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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIBST  EDITIOX. 


Proving  a  title,  whether  in  Law  or  Literature,  is  sometimes  a 
difficult  process.  I  feel  that  the  name  I  have  given  to  this  book 
may  be  considered  rather  ambiguous,  according  to  the  rules  of 
logical  evidence ;  and  it  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  Work  relates  exclusively  to  but  a  portion  of  those  vast 
countries  comprised  in  the  general  appellation  of  America.  Yet 
the  dominant  influence  of  the  United  States  justifies  me  in 
conceding  to  them  the  designation  recognized  by  most  European 
nations  ;  and  in  spite  of  any  demur  on  tho  part  of  Spain,  or  imtil 
Columbia,  Alleghania,  or  some  other  of  the  proposed  alterations, 
is  adopted,  the  great  federal  Union  must  retain  the  name 
originally,  though  perhaps  unadvisedly,  given  to  the  whole 
continent. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  explain  what  portion  of  the  Union  I 
consider  entitled  to  be  called  Civilized,  and  in  what  degree  that 
term  may  be  applied  to  its  various  parts. 


Of  all  the  definitions  attached  to  the  word  Civilization,  tho  idea 
t     of  progress  in  civil  life,  and  the  development  of  Society  in  the 
different  relations  of  men    among   themselves,  seem    best   to 
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comprise  the  essential  attributes  of  the  term.  To  trace  the 
gradations  of  this  development  in  the  United  States  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  But  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map, 
the  Author's  attempt  to  illustrate  the  subject  may  be  perceived, 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  be  more  directly  drawn  to  it. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


SiKCS  the  publication  of  this  book  important  events 
with  imperfect  results  have  occurred  in  Europe,  and,  as 
is  usual,  they  produced  considerable  excitement  in  the 
United  States. 

A  great  conflict  in  the  Old  World  was  sure  to  cause  a 
great  sensation  in  the  New.  Every  blow  that  was  struck 
in  Lombardy  was  echoed  from  Maine  to  Mexico  ; .  and 
for  every  million  actuaUy  expended  by  France  and 
Austria,  American  speculators  calculated  on  a  profit  of 
proportionate  amount.  But  not  from  any  direct  gains 
to  be  acquired  in  those  two  countries,  as  the  consequouco 
of  their  brief  and  bloody  quarrel.  It  was  hoped  that 
if  a  general  European  war  ensued,  England  could  not 
avoid  being  dragged  into  the  contest,  and  that  a  still 
wider  field  than  even  now  exists  would  bo  opened  for 
commercial  enterprize,  in  various  branches,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  On  this  account  alone  they  would 
complacently  have  seen  England  embroiled,  and  from 
other  motives  they  would  not  perhaps  have  lamented  hor 
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possible  discomfiture  and  temporary  humiliation,  without 
at  all  desiring  the  ruin  of  their  forefathers'  father-land, 
the  source  of  their  own  present  greatness. 

Benevolent  and  peace-preserving  persons  in  this  comitry 
labour  hard  to  give  a  different  impression  as  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  public  sentiment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  they  no  doubt  believe  wliat  they  assert  as 
to  the  generous  sympathy  prevailing  in  favour  of  England. 
I  sincerely  hope  they  may  be  right,  but  my  own  opinion 
is,  nevertheless,  unchanged  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  English 
people  will  not  be  led  to  rely  too  firmly  on  the  certainty 
of  support  in  that  quarter,  in  case  of  any  emergency 
which  might  make  it  valuable  arising  nearer  home. 

Tlie  tone  of  Yankee  sarcasm,  in  the  general  remarks  on 
English  misgivings  regarding  France,  betrays  the  morti- 
fication of  America  at  the  manifest  proofs  of  English 
forethought  and  firmness.  No  amount  of  raillery  or 
nrgunient,  at  home  or  abroad,  will  check  the  progress 
of  those  coast  defences  which  the  nation  insists  on 
having,  both  on  shore  and  at  sea — batteries  and  ships 
— men  to  man  the  guns,  and  stand  to  thera — rifles 
in  the  hedge-rows,  cutlasses  on  deck— stout  hearts  and 
stalwart  arms — and  the  life-blood  of  a  free  people  ready 
to  flow  out  to  the  last  drop,  if  an  invader  dares  but  to 
threaten  the  soil. 

England  can  well  bear  the  covert  reproaches  or  open 
Buecrs  of  wavering  allies,  or  envious  rivals.     She  has  but 
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to  liold  fasty  and  scoru  those  puny  tributes  niToluotarilj 
paid  by  jealousy  to  greatness.  "  England  s  craze,''  the 
by-word  of  American  slang,  in  reference  to  what  French- 
men call  ''  England's  panic,''  is  only  a  small  bubble  on  the 
surface  of  national  jealousy,  which  swells  high  at  every 
practical  demonstration  of  England's  wisdom.  She  is 
neither  mad  nor  fear-stricken  ;  but  the  former  she  would 
surely  be  if  she  allowed  the  imputation  of  the  latter  to 
check  her  preparations  for  possible  attack  from  one  quarter, 
or  to  induce  a  sanguine  reliance  on  support  from  another. 

When  British  statesmen  or  journalists  condescend  to 
quote  such  bitter  pleasantries  from  transatlantic  tongues 
or  pens  they  only  do  a  double  mischief,  by  stimulating 
American  ccmceit  and  awakening  English  contempt.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  let  the  Americans  feel  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  indifferent  to  their  opinion  on 
any  vital  question  of  European  politics. 

No  measure  of  much  public  moment  as  between  the 
two  countries  has  awakened  any  strong  attention  for 
some  time  past.  But  there  are  still  some  points  at  issue 
which  may  lead  to  serious  complications  by  and  bye.  So 
that  the  observer  who  watches  closely  the  international 
movements  will  not  be  unprepared  for  probably  approach- 
ing events,  whose  shadows  are  even  now  apparent 

The  entangled  discussions  regarding  Central  America 
are  foremost  among  those.  Every  new  arrival  from  that 
quarter  brings  fresh  cause  for  watchfulness  and  fresh  warn- 
ing of  danger.     The  eyes  of  the  United  States  are  eagerly 
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and  greedily  fixed  on  tlioso  regions.  Treaties  and  counter- 
treaties,  conrniercial  projects,  territorial  plans  are  seotliiug 
in  the  cauldron  of  diplomacy,  while  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  America,  like  the  weird  sistei-s,  are 
busy  in  working;  up  their  chann,  be  it  eventually  for  good 
or  ill.  Let  the  two  former  powers  look  well  to  it.  Great 
interests  are  at  stake,  and  their  associate  is  deeply  versed 
in  such  mysteries. 

The  late  disastrous  events  on  the  Peiho  have  opened 
out  a  neiT  feature  in  those  Clnneae  difficidties,  in  whicli 
England,  France,  and  America,  are  again  in  triple,  hut 
not  iti  joint,  alliance.  With  similar  objects  pursued  by 
different  means,  there  can  bo  no  cordial  sympathy 
between  the  powers  which  urge  them  on  by  force  and 
that  which  insinuates  them  by  cunning.  Courage  and 
craftiness  are  opposite,  even  if  they  be  not  opposing 
influences.  The  first  advances  recklessly  and  too  often 
wrongly,  while  the  latter  hangs  back  inglorious  and 
apparently  inactive.  The  instance  in  question  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  anomalies  of  American  character. 
The  dashing  and  turbulent  tone  of  commercial  ami 
political  enterprize  forms  a  direct  contrast  to  the  wariness 
of  the  diplomatic  system.  The  headlong  plunges  in  one 
direction  seem  quite  incompatible  with  the  cautious 
movements  in  the  other ;  and  European  employes  of  all 
grades  should  not  confound  the  go-aheadedness  of  Ameri- 
cans on  flood  or  field  with    their  astnteneas  in   the  closet 
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and  council-room.  See  how  they  stand  aloof  in  all  our 
Chinese  operations.  Mark  the  subtlety  of  their  proceed- 
ings from  first  to  last,  whether  ours  have  been  hostile  or 
friendly ;  watching  events,  and  ready  to  turn  them  to 
account ;  acting  alone,  and  it  may  be  said  by  stealth ; 
risking  no  loss,  but  sharing  in  every  advantage  ;  and 
when  the  winnowing  of  the  harvest  comes,  they  will,  no 
doubt^  largely  and  without  cost,  gather  the  grain,  while 
Prance  and  England  must  bear  the  whola  burthen  of  the 
labour  and  the  sufiering,  with  many  chances  of  disgrace 
and  but  small  hope  of  glory. 

The  never-dying  iniquity  of  negro  slavery  furnishes  a 
fresh  subject  for  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
against  the  revival  of  the  unconstitutional  custom  of 
seizing  and  imprisoning  coloured  seamen  arriving  on 
board  of  foreign  ships,  during  the  whole  period  of  a 
vessel's  detention  in  any  port  of  Louisiana.  This  vexa- 
tious and  irritating  question  was  understood  to  have  been 
set  at  rest  some  years  ago,  when  the  authorities  of 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  followed  by  those  of  New 
Orleans,  abolished  the  practice.  But  it  has  been  recently 
revived  in  the  latter  port,  and  now  forms  one  of  the 
subjects  of  fierce  dispute  between  the  two  sections  of 
Southern  politicians,  whose  dissensions  give  a  chance  to 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  approaching  Presidential 
contest,  Mr.  Buchanan  having  renounced  his  right  of 
offering  himself  again  to  the  country  for  re-election.     It 
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vfouhl  be  vain  to  speculate  on  the  turn  this  affair  of  the 
impriaonment  of  coloured  seamen  may  take  umler  the 
conflicting  views  of  the  slavelioldera.  It  may  be  amicably 
settled,  by  prudent  remonstrance  on  one  hand,  and  wise 
concession  on  the  other.  But  even  wiiile  these  pages  ai-e 
preparing  for  the  press,  another  subject,  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  spreads  alarm  in  the  far-off  Wests 
and  arouses  the  languishing  rivalry  between  England  and 
the  United  States. 

The  loose  wording  usual  in  all  the  treaties  between  the 
two  countries  has  left  a  small  loophole  for  discord  in  that 
of  I84G,  which  regulates  the  boundaries  of  the  Oregon 
territory.  One  manifest  flaw  threatens  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  document.  And  trifling  as  this  matter  may 
seem  at  this  remote  distance,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  involves  a  question  of  territorial  claim,  the  most 
likely  of  all  others  to  excite  the  jealousy,  blind  the  judg- 
ment, and  deaden  the  diplomatic  conscience  of  the 
American  people. 

The  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  ktitude,  which  is 
declared  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  English  and 
American  possessions  in  those  parts,  cuts  off  a  small 
portion  of  VancouveT-'e  Island,  which,  as  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  belongs  entirely  to  Great  Britain.  Therefore  the 
aforesaid  line  is  for  a  short  distance  deviated  from,  and 
the  boundary  is  carried  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  and  designated  as  rnnning  through  the  middle  of 
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"  the  channel "  between  it  and  the  mainland  belonging  to 
America. 

Can  it  be  believed  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
shortcomings  of  diplomacy,  that  the  framers  of  the  treaty* 
were  not  aware  that  there  are  actually  three  channels 
formed  by  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the 
largest  of  them  being  San  Juan  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  main  ;  or  that,  aware  of  the  geographical 
position,  they  neglected  to  specify  at  which  side  of  San 
Juan  they  meant  the  dividing  boundary  to  run  ? 

One  or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses  is  the  fact,  unless, 
indeed,  one  of  those  practised  negociators — it  could  not 
have  been  Mr.  Pakenham — purposely  left  this  startling 
ambiguity  for  future  discussion,  borne  out  by  the  prece- 
dents of  every  similar  treaty  between  the  two  countiies, 
from  the  first  of  them  in  1783  down  to  the  present  time. 

Here  then  is  a  matter  fraught  with  all  the  elements  of 
embarrassment,  possibly  of  quarrel.  Already  the  news- 
papers of  America  and  most  of  our  own  have  taken  it  up, 
the  latter  in  a  considerate  and  conciliatory  spiritf     But 

*  Th«  framers  of  the  treaty  of  1846  were  Mr.  Buclianan,  then  Secretary-of- 
State  and  now  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington. 

In  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  those  comparatively  insignificant  American 
questions  are  confounded  with  each  other  in  the  memories  of  English  writers,  a 
recent  leading  article  in  what  is  decidedly  the  most  influeutial  of  London  journals 
did  great  but  unintentional  injustice  to  the  diplomatic  reputation  of  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  the  British  negociator  of  the  other  treaty  of  Washington  regu- 
lating the  north-eastern  boundary,  in  1842,  by  ascribing  to  him  the  carelessne^^ 
now  so  manifest  in  that  subsequent  one  with  which  he  had  no  official  connection. 

t  The  following  letter  in  the  London  Times^  of  Tuesday,  September  27,  daUtl 
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tliiB  moderation  -will  not  have  nmcli  effect  in  the  United 
States.    Calm  reasoning,  or  evon  coaxing  and  cajolery,  are 

from  Victorii>,  in  Britigh  ColnmbiB,  piei  a  clear  and  eiplloit  account  of  the  wbolv   I 
i|ueetioii  at  Ueue  : — 

'■  Vicloria,  FamwuMi'i  I'la'id,  Aug.  6, 18E9. 

"J  have  on  tho  prweot  ocomLod  to  perform  the  uiipleaBaot  duty  of  oomrauni- 
cating  bad  newH.  The  federal  forces  of  Araerico  have  inroded  aitish  territory- 
b;  taking  military  paBHOBalon  of  a  depeodeacy  of  VaDCOUver'g  Island  in  thla 
neighbourhood  on  a  pretext  nbioh  I  ihall  preeently  state  ;  nnd  if  the  conduct  of 
our  local  Qovaromeiit  and  of  the  offlcem  commaadiug  our  forces  bad  been  as 
Laaty  as  that  of  tlie  Americans  baa  bean  audacious  and  discourteous,  the  flaiiea 
of  war  betveaQ  tbs  two  oountriss  would  now  ha  iu  full  hlaxe. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  case  intelligible  I  am  compslled,  reluctantly  cnoug^i, 
to  trcapaBQ  on  your  apace  atid  on  the  patieucc  of  your  readers  ao  fu  as  will  Im 
necessary  to  give  a  cursory  detail  of  the  eireuaiatanoea  which  led  to  this  most 
extmordinary  procaeding  on  the  part  of  a  oouotry  with  which  we  belioTed  we 
were  nt  peace  and  on  terms  of  the  cloiest  amity. 

"  You  know  better  than  I  can  iafurm  you  that  '  boundary '  questions  have  beeo 
open  between  Oreat  Britain  and  America  ever  aioce  the  Treaty  of  Qhent.  I  shall, 
therefore  limit  myself  to  remark  that  tbe  only  dispute,  I  believe  and  hope,  now 
unsettled,  is  the  line  which  separates  our  two  colonies  on  tbe  Pacific — that  ia, 
our  nsw  colony  of  British  Columbia  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  our 
old  colony  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  its  dspendanoieB  in  tbe  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca  and  the  Oalf  of  Georgia  from  the  American  territory  on  the  south  of  oui 

■'  Tbe  line  of  boundary  betwesn  tho  two  nations  from  tho  Rocky  Mountains 
the  PaciSc  Ocean  ia  the  IStb  parallel  of  north  latitude, 

"  A  portion  of  th«  land  boundary  baa  been  already  run  in  British  Columbia, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  at  tbe  present  momont  being  datennined  by  astronomical 
observations  carried  on  jointly  and  amicably  by  ofEcers  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  under  commLMioners  mutually  appointed  by  both  Qovemmi 
purpoee.  For  thia  reason,  and  because  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  elucidated 
shortly  in  blue  books,  I  will  merely  add  that  if  the  laudable  labours  of  th« 
commission  to  effect  a  peaceable  adjustment  are  interrupted,  the  bl 
be  imputed  to  the  Onyemment  of  England,  which,  the  world  should  know,  baa 
used  every  effort  and  provided  all  the  uacasaarj  meana  to  effect  a  friendly  sett's- 
lueot.  Can  as  much  be  anserted  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ?    Time  will  ahow. 

■'  The  following  statement  of  facts  will,  I  trust,  place  the  whole  question 
dear  li^ht  :— 

"Tho  boundary  was  eatabliahed  in  1846  by  a  treaty  nogociated  by  Mrt 
Fukenbam,  the  English  ambassador  at  Washington,  and  Mr,  Buchanan,  then 
Secretary  of  Stat",  now  President  of  the  United  States.  The  gist  of  the  question 
ia  in  Che  firet  article,  which  establishes  the  line.     These  are  the  words  :— 

"  ■  From  the  point  on  tho  4Bth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundarj 
laid  down  in  oiiating  treaties  and  conventions  between  tha  Unitpd  States  and 
Orant  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  between  tho  toiTitoriea  of  tha 
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almost  worse  than  useless.  A  straightforward  and  manly 
assertion  of  right  is  the  most  respectable  course  and  the 
most  likely  to  succeed.  The  respective  governments  have 
doubtless  ere  this  interchanged  communications  on  this 


United  States  and  those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  continued  westward 
along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  fi.'om  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
provided,  however,  that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and 
Straits  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  remain  free  and  open  to  both 
parties.' 

**  The  task  of  running  the  land  portion  of  the  boundary  here  laid  down  is,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  being  performed.  Its  course  can  be  dearly  ascertained, 
and,  fortunately,  can  be  kept  free  from  the  wiles  and  meshes  of  diplomacy ;  but 
by  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  after  reaching  *  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  fron  Vancouver's  Island,'  the  boundary  deviates 
from  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel,  and  is  to  follow  '  thence,'  not  a  '  westward ' 
course  as  hitherto,  but  a  '  southerly '  one,  '  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

**  This  small  portion  of  the  course  of  the  boundary — viz.,  from  the  middle  of 
the  channel  (Qulf  of  Georgia)  to  the  Pacific,  has  produced  voluminous  dis- 
eussions,  and  is  now,  unfortunately,  creating  much  bad  feeling  and  real  danger. 

"  Two  commissioners  (both  of  whom  are  here  at  present)  were  appointed  about 
three  years  ago  by  both  Qovemments  specially  to  settle  this  water  boundary,  but 
they  differed  as  to  the  course  of  the  line,  and  no  settlement  has  resulted  from 
their  labours. 

**  To  any  intelligent  mind,  un warped  by  prejudice,  the  running  of  this  portion 
would  seem  to  present  really  as  little  difficulty  as  the  determining  of  the  land 
portion  does. 

"  Knowing  the  locality  pretty  well,  and  having  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  question  on  the  spot,  I  will  venture  to  give  my 
view  of  it. 

"  If  you  look  at  a  map  you  will  see  that  the  49th  parallel  strikes  the  shore  of 
the  continent  at  a  point  betwt>en  Point  Roberts  and  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River, 
cutting  off  about  two  miles  of  Point  Roberts.  The  position  of  the  parallel  at  this 
point  is  an  ascertained  fact,  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Land  Boundary  Commission. 
Follow  the  line  of  the  parallel  from  this  point  on  the  shore  '  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island.'  This  '  channel ' 
is  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  On  reaching  the  middle  of  it  divei*ge  and  shape  your 
course  ('  thence ')  '  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,'  and  you 
will  inevitably  be  carried  along  it  through  Vancouver  Strait  or  Rosario  Strait 
into  '  Fuca's  Straits,'  on  your  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  you  arrive  at  this 
destination  by  following  the  course  chalked  out  by  the  veiy  words  of  the  treaty. 

**  The  southerly  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  where  it  falls  into  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  was  named  Vancouver  Strait  since  that  navigator^s  time,  until  of  late  years 
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rather    ticklish    question.     New  CommisBioners  may  bo 

appoiiiteil  to  sift  it.    It  may  be  left  to  arbitration.    All  may 

it  hug  beaa  callaii  Rosario  Stmt.  If  tLo  boun.iarj  linn  cau  1)9  agreed  u^oii  na  far 
as  '  Fiica'B  Strait!i,'  it  ma}-  be  oouBidered  aeltled,  fur  I  have  never  beard  tlie  portion 
of  it  which  traTeraaa  tbem  contceteJ. 

"  The  line  nbicb  I  b&ve  tniced  ia  our  iaterprEtation  of  the  treaty,  aud  I  may 
for  distinfltion's  take  cull  it  the  Engliab  walor  boundarj  lino. 

"  I  will  now  giTO  the  Anioi'icaa  intBrpretntion  of  the  treat;,  And  traoe  thrir 
ffater  boundar;  liu-  as  wbII  ai  I  ot^  :— 

"  The  United  States  claim  Ci'  be  entitled  to  carry  the  line  of  the  bounHarj  Irom 
tbs  Qulf  of  Georgia  to  Fuca's  Stridts  through  the  middle — not  of  this  gulf  and  tb« 
Vbdcouybt  (or  Rosario)  Strait,  as  wo  nmiiiUin  is  the  true  boundary — but  through 
the  middle  of  the  Csaal  de  Haia,  which  rans  cloae  to  the  eborea  of  VaocoUTOr'a 
lalnnd  and  joins  Fm-'ae  StrailB  bUII  nearer  to  Yancouver'a  Island,  and  several 
milen  to  the  weatward  of  Vancouver  Strait. 

"  Let  us  examine  thar  ground*  for  claiming  thii  mora  westerly  lino. 

"  Tbi^y  have  not  agreed  witb  iia  iipou  a  starting  point,  for  reasDiia  whioh  will 
preBeotly  appear ;  but,  as  the  starting  point  la  by  the  treaty  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  sheet  of  WittvF  whiub  flows  betwueu  the  mainliuid  aoil  Vancouver's  lalaiid, 
I  will  suppose  that  they  make  their  deviatiou  from  the  i9%\\  degree  of  DortU 
latitude  at  the  aaiiie  point  in  '  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separatee  the  cou- 
tineut  from  Vnncoiiver's  Island  '  as  I  started  from  in  traciiu;  the  English  line,  and 
that  tbey  would  keep  a  'aoutJufrly  course'  through  'the  middle  of  the  aaid 
chamiel'  for  some  distance  down  the  same.  This  they  could  do,  aud  sail  along 
Satuma  Island  aa  far  aa  Point  Stuart ;  but  hers  they  would  take  a  westerly  courai?, 
turn  Point  Smart,  wbicb  is  a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  Saturnn  Iilond.  aud 
on  rounding  this  ialacd  through  Cailboro  Passage  they  would  get  into  the  Canal 
de  Uaro,  which  tbey  allege  to  he  the  cbiuinel  of  navigatiuu  iuteuded  by  the  treaty 
for  ruaning  the  line  of  demarcation  aloog  the  middle  of. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  however,  at  a  glance,  that  by  fullowiug  these  ooursoa  this 
line  would  depart  from  tlie  treaty  in  its  essential  requiremeut ;  the  '  southerly  ■ 
course  iDgif>ted  on  by  Qreat  Britain  icould  not  be  kept,  and,  uot  only  tbe  '  miildle 
of,'  but  '  the  channel '  itself  would  bo  antirelj  abandoned  by  rounding  Point 
Stuart  for  another  channel — that  of  Cadboro  Poasage,  which  must  be  troTBi'sed  to 
get  into  Che  Canal  dc  Haro,  and  even  on  getting  into  the  latter  tbe  line  would 
incline  more  eaetwardly  than  '  soittberly.' 

''Another  and  the  moat  positive  form  in  which  the  United  Stateii'  claim  i« 
understood  to  be  put  ia  the  following  : — 

"  1  repeat  that  tbey  claim  tbe  centre  of  the  Canal  de  Huro,  and  they  do  so  as 
being  the  channel  of  navigation  now  u^ed.  How  they  arrive  at  it  from  the  19th 
degree  parallel  I  do  not  rightly  underatand.  In  fact,  the  starting  point  in  tho 
middle  of  tbe  channel  which  eeparalia  the  continent  of  North  Americo  froiu 
Vancourer'a  Island  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  ia  ioaiated  hy  tbe  Uuilud 
State*  that  neither  the  Oulf  of  Georgia,  nor  any  usual,  much  less  tbe  most  usil,! 
chonntl  of  navigation  ia  to  be  undcr-tooil  as  the  one  in  wbicb  tbe  point  of  duviu- 
tion  (■  southerly  ")  from  the  IDth  degree  should  be  fixed,  but  lui  innermost  channel, 
that  between  Vancouver's  Islajid  proper  and  hu  unuamcil  i-let  which   happens  t.r> 
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end  well  and  happily.  But  in  the  meantime  one  serious 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  and  guarded  against,  namely, 
a  collision  between  the  naval  forces  which  both  countries 


lie  under  the  49th  parallel,  and  which  by  placing  the  point  of  deviation  in  the 
middle  of  this  innermost  channel,  would  bring  the  boundary  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

"There  are,  in  fact,  two  small  islands  just  off  the  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Qeorgia,  undier  the  parallel  of  49th  degree,  and  the  United  States 
canstme  the  spaces  between  them  as  so  many  channels,  thus  making  three  chan- 
nels between  the  continent  and  Vancouver's  Island,  the  innermost  of  which  they 
claim  as  the  channel  of  navigation  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

"  How  they  propose  to  proceed  from  a  starting  point  in  this  inner  channel  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  Canal  de  Haro  without  departing  from  the  'southerly'  course 
ei^'oined  by  the  treaty  I  again  repeat  I  cannot  tmderstnnd,  for  no  line  can  be 
drawn  from  any  portion  of  the  water  (call  it  the  channel,  the  three  channels,  or 
the  gulf)  under  the  49th  degree  parallel  to  the  Canal  de  Haro  which  does  not  at 
some  part  of  its  course  cease  to  nm  '  southerly.' 

"  In  short,  they  cannot  get  into  the  Caual  de  Haro  without  materially  deviat- 
ing from  the  course  chalked  in  the  treaty,  whether  they  take  our  starting  point 
or  select  another. 

"  Great  Britain  acquiesces  iu  the  sense  attributed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
term  '  channel ' — viz.,  that  '  the  channel '  of  the  treaty  must  mean  the  channel 
of  navigation,  there  being,  as  I  have  just  explained,  physically  speaking,  three 
channels  or  passages  of  water — two  very  narrow  one^  near  the  shores  of  Van- 
converts  Island,  and  the  main  one  spreading  over  to  the  shore  of  the  continent, 
crossed  by  the  49th  degree  parallel  between  the  mainland  and  Vancouver's  Island 
proper. 

"  fiut  Great  Britain  insists  that  the  channel  of  navigation  must  be  taken  to 
mean,  not  the  navigation  of  the  present  time,  when  steam  and  explorers  have 
shown  BO  many  to  exist  which  were  not  known  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  but  the 
channel  which  alone  was  known  and  used  for  navigation  in  1816  and  before  —viz., 
the  channel  which  I  have  already  sketched,  terminating  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  by 
Vancouver,  or  Rosario  Strait.  This  was  then  the  only  channel  of  navigation,  and 
is  stiU  well  knoWn  to  be  the  best  channel  for  sailing  vessels. 

"  The  Haro  channel  was,  indeed,  known  and  laid  down  in  charts  published 
before  1 846.  Haro  had  apparently  sailed  through  it,  or  through  so  much  of  it  as 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  Haro  Archipelago  was  detached  from 
Vancouver's  Island;  but  since  Vancouver  discovered  the  easterly  route  (Van-^ 
eouver,  or  Rosario  Strait)  in  1790-91,  probably  no  navigator  had  ever  used  Haro's 
route  until  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  people,  with  their  small  steamer  the 
Beaver,  explored  a  shorter  route  to  Kanaimo,-  one  of  their  establishments  ou  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia. 

"So  far  as  to  the  respective  lines  claimed  by  the  two  nations. 

*'  Between  the  easterly  channel,  or  Rosario  Strait,  and  the  westerly  one,  the 
Canal  de  Haro,  lies  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  are  called  Orcas,  Lopez,  and  San  Juan,  the  sovereignty  to  which 
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are  despatching  to  the  scene  of  argument.  Tlio  arrogant 
tone  adopted  by  the  United  States  officers  who  have  taken 
possession  of  San  Juan,  the  swaggering  of  themselvea 
and  their  fohowers,  "  certain  chivalric  Americans  with 
fihbusteriug    prochvitiee,"  as    they  are    called  in  a  San 


tonuB  B  oocleiitioo  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  If  tho  line  of  daiuBnu- 
tion  be  determined  tu  run  iuto  Fuo'b  StiaitG,  tbrotigli  the  Itoeario  Strait,  we  get 
tbe  islHUds ;  if  through  the  ConiJ  de  Haro,  thej  fall  to  America. 

"The  only  one  of  the  iBlnnda  wbich  is  of  any  volue  is  San  Juan,  whiob  liea  in 
Fuca's  Straits,  near  to  Tancouver's  Inland,  cue  poiiioii  of  it  couiiug  within  five  or 
eix  milea  of  our  shores. 

"  After  this  uslaod  had  been  in  tbe  poBsesBion  of  the  Hudaon'a  Buy  Compua;  for 
Bomo  time,  which  it  waa  before  they  retjeiTed  the  grant  of  Vanoouver'a  Isljiid,  and 
ita  depen-lenciee,  the  Americui'i  claimed  it.  Fearing  appcebeiuions  &om  colliaioa 
between  American  citizena  and  Briliah  aubjectH,  llie  Preaident  of  the  United  St»te« 
inatracted  the  Gavernor  of  Waahington  Territory  on  the  14th  of  July,  1855, 'that 
tho  officers  of  the  territory  should  abatain  from  all  acts  on  tbe  diaputed  grounds 
which  are  calculated  to  provoke  any  cqnQiots,',  Tbe  President  adds,  in  bis 
official  communication,  >  The  title  ought  to  be  settled  before  either  part;  ahould 
eictudo  tbe  other  by  force,'  kc,  and  ooncludes,  '  by  a  coneiliHtor;  and  moderate 
coune  on  both  BideB  it  ia  aiuccrely  hoped  that  all  difflcultieB  will  be  avoided  until 
an  Bdju'tinent  of  tbe  boundary  line  can  be  made  in  a  manner  mutually  aatls- 
tictory.  Tlio  Qoverriment  of  tbe  United  States  will  do  what  it  can  to  have  the 
line  eetablifllied  a(  an  early  period."  Three  days  after  the  date  of  this  veiy  proper 
and  reasonable  iustructioa  of  the  Preaident,  Mr.  Uarcy,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
communicated  it  to  Mr.  Crampton,  the  English  Ambaasador  at  Waahington,  with 
the  eipreasion  of  biii  hope  that  tbe  British  Oovemment  '  will  be  willing  to 
reoommend  to  her  Mujeaty's  subjects  a  similar  course,  mitil  the  line  can  be 
eatabliahod,' 

"Tbia  proposal  was  acceded  to.  Tbe  Governor  of  Vancouver's  laland  wa* 
furoiahed  with  this  correspoudence,  aud  with  instnictioDa  iu  tbe  spirit  of  the 
airsngement  proposed  by  the  Aoieiican  OoTemment,  wbich  he  acted  ap  to  with 
complete  fidelity.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  happened.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  continued  in  the  peseeable  enjoyment  of  the  island,  which  they  havo 
used  as  a  sheep-farm  siuce  1853,  excepting  a  '  raid'  upon  their  sheep  in  186 
the  territorial  law  offlcere  of  Washington,  when  they  carried  away  foroibly  some 
SO  head  of  rams,  under  a  preteuded  liability  for  taxes  due  to  that  territory,  aod 
some  fnint  attempts  at  squatting  by  solitary  Americans,  who  came  and  wen 
up  claims  for  '  homesteads,'  which  moat  of  them  abandoned,  finding  the  pii 
unprofitable,  until  last  winter  some  excitement  was  got  up  in  Yiotoria  among  tha 
loose  American  population  of  this  place  to  induoo  squatting  on  San  Juau, 
anticipation  of  ils  becomiag  American  soil.  The  commission  which  I  hs 
alrrady  gpukcu    of  had  not  yet  come  to  a  dcciuion  upon  the  i^ucalion    of  the 
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lias  liis  HikflHiE «  Bn-  Canqmajj  hilkz  ^k»t  laiacxtl 
Ti^  are  svaifiy  %&  chpt  -i^*  is*  iiMriTaa  -riKst- 
ev<er  lenuiiwl ;  isd  it  vmi^  iaw  bea  ai  £r«e  a»d  <f«m  Sir  ntssjeanvxA  h*-  axt 
ocher  put  of  tiui  eo&oBj»  wen  31  sat  fir  ift«  oajvcte  ai  lo  2»  ov-zMnLi^i.  L^d  i^ 
KMgKA  Oai€iMi<at  ao  danedL  Tiis  cx^tuaacEktt  m  im  ■■■!!  ji  i^  fsmsosie  lite 
public  mad  m  Fi^liil  fraoa  pRj^rdboe.  TW  I  fyV  im  jirem  m  zhoa  pirx  :if  tiie 
vwld  uteieail  to  ticai  tW  'ijfiiiiir'itfi  of  lasiie  m  «Bte  iS'^esiac  iW  Hi»iKffiV  lUr 
Com faaj  aoUij.  T^*  m  domt -miih  ^  mLJsia'  tA^tiCL  To  vuksttKDd  viikX  I  A-a 
BOW  to  rdate  tba  cwpaaj  flbfiraSi  &e  k£C4  ocx  s^  rigw  csaacij. 

"Ncitfaer  ow  puciour.  but  cnzr  owTTiTr.iikT iJBraestllkig  t&e hsxiAsx^zK*  t^ 
puMae,  Bor  aaj  ODe  dae.  baud  aajtiixa;  to  ibiskoe  a  scac^cBca  ihtf  xb«  icmtmt  f  *# 
«aa  to  ba  dktnrbed.  GeDoal  HarAej.  tbe  ro^^.T'ta^fWr-ia-Ciarf  <£  tbe  AsMfjcaa 
IbreeaoMtbiieoait^paidaTaMito  Vkt^i^^  iLe  £«£.cr  ^aar,  vai  twj  f oiLtdj  x«««iv<d 
by  tbe  people  vbo  mtt  biiBy  a»d  ectcnaiaoi  bj  tbe  Go«>ei»or,  with  ahcoi  b« 
ao  eveaam^  m  a  firieodlj  vaj,  b«t  oercr  dropped  a  Lint  abcai  Saa  Jaan. 
He  «aa  tbcn  pvepanog  bii  imam,  foe  on  hk  recsm  to  bead-qxtartars  be 
otdarcd  a  militarj  egpeditaon  to  take  poaaeasson  of  and  to  keep  tbe  bUn J  a*  if  it 
were  lUidHpatad  Aiif  k  an  tcmtorf,  fnatfnd  of  tbe  &ct  bein^  as  I  bare  exphin«d, 
tbai  it  never  van  in  an j  waj  m  f  nmrmron  oi  tbat  ooontrr,  i  at  soielj  in  tbe 
poannon  of  Ofeat  Britain  and  beld  as  one  of  tbe  dependencieB  of  Tanoaurer*^ 
Island. 

*■  Tbe  militarj  party  eune  to  tbe  island  and  landed  tbe  Anienean  troops,  in  com* 
pany  witb,  and  in  tbe  praoenee  of.  tbe  American  Bonndaiy  Gommiasioaer,  wbo  is 
auppoaed  to  baTO  recommended  tbii  aommaiy  mode  of  catting  tbe  Qoniian  knot. 
Mis  pieacncc  ia  a  significant  £ict,  bat  a  most  indecent  one.  This  happened  on 
the  S7tb  of  Joly.  A  joadce  of  tbe  peace  appointed  by  GoTemor  Douglas  for  the 
island  called  on  tbe  officer  in  command  of  tbe  deta/dunent  to  ask  an  explanation. 
He  answered,  in  elfect,  tbat  be  was  on  Ajnerican  soil  obeying  superior  oiviers. 
Of  tbe  date  of  bis  landing  be  iasoed  an  order,  establishing  United  States  laws  and 
courts^  and  annoondng  that  'none  other  will  be  recognised,  or  allored  on  the 
island.'  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before  tbe  civil  magistrate  to  show  oauso 
why  be  shoold  not  remove  from  the  island,  but  he  naturally  enough  demurred  to 
the  jnriadiotioa.  He  appointed  a  resident  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  island, 
and  this  official  appointed  two  constables,  whom  all  were  required  to  obey. 

"  Tbe  officer  declared  to  a  crowd  of  armed  adventurera  who  had  come  with  him 
and  followed  him  tbat  it  was  fr«e  to  any  American  citiaen  to  squat  on  any  jvu^t 
of  the  isUod.  Notices  were  posted  to  the  same  effect,  and  now  he  is  about 
to  extend  the  reTenue  laws  of  America  over  the  island.  On  the  Srd  of  August 
reinforcements  of  100  to  160  men  arrived  in  an  American  man-of-war.  but  tlioy 
bad  not  landed  up  to  yesterday. 

"  What  the  Governor  did  you  will  see  from  his  message  to  his  Council  and  to 
the  House  of  Assembly,  which  I  enclose.     Ho  8*»nt  the  moiM»f-war  which  wei\» 
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Island  ;  hut  the  commanders  of  sliipa  of  war,  boiling  over 
with  courage  and  ambitious  of  action,  may  possibly  be 
hurried  into  hostilities  by  one  of  the  various  accidents 
to  which  rival  squadrons  are  liable.      Oue  angry  shot 


luckily  bare,  over  to  the  ialanil,  but  from  motlToB  of  biimnuitj  and  of  prudence 
ha  did  not  proceed  to  extremitlea,  ftlthou^h  bis  force  caiild  have  aiitiihi luted  tha 
furoea  on  tha  island.  And  ■£  it  ia  imperative  to  mHintii,iD  our  poBgeasiou  of  the 
island,  «□  ta  oat  (o  invalidate  the  Quaeu's  title  to  it,  nud  an  there  wu  reaimn  to 
believe  that  the  Amoricao  offloer  would  realat  the  lauding  of  our  men,  and,  if  a. 
oulliiiion  look  place,  reinforcements  from  WRshiiigtoa  territiry  and  Oregan  and 
California  would  be  brought  fornard,  which  would  lead  to  very  gmve  con. 
aequenceii,  it  was  thought  eipcdieot  to  couceDtrute  our  forces.  I  may  hare 
nieutioti  thftt  the  Americui  oaptuiu  reports  oIEciall;  thnt  bis  orders  are  to  csptura 
an  inferior  force,  to  fight  an  equal  force,  and  to  protect  ngaiuet  a  superior  force. 

'■  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  moet  insolent  and  Ligli-hauded  outrogaa  I  ever 
haard  of.  Meiioo  would  not  endure  suoii  treatment.  What  will  be  thought  of  it 
in  England  we  shall  see  in  good  time. 

"Pursuing  a  policy  of  ]>eace  and  ouncillntion.  Captain  Prevost,  the  Britith 
Boundary  Commissioner,  ofter  two  long  cruJMs,  got  hold  of  tha  American  Com- 
missioner, and  besought  him  to  use  his  good  offices  with  hie  countrymen  to 
induce  them  to  withdraw  the  troops  uutil  the  two  Home  QoTemments  could  be 
consulted.  But  be  mat  with  such  a  reception  as  be  will  not  soon  forget ;  and,  if 
he  was  not  insulted,  what  passed  was  at  any  rate  very  gross.  Captain  Prevost  ia 
B  very  quiet,  gentlemauly  man,  and  was  quite  disgusted  at  tbe  tirade  poured  upou 
biro. 

"  I  iim  in  BO  great  a  huri?  that  I  cau  ouly  add  thai  the  policy  of  the  Oovernar  is 
not  to  force  a  ootiision, — not  to  become  the  aggressor, — to  which  it  aeema  to  be 
tbe  wish  of  the  Americaus  to  driva  him ;  but  at  Che  fame  tiuio  to  land  a  body  of 
troops  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  British  suhjceta,  and  to  keep  them 
there  (unless  the  Americaus  retire,  which  is  not  at  all  likely),  until  he  hears  from 
England.    The  civil  process  of  the  Americans  will,  of  course,  he  resisted. 

"The  American  party  ii  composed  of  about  seventy  aoidic'ra.  TUey  have  giin>, 
guncarriiigoa,  tents,  mules,  storea,  autlera,  and  all  preparstious  for  a  permaueut 
settlemint;  they  ars  landing  materials  for  erecting  barracks,  aud  it  is  believed 
thi>t  they  intend  to  fortify  themaolves.  They  preliiud  their  object  ia  to  protect 
tltum-elvea  againat  Indians.  Tbia  pretence  is  too  flimsy  to  be  north  notice.  The 
plan  uid  abject  are  th«se  : — They  will  cover  tlie  island  with  a  squatter  papulation ; 
they  will  fortify;  they  will  then  endeavour  to  bully  England,  by  pret«ndiug  that 
they  will  not  evacuate  it  uulase  they  are  expelled  by  force  of  arms;  and  thej 
"calculate''  that  England  will  not  go  to  war  with  America  fur  a  small  island 
thirty-flvB  uiilea  long  by  Eve  to  fifteen  miles  broad,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  globe. 
Manchester  and  cotton,  they  "  reckon,"  will  save  them  from  this  f^te,  and  it  will 
all  end  in  their  ictpinij  the  iblaud. 

"  This 'occui«tion"  excited  the  indignation  of  the  British  public  here  tu  a 
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fired  from  either  side  may  lead  to  events  beyond  control 
or  calculation. 


degree,  as  you  may  ipiagine.  View  it  as  one  will,  it  is  an  act  of  war,  public  or 
private.  But  I  will  refrain  from  criticising  it.  All  here  feel  that  the  nation  has 
been  insulted  most  grossly,  and  rely  with  confidence  on  prompt  action  by  the 
Home  Goyemment  for  redress  of  the  outrage. 

**To  the  United  States  the  islands  are  really  useless,  except  for  purposes  of 
annoyance,  eyesore,  and  impediment.  They  are  far  removed  from  their  terri- 
tories on  the  mainland,  and  their  position  is  intended  eyidently  as  a  wedge  to 
wrest  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia  from  England. 

To  Great  Britain  the  island  of  San  Juan  is  of  tho  first  importance.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  commands  the  narrow  channels  through  which 
alone  British  Columbia  and  the  inner  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island  can  be 
approached.  We  require  it  to  give  us  a  right  of  access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  our 
own  poasesnons,  unmolested  by  another  power.  Both  Vancouver's  Island  and 
British  Columbia  had  better  be  given  up  if  we  part  with  San  Juan ;  for  a  fortifi- 
cation on  this  island  would  command  our  western  passage  to  Froser  Iliver  by  the 
Canal  de  Haro,  while  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  submit  to  the  line  being  run 
through  the  Canal,  and  the  Americans,  consequently,  get  the  group,  they  can  also 
fortify  Lopez  and  other  islands,  and  completely  command  the  eastern  passage  of 
Rosario,  and  shut  us  out  entirely  from  our  own  mainland.  The  most  strained 
construction  of  the  treaty  will  not  give  them  the  line  they  claim ;  but  it  is  not 
the  tnte  construction  or  meaning  of  treaties  they  want  to  arrive  at  It  is  posses- 
sion of  our  new  gold  country,  of  v^  hich  they  are  rabidly  jealous. 


tt 


"'The  Govebnor's  Message. 

" '  To  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of 

Vancouver's  Island. 

' "  OovemmeTU  House,  Victoria,  Aug.  3. 
'  Gentlemen, — I  have  to  communicate,  for  your  information,  the  intelligence 
of  the  landing  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  on  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  military  post  and  of  asserting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  that  island.  Having  received  no  information 
from  any  quarter  that  the  United  States  ever  contemplated  taking  military  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory,  while  the  boundary  line  remained 
unsettled,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  late  unwarrantable  and  discourteous 
act,  so  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  has  originated  in  error,  and 
been  undertaken  without  the  authority  of  that  Government.  That  impression  is 
corroborated  by  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  for  the  United 
States,  dated  Washington,  the  12th  of  July,  1855,  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Washington,  which  contains  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Governor  of  Washington  territory,  and  displays,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  conciliatory  and  moderate  view^  entertained  by  his  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  disputed  territory.  Though  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the 
islands  situated  to  the  westward  of  Vancouver  or  Rosario  Straits  is,  to  our  minds, 
clearly  established  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846;  and  though  those 
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In  this  respect  the  actual  incipient  dispute  on  the 
north-west  is  far  more  critical  than  that  which  was 
raging  tweuty  years  ago  to  the  north-east.  A  scuffle 
between  irregular  settlers  or  undisciplined  militia-meii 
across  an  inland  frontier  is  of  small  moment,  compared 
to  a  naval  conflict,  on  ever  so  isolated  a  scene,  or  ever  sa 
confined  a  scale.     Tho  most  sensitive  point  of  reciprocal 

ialooilB  hriva,  siuce  tlie  fouodHtioLi  of  tliie  cciloDjibcea  conaideied  as  Bclepeudeutif 
of  Vttnoouver'B  Islnnd,  it  i*  wall  known  to  you,  gentlemeu,  that  out  of  rBapect  ta 
tbe  oonatructiou  that  liaa  boeu  put  upon  that  treaty  by  the  Government  of  the 
Claited  States,  wo  have  abgtiuDed  frum  excniising  etolusive  BoVBreigutj  over  thetu. 
ConviDced  thot  aay  assumption  on  either  aide  of  eiclusiia  right  to  the  disputed 
territoi'y  would  eimply  b«  n  fruitleaa  uid  miachiavoui  waste  of  euergy,  ueitUer 
detracting  from,  nor  adding  force  to  the  claima  of  either  untiou.  wiee  and  doll' 
■iderate  policy  cnjoiaa  upon  ue  the  part  of  leaving  eo  iuiportaut  a  nadoniJ 
quaation  for  settlement  by  tlis  proper  &utbnritieE,  And  of  avoiding  cumplicstiaiU 
foreign  to  tlie  viewa  and  wishes  of,  and  probably  embHrraaaing  to,  both  Ouveru' 
menta.  Immidiatcly  on  being  informed  of  tho  landing  of  [Tuited  Stotca  troopt 
at  San  Juan,  Her  Hajesty'a  ahip  Tributit,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hornby, 
wu  deapatohod  to  that  quarter,  and  aoon  after  a  detochuieut  of  Royal  Engineer! 
and  Royal  Uarine  Ligbt  Infantry  were  ordered  from  New  Weatminster,  by  Hi 
MajCBty'B  thip  Plumper,  Captain  Richardg,  and  those  troopa  will  be  lauded  i 
3an  Juan  to  protect  tbe  livea  and  property  of  British  auljects.  You  will  observe, 
gentlemen,  from  eualoaure  No.  1,  that  tho  captain  in  command  of  tlrn  United 
Statea  detachment  of  troops,  in  a  public  notice,  dated  27(h  of  July.  SBeutuOB  thtt 
eioroise  of  eiclueivo  aovereign  rigbta  in  the  islnnd  of  Sau  Juau,  wbile  th« 
President  of  tho  United  States  altcgether  disclaimH  such  pretensions,  and  seekg 
at  most  to  continue  the  joint  right  of  eoiereiguty  and  domain  in  common  witk 
Great  Britain.  We  may  presume  from  that  circumstauce,  that  the  notice  in 
question  was  framed  in  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  Qovemment, 
and  tbat  tbe  preteneions  aet  forth  will  not  be  maintained.  Entertaining  such 
opinions,  I  have  not  failed  to  impresa  on  Her  M^eaty'a  naval  offleera  now  stationed 
at  San  Juan,  the  deaire  of  her  Majesty's  Oovernment  tu  avoid  every  course 
which  may  unneceasarily  involve  the  aiiapension  of  the  amicable  relations  sub- 
stHting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  at  tbe  same  time,  tliOB 
oBtcers  have  been  inatructed,  and  oro  prepared  to  asaert  the  rights  and  tomaiutai 
the  honour  and  dignity  uf  our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions, 
■' '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

'"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  '  Jakes  Dodulas,'  " 

•■  •  Ttrrilory  of  Wiuhinglon,  ctvmly  of  Whiilcmii. 

<•  '  I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  30lh  day  of  July.  *.D,  l&W,  William  Smith  nn. 
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national  pride,  maritime  honour,  is  then  at  stake.  And 
as  the  best  way  of  lessening  all  risk,  the  assembUug  of 
a  large  British  force  in  the  disturbed  locality  is  the  most 
obvious.  Great  numerical  superiority  on  our  side  would 
be  the  surest  means  of  preserving  the  peace  on  this 
occasion,  by  making  success  hopeless  to  the  other,  as  it 
decidedly  was  during  the  discussion  of  the  Fishery 
question  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 


liiaac  E.  Higgins  were  duly  appoiuted  and  qualified  as  constables  on  and  for  the 
precinct  of  San  Juan,  county  of  Whatcom,  and  territory  of  Washington. 

" '  AU  persons  arc,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  commanded  to 
obey  their  orders  as  such. 

**  *  Given  under  my  hand  this  1st  day  of  August,  ▲.D.  1S59,  and  the  84th  your 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

'"Hbnry  R.  Crosbiu, 

"  •  Juttice  of  the  Peace: 

"  *  Protest 

*"  By  James  Doughis,  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  tho  Bath, 
Governor  and  Conmiander-in- Chief  in  and  over  the  colony  of  Vancouver's 
Island  and  its  dependencies,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same,  &c. 

*'  *  The  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Sun  Juan  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Haro 
Archipelago  has  always  been  undeviatingly  claimed  to  be  in  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britun.  Therefore  I,  James  Douglas,  do  hereby  formally  and  solemnly  protest 
against  the  occupation  of  the  said  island,  or  any  part  of  the  said  Archipelago,  by 
any  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  on  behalf  uf  any  other  Powers,  hereby  protesting 
and  declaring  that  the  sovereignty  thereof  by  right  now  is  and  always  hath  been 
in  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  her  predecessors,  Kings  of  Great  Britain. 

**  *  GKven  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  this  2nd  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1859,  and  the  23rd  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 

«  '  Jambs  Douglas.' 

"  *  MUUary  Post,  San  Juan  Idandy 
"*  W.  T.y  July  27, 1859. 

"  *  1.  In  compliance  with  orders,  and  instructions  from  the  General  Com- 
manding, a  military  post  will  be  established  on  this  island,  on  whatever  site  the 
commanding  officer  may  select. 

**  *  2.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  requested  to  report  at  once  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  in  case  of  any  incursion  of  the  Northern  Indians, — so  that 
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some  years  back.  From  no  fear  of  reproach,  on  no  false 
principle  of  pride,  should  England  allow  the  naval  forces 
of  the    two  countries   to    meet — if  war  should   becomt 


be  amy  take  Buch  stepa  aa  be  may  deem  uecessarj  to  prevent  an;  future  occur* 

"  '  3,  This  boiag  Cnitod  States  territury,  no  Uwa,  otbi 
United  States,  nor  courta,  eioept  auch  u  are  hald  by  virtue 
recognised,  or  allowed  on  thia  island. 


'  By  order  of 
"  Jamea  W.  Foray th,  3ad  Lieutenant, 

" '  Sth  Infantry,  Port  Adjutant.' 

"  On  Saturday  Iwrt  the  Admiral  (Baynee)  arrived  in 
CB|)t>iu  Fulford,  from  tLe  neat  ooaat'orSuiith  America. 
"  Our  forcea  are  Dibout  aa  rollowd  : — 
"  Tba  Oangei,  84  ^db,  about  700  men. 
"  The  Tribune,  31  guna,  CapUin  Hornby.   aShe  ia 


'  Captain  Piokbtt.' 


■'  Montlay,  Avg.  8. 
the  fljig-ghip  (laaga,  S^ 


300-h. 


"  Tlie  Pi/tadti,   20  guns. 


a  screw  eteam-&igate, 
8te«jii  corvette,  Captain  de  Cuurcy,  300-hor 
steam    corrette,  Captain  Pievost,  tlio  Water 


"  The  SaUUiU,  20  guns, 
Boundary  Commiasionor. 

*■  The  P/unifer.  aurvojiug  vessel,  60-borM  pow*,  Captain  Riolmrd*. 

"These  yeasela  would  muster  about  l,14fi  men  in  sailors,  and  about  400 
mariuas.  Tbere  are  alao  of  Royal  Engineeia  and  Ituyal  Uariae  Light  luhotry  a 
body  of  about  300  men,  at)  ready  for  service— picked  troops. 

■'  Colonel  Moody  cauia  down  from  British  Columbia  yesterday  with  5(  Mariuo 
Light  lii^try,  nho  ore  to  be  posted  at  Victoria,  for  the  delaUK  of  the  place,  in 
case  of  an  attack  by  the  AuierioanH  ;  and  uieaaurea  are  to  be  immediately  taken 
to  form  a  militia  aud  atber  lueaus  of  defence. 

"  The  AinerieaQB  did  not  count  the  coat  of  iuaultiog  or  of  attacking  us.  They 
forgot  their  old  enemies  the  Indians,  who  are  bumiug  with  revenge,  thirotiug  fur 
llieir  blood.  Let  it  once  be  known  that  the  Kuglisli  are  no  longer  friendly  with 
the  Americans,  and  aluniberiug  feuda  will  break  out;  but  let  it  be  known  that 
they  arc  at  tear,  and  100,000  Indians  will  attack  the  Amoriuina  unasked.  They 
iwiuiro  no  iustigntion. 

"Sir  Ifdward  LytCon,  in  hia  inslrUGtioDS  to  Colonel  Moody  the  other  day, 
promised  thst 

"  '  The  colonista  inuat  not  be  left  to  suppose  tliat  against  eiteraal  aggreaaiou 
Qraat  Britiun  would  not  render  them  the  aid  due  to  the  dignity  of  her  Crown  and 
the  aofety  of  her  aubjcota  in  every  port  of  Her  Miijusty's  domiuioua;  fur  wherever 
England  eiteuds  bcr  scoptro,  there,  lu  against  the  furcigu  enemy,  she  pledges  the 
defence  of  ber  aword.' 

■'  I  now  tall  upon  thu  proseut  Guvci'Limout  to  ruduuui  this  pledge." 
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seriously  imminent  between  them  —  on  equal  terms. 
Mutually  brave,  well  disciplined,  and  skilful,  the  result 
of  a  fight  between  ship  and  ship  of  the  same  force 
must  always  be  doubtful.  A  victory  gained  by  an 
American  over  a  British  vessel  would  raise  the  same 
spirit  of  inflated  presumption  that  drove  the  whole 
people  wild  in  the  last  unnatural  war.  The  same  cause 
would  assuredly  produce  the  same  consequence  now, 
in  exaggerated  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  enormous  growth  of  strength,  wealth,  and 
self-reliance.  No  greater  public  calamity  could  occur 
than  a  war  between  England  and  America,  except  a  war 
between  England  and  France.  While  the  European  alli- 
ance is  preserved,  a  dispute  with  our  transatlantic  rivals 
is  comparatively  of  small  importance.  A  positive  rupture 
with  them  would  be  of  grievous  mischief  to  commercial 
and  industrial  interests,  and  cause  infinite  individual  loss. 
But  it  would  only  check  the  development  of  civilization  in 
America,  and  could  not  affect  its  established  supremacy 
in  England  ;  while  a  war  with  France  would  imperil 
the  very  existence  of  Freedom  in  Europe,  by  either 
strengthening  the  power  of  Imperial  despotism,  or  letting 
loose  the  flood  of  ultra  republicanism  (possibly  England's 

surest   measure   of    safety)    between    which    evils    real, 

« 

rational  Liberty,  as  it  flourishes  in  these  islands,  and 
is  bit  by  bit  taking  root  in  portions  of  the  Continent, 
might  perhaps  utterly  perish.     A  steady  political  friend- 
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ship  between  France  and  England,  acting  together, 
whether  in  the  East  or  West,  on  principles  of  honourable 
reciprocity,  is  the  sure  barrier  against  aggression  abroad 
and  convulsion  at  home — and  the  truest  guarantee  of 
well-being  to  the  world  at  large. 


London, 

October,  1869. 
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The  following  work  is  intended  as  a  practical  essay  on 
a  great  nation.  It  is  a  record  of  events,  a  gallery  of 
portraits,  and  a  miscellany  of  opinions.  It  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  acquaintanceship  with  the  people  of  whom 
it  treats  ;  a  people  easy  of  access,  but  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  offering  to  the  observer  a  mass  of  incongruities, 
and  swayed  by  agitations  which  defy  a  steady  description.^ 
With  this  quaUfication,  the  work  must  be  taken  for  what 
it  seems  worth  to  each  individual  reader.  The  author  is 
conscious  that  he  must  not  put  any  higher  estimate  on  it. 
No  one  who  writes  about  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  considered  an  oracle. 

Among  the  most  embarrassing  problems  of  philosophy 
are  the  relative  effects  produced  on  mankind  by  climate 
and  by  institutions.  A  brief  or  rapid  conclusion  on  so 
important  a  question  would  be  unbecoming  in  any  one 
who  has  consulted  the  works  of  those  who  have  pro- 
foundly treated  it.  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Charles  Comte, 
and  Guizot,  are  among  those  eminent  men.  Mr.  Buckle, 
in  his  recent  most  erudite  work,  "  The  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,"  has  gone  deep  into  the  subject.  But, 
though  I  hesitate  to  enter  on  its  subtle  intricacies,  with  the 
chance  of  being  lost  in  the  labyrinth,  I  am  nevertheless  satis- 
fied that  writers  who  ascribe  to  climate  and  topographical 
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formation  such  great  influence,  have  assumed  an  exagge- 
rated value  for  their  reasonings,  an  error  common  to 
philosophers  from  Bacon  back  to  Plato.  And  I  believe  that 
those  reasonings,  however  applicable  to .  remote  times, 
have  little  comparative  weight  applied  to  a  period  in 
which  civiUzation  has  modified  the  primitive  rules  of 
society. 

That  the  Athenians  were  lively  from  the  effect  of  the 
vivifying  air  they  breathed — that  the  Hollander  of  old 
acquired  his  habit  of  dogged  industry  from  the  monotonous 
war  he  waged  against  the  ocean,  we  may  admit : 
BcROtHim  in  crusso  jurares  aere  natum.  But  we  cannot  so 
account  for  the  faithless  levity  of  the  modem  Greek,  or 
the  selfishness  of  the  Dutchman  of  to-day.  The  "  skiey 
influences  "  are  at  present  confined  more  to  imaginative 
than  to  real  results.  Bentley  was  right  when,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  alluding  to  a  people  overcome  with  vice,  he 
scouted  the  idea  that  difference  of  climate  inchnes  one 
'nation  to  sensuality  and  another  to  blood-thirstiness. 
Manners,  and  the  more  evanescent  feelings  dependent  on 
them,  are  no  doubt  affected,  to  a  certain  degree,  by 
climate  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  great  moral  prin- 
ciples could  become  subservient  to  its  control.  It  is  for 
casuists  to  argue,  and,  if  they  can,  elucidate,  this 
question.  They  may  find  it  comparatively  easy  while 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  distinctively  defined  com- 
munities of  Europe ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  North  American  continent  and  the  varied 
characteristics  of  its  people,  the  profoundest  theorists  are 
at  fault.  The  early  effects  of  climate  on  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  are  not  applicable  to  the  existing  national 
character  of  the  United  States,  where  the  acquisition 
and  distribution   of   wealth   are   points   settled  beyond 
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theoretic  inquiry  ;  while  the  action  of  natural  phenomena 
on  the  human  mind  must  be  discarded  in  all  speculations 
on  the  present  state  of  American  civilization.  That  civiliza- 
tion was  brought  from  Europe  and  naturalized  in  America. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
imagination  or  the  intellect  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
it  has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  social  state  of 
their  conquerors  and  destroyers.  It  is  with  these  I  have 
to  deal ;  and  among  these,  with  climate  of  all  varieties, 
and  institutions  widely  different,  we  find  general  results  of 
entire  similarity.  There  is  more  homogeneity  in  some 
localities  than  in  others.  Peculiarities  of  race  form  strong 
contrasts,  in  a  geographical  extent  of  several  thousand 
miles.  National  traits  are  flagrant  in  settlers  and  their 
immediate  descendants  from  various  European  stocks. 
But  still  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  whole  people 
are  aUke,  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Meet  an  American  where  you  will,  let  his  pursuits  in 
life  or  his  every-day  language  be  what  they  may,  be  he 
slaveholder  or  abolitionist,  of  whatever  religious  sect  or 
poUtical  party,  he  is  essentially  the  same  with  his  fellows. 
And  although  the  genuine  Yankee  is  only  he  who  belongs 
to  the  part  of  the  country  called  New  England,  the  term 
"  Yankee,"  as  the  cognomen  of  the  entire  national  family, 
is  now  as  appropriate  to  the  natives  of  the  Union  at  large 
as  are  the  distinctive  national  appellations  given  to  the 
people  of  other  countries. 

Yankeeism  is  the  general  characJter  of  the  Union. 
Yankee  manners  and  feelings  are  as  migratory  as  Yankee 
men.  The  latter  are  found  everywhere,  and  the  former 
prevail  wherever  the  latter  are  found.  Yankee  connec- 
tions and  interests  are  spread  throughout  the  land,  and 
are  gradually  neutralizing  all  opposing  influences.     The 
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Yankee  mind,  iii  short,  is  stronger  than  that  ot  the  other 
races,  and  is  subdning  them  all.  It  is  consequently 
important,  towards  the  knowledge  of  American  character, 
to  study  that  of  the  section  which  gives  tlie  prevailing 
tone  to  the  rest.  New  England  is  therefore  of  surpassing 
interest.  It  is  right  and  fair  that  she  should  enjoy  her 
moral  pre-eminence.  Liberty  was  cradled,  and  Inde- 
pendence founded  on  her  soil ;  and  a  frame  of  government 
exists  there  now,  a  practical  scheme  of  polity,  unsurpassed 
in  any  country  of  the  earth.  But  the  observations  in  this 
book  are  not  confined  to  New  England  alone.  They  are 
meant  to  apply  to  all  those  portions  of  the  nation  at  large 
which  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  Civilized  America. 

The  States  of  which  that  vast  union  is  composed  present 
themselves,  more  particularly  than  any  other  country 
existing,  in  two  distinct  aspects,  the  political  and  the 
social.  But  the  institutions  that  act  on  these  conditions 
are  infinitely  less  blended  than  those  of  the  European 
communities,  which  have  been  commingled  for  centuries, 
like  the  various  races  composing  the  population. 

No  people  offer  greater  facihties  than  the  Americana  ta. 
him  who  would  politically  examine  them.  There  is  so 
much  publicity  in  the  proceedings  of  their  government,  so 
little  reserve  in  its  treatment  of  all  questions ;  personal 
character  and  private  objects  have  such  obvious  influence 
on  matters  of  state,  that  by  studying  the  movements  and 
motives  of  leading  pohticians,  one  may  soon  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  party  measures.  But  the  extreme  caution 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  ot  social  economy,  repels  the! 
hasty  inquirer,  and  puzzles  even  the  resident  foreigner. 
Proud  of  the  breadth  of  their  political  scheme,  the 
Americans  willingly  lay  it  bare  to  inspection.  Ashamecl 
of  the  narrowness  of  their  social  system,  they  would  hide 
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its  workings,  not  only  from  the  world,  but  from  each 
other. 

Nowhere  else  is  the  individual  at  once  of  so  much 
and  of  so  little  importance  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
directly  aflFects  every  question  by  his  voice  or  his  vote.  But 
he  is  insignificant  as  one  of  the  mass,  a  majority  of  which 
carries  everything  before  its  aggregate  will.  We  should 
well  understand  the  American  man  before  we  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  institutions  which  he  creates  and  which  con- 
trol him. 

Many  clever  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  to  the 
people  of  Europe  a  clear  idea  of  the  politics  and  character 
of  -A  merica.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  the 
works  which  embrace  the  first  of  those  branches  are  too 
theoretical ;  those  which  depict  the  latter,  too  practical. 
The  essays  on  government  have  not  sufficiently  shown  its 
eflFect  on  the  popular  mind ;  while  the  strictures  on 
manners  fail  to  trace  their  connection  with  the  laws  from 
which  they  spring,  but  which  are  nevertheless  subservient 
to  them — as  parents  who  become  dependent  on  their 
children.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  extraordinary 
country.  Very  much  more  may  be  written  usefully 
and  agreeably.  It  is  a  theme  of  unbounded  variety. 
No  research  can  be  too  deep,  no  sketch  too  light.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  fathom  and  to  span ;  at  least 
within  the  reasonable  limits  of  one  work. 

I  consider  it  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  book  on 
the  United  States  that  would  be  extensively  circulated 
and  generally  approved  of  among  the  inhabitants.  If 
all  is  painted  couleur  de  rose — and  such  has  been  done 
by  English  writers — the  flatterer  finds  but  few  readers ; 
because  the  Americans  know  their  own  defects,  however 
they  may  deny  them ;  and  they  have  no  faith  in  their 
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over-ardent  eulogists.  If  a  bold  hand  and  independent 
mind  point  out  errors  and  keenly  satirize,  the  book  is 
devoured,  but  the  author  detested.  No  European  who 
writes  honestly  on  America  should  look  for  general  popu- 
larity on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  There  is  so  much  of 
what  is  political  to  praise,  and  so  much  that  is  social  to 
condemn,  that  one  is  sure  to  shock  home  prejudices  while 
wounding  foreign  pride  ;  and  the  double  oflFence  brings  a 
double  punishment.yr  Whether  you  approve  or  blame  you 
are  doomed  to  suffer.  By  professional  critics  you  are,  in 
either  case,  identified  with  the  object  you  pourtray  ;  and 
the  pubhc  will  not  always  take  the  trouble  of  separating 
an  author  from  what  he  would  depict.  But  the  prospect 
of  this  fate  should  not  deter  him  who  has  no  personal 
purpose  to  subserve,  and  who  can  see  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Nor  should  he  be  checked  by  the  reproach  of 
apparent  contradictions  in  his  views.  The  anomalies  he 
has  to  deal  with  often  baffle  every  effort  at  analysis.  In 
short,  his  task  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  his  execu- 
tion of  it  should  meet  with  great  indulgence.  With  a  full 
understanding  of  the  difficulty,  and  taking  chance  for  the 
indulgence,  I  began  this  work.  But  to  lessen  the  first, 
and  to  give  me  a  better  claim  to  the  latter,  I  resolved  not 
to  write  until  I  had  duly  reflected  on  what  I  was  about  to 
say.  I  was  aware  that  men  who  hastily  commit  them- 
selves to  an  opinion,  may  deceive  themselves  as  to  its 
value,  and  persist  in  what  they  should  abandon  ;  for  the 
pride  of  consistency  is  often  stronger  than  the  love  of 
truth.  I  have  not,  therefore,  forced  the  utterance  of  crude 
notions,  which  that  false  pride  might  have  induced  me  to 
stick  to,  right  or  wrong.  If  I  have  erred  in  my  opinions 
it  has  not  been  from  haste. 

The  English  pubhc  will,  I  am  sure,  take  this  book  as  it 
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is  meant,  because  they  will  understand  the  author's  feelings 
even  if  they  dissent  from  them.  I  am  not  so  confident  as 
regards  America.  But  it  is  only  my  imagination,  not  my 
conscience,  that  takes  the  alarm.  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  work  is  faithful  and  sincere. 

Yet  I  cannot  expect  that  my  disclaimer  of  all  unfair 
bias  will  protect  me  from  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
already  offended  against  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
Americans  as  to  whatever  concerns  themselves.  Aware 
of  what  I  risk  on  this  score,  I  protest  by  anticipation 
against  the  looked-for  censure.  Admitting  their  right  to 
vaunt  the  value  of  everything  American,  I  denounce  the 
inconsistency  with  which  all  parties  in  the  State  contradict 
themselves  by  turns.  What  they  gild  with  praise  to-day 
they  dash  with  blame  to-morrow.  What  they  glorify  by 
wholesale  they  vilify  in  detail.  Smarting  under  evils  insepa- 
rable from  all  forms  of  Government,  and  of  abuses  to  which 
their  own  is  pecuharly  liable,  they,  nearly  in  the  same 
breath,  cry  it  up  as  perfect  and  run  it  down  as  corrupt ; 
exercising  a  kind  of  political  ventriloquism,  which  behes  in 
individual  undertones  the  loud-speaking  voice  of  the 
masses.  Yet  if  foreigners  are  deceived  by,  or  blame  the 
inconsistency,  they  are. abused  as  dupes  or  slanderers. 

This  proneness  to  vituperation  is,  by  the  Americans, 
miscalled  sensitiveness.  For,  sensitiveness  is  a  nervous 
consciousness  of  one's  own  defects,  or  an  over-sensibility 
to  injustice,  making  us  shrink  from  coUision  vrith  the 
object  which  assails  or  slights  us.  But  the  coarseness  of 
American  retort  proceeds  from  an  obstinate  conceit  far 
removed  from  modesty  or  diffidence.  So  long  as  that 
serious  blemish  is  paramount  in  the  national  character, 
improvement,  even  of  palpable  defects,  cannot  be  hoped 
for ;  nor  can  an  impartial  observer  of  the  country  meet 
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with  toleration.  Had  I  suffered  personal  feelings  to  in- 
fluence me  they  would  have  given  a  far  different  colouring 
to  the  following  pages.  But  he  who  paints  a  whole  people 
from  his  attachment  to  a  few  individuals  does  great  in- 
justice to  those  for  whom  he  writes.  It  is  better  far  to 
leave  such  individuals  to  their  sense  of  conscious  meriL 
Were  I  about  to  make  a  record  of  personal  enjoyment  op 
private  excellence,  I  should  only  treat  of  pleasant  visits  in 
town  and  country,  and  of  those  who  made  them  so  pleasant. 
But  this  book  has  a  broader  view  ;  and  I  must  avoid  par- 
tiahty  while  I  steel  myself  against  reproof. 

My  volumes  do  not  pretend  to  embrace  all  the  topics  of 
importance  connected  with  the  United  States.  There  ara 
many  portions  of  the  country  which  I  have  not  seen,  auct 
much  which  I  had  little  wish  to  see.  The  parts  with 
which  I  was  famihar  are  the  most  settled,  containing  the 
circles  of  greatest  refinement.  The  days  are  passed  w 
I  would  have  more  enjoyed  the  adventures  of  the  prairie^ 
the  forest,  or  the  mountain  range,  the  rude  eccentricities 
of  half-cultivated  men,  and  the  wild  romance  of  nature. 
The  reader  has,  therefore,  to  expect  in  these  pages  ohser-* 
vations  on  the  better  part  of  the  American  people — aii 
established  community,  who,  being  heirs  of  an  earlier 
wisdom  than  it  falls  to  the  general  lot  of  nations  to  inherit 
form  the  materials  of  a  grand  experiment  in  civilization, 
for  others  to  follow  or  to  shun. 

Justice  has  been  done,  as  far  as  I  was  capable,  to  the 
pecuhar  traits  of  the  living  picture  I  studied  so  closely^ 
My  purpose  was  not  to  present  only  shallow  reflections  oi 
humanity — mere  sketches  to  be  filled  up  by  fancy 
caprice.  I  have  no  pride  in  lea\'ing  matters  doubtful  fron^ 
a  show  of  impartiality  ;  nor  do  I  presume  to  decide  boldly 
for  a  display  of  vigour,     But,  having  made  up  my  raind. 
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I  speak  it  freely.  I  think  that  every  book  should  have 
an  object  and  a  moral.  The  object  of  this  one  is  to  tell 
the  truth  respecting  the  New  World  in  a  way  to  be 
understood  by  the  Old.  The  moral  it  would  inculcate  is 
this : — 

^  The  United  States,  with  their  Federal  Constitution 
fairly  carried  out,  and  wisely  modified  according  to  the 
spirit  of  successive  ages,  are  better  adapted  than  any 
coimtry  on  earth  for  securing  the  greatest  amoimt  of  good 
to  the  greatest  number  of  mankind ;  but  the  beings  so 
blessed  must  be  satisfied  with  a  far  more  restricted  hap- 
piness than  is  aimed  at  by  the  ambitious  malcontents 
among  them.  The  democratic  forms  of  America  are 
widely  inconsistent  vnth  the  instincts,  traditions,  ard 
capabilities  of  the  European  nations.  To  force  those 
forms  upon  the  people  of  the  Old  World  would  be  almost 
impossible ;  and  could  be  eflFected  only  at  the  cost  of  a 
struggle  more  terrible  than  the  object  is  worth.^  The 
political  events  which  agitated  Europe  in  1848  and  1849, 
and  their  miserable  result,  may  justify  this  opinion. 

The  author  would  add,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
all  who  have  the  means  of  enjoying  even  the  moderate 
refinements  of  Europe,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  exist 
for  ever  under  such  a  system  as  that  of  which  he  has  here 
related  his  experience.  As  a  sequence  to  this  avowal,  he 
would  disclaim  any  desire  to  treat  his  subject  flippantly, 
or  to  speak  with  asperity  of  a  people  with  whom  he  lived 
so  long  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms.  He  has  followed 
the  bent  of  his  natural  style  of  writing,  taking  his  topics 
as  they  occurred,  treating  them  without  constraint,  and 
striving  to  blend  the  light  and  the  serious  in  fair  pro- 
portions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  or  three  chapters, 
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none  of  the  book  was  written  till  after  the  author  had 
been  some  years  in  the  United  States.  After  that  time, 
and  since  his  return  to  Europe,  he  has  performed  his  task 
by  snatches,  and  in  a  very  desultory  way.  But  his  judg- 
ment being  decidedly  formed,  on  whatever  subject  he 
undertook  to  discuss,  he  has  found  no  reason  to  recall  any 
of  the  opinions  thus  put  on  record. 
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2  THE   VOYAGE. 

feat  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  ?  That  I  am  treading  the 
soil  of  the  New  World  1  What  a  double  action  there 
is  in  my  mind  this  moment !  How  I  am  excited  by  the 
scene  of  novelty  before  me  ;  yet  how  depressed  by  recol- 
lections of  the  distant  and  the  past ! 

Slight  as  is  the  eflFort  which  leads  us  to  the  change,  the 
change  itself  is  great  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Less  in  the  external  appearance  of  things — for  nature, 
human  and  inanimate,  wears  nearly  the  same  dress — than 
in  the  whirlwind  of  associations,  in  reference  to  bygone 
days,  and  of  fancies  as  to  the  future.  Columbus  and  his 
fellow-adventurers,  he  had  no  peers — Raleigh,  the  red 
men,  the  pilgrim  fathers,  the  wilderness,  the  frail  barks 
traversing  the  waste  of  waters,  chivalry,  adventure,  witch- 
craft, as  the  mind  looks  back — civilization,  corruption  and 
decay  as  it  rushes  on.  We  are  lost  in  bewilderment. 
The  present  is  forgotten  or  despised.  We  feel  that  we 
were  born  too  late  or  too  soon.  The  dissatisfied  heart 
tortures  itself  with  self-born  regrets,  like  some  unquiet 
reptile  writhing  from  its  own  sting. 

The  first  stage  on  this  great  journey  is  the  voyage. 
Of  this  let  me  say  briefly — I  was  disappointed.  I  had 
been  often  at  sea  before ;  had  more  than  once  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  been  for  several  weeks  at  a  time 
cooped  up  in  transport  ships  ;  and  on  two  occasions  made 
European  passages  in  small  merchant  vessels,  of  a  fort- 
night's duration  each,  and  innumerable  short  trips  between 
England  and  the  continent.  But  a  real,  downright, 
Atlantic  voyage  had  excited  extraordinary  expectations  of 
the  wonderful  and  sublime.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
mountain  billows,  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  splendour 
of  the  skies,  all  on  a  scale  that  defied  every  common 
measurement.     But  the  reality  fell  far  short  of  all  this. 
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The  narrow  horizon,  not  more  than  what  I  had  so  often 
observed  when  out  of  sight  of  land  between  England  and 
Holland,  France  or  Spain  ;  the  quiet  sea,  in  comparison 
with  the  storms  I  had  encountered — the  scanty  glimpses 
of  grampuses  or  porpoises  now  and  then — the  every-day 
appearance  of  sky  and  ocean — ^was  all  very  common-place. 
I  was  just  sick  enough  at  times  to  make  the  ship  uncom- 
fortable to  me,  and  the  monotony  of  idleness  was  over- 
powering. Reading  was  not  "  made  easy ''  in  any  sense. 
I  never  attempted  to  write.  Thought  seemed  stagnant. 
But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  desultory  conversation 
among  the  150  passengers  in  the  "  British  Queen." 

This  crowd  of  strangers  from  so  many  different  countries 
formed  a  very  incongruous  assemblage  ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  mix  together  in  spite  of  all  discrepancies.  The 
saloons  and  the  deck  were  eminently  inviting  and  capacious, 
while  the  sleeping  dens  were  (with  a  few  exceptions  called 
"  state  rooms  ")  inconvenient  in  the  highest,  or  rather  let 
me  say,  the  lowest  degree.  None  of  the  passengers 
stayed  in  their  berths  a  moment  longer  than  they  were 
forced  to  do  by  tired  nature,  for  which  however  those  said 
berths  were  by  no  means  sweet  restorers.  By  some  awful 
mismanagement,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tarred  coal  bags 
were  stowed  away  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  cabins, 
and  a  diabolical  odour  of  creosote,  enough  to  cure  the 
tooth-ache  in  an  ocean  of  sharks,  pervaded  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  ship.  Five-sixths  of  my  sickness  during  the 
voyage  arose  from  this  cause ;  and,  to  escape  from  it,  I,  as 
well  as  scores  of  others,  resorted  at  all  possible  times  to 
the  upper  air. 

The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  British  subjects. 
Next  came  a  great  many  Americans  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union;    then   French  and   Germans,   a  few  Spaniards, 
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Swedes,  Italians,  .and  one  Eussiaii.  I  need  Tiot  say  our 
ship  was  a  floating  Babel — the  image  ivill  at  once  rise  up 
to  all  imaginative  minds.  But  with  all  this  confusion  of 
tongues  there  was  really  no  discord,  except  indeed  wheu 
the  boisterous  after-dinuer  choruses  flayed  the  ears  (as 
the  French  say)  of  the  musically  organised.  And  wa. 
there  not  singing  and  speechifying  enough,  ye  Tritons  t 
Voices  that  never  before  attempted  music,  and  that 
never  should  have  been  tempted  to  attempt  it,  seemed 
to  burst  into  song,  from  some  unharmonious  instinct 
And  others  little  attuned  to  eloquence,  daily  bellowed 
forth  toasts  and  sentiments.  A  few  of  the  passengers, 
however,  both  sang  and  spoke  well ;  and  there  was  s 
very  rational  conviviality. 

We  sailed  from  London  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  18 
reached  Portsmouth  on  the  12th  ;  quitted  the  shores  of. 
England  the  same  day  ;  and  made  the  land  near  Newi 
York  on  the  27th.  Several  members  of  the  company 
■which  owned  the  steamer  that  carried  us  and  our 
fortunes,  accompanied  us  to  Portsmouth.  It  was  the 
first  voyage  of  the  splendid  vessel,  the  largest  that  had 
been  launched  in  modern  days,  and  much  interest  and 
excitement  prevailed  as  to  tlie  issue  of  her  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  had  all  along  been  anxious  to 
make  one  of  those  who  joined  in  it,  and  had  considerably 
delayed  my  departure  for  the  purpose,  in  defiance  of 
the  dissuasions  of  many  ii-icnds,  and  the  public  fore- 
bodings which  promised  failure  and  foundering,  a  "  broken 
back,"  and  sundry  other  calamities  to  the  floating  palace, 
for  such  her  costly  decorations  entitled  her  to  be  called. 

The  commander.  Captain  Roberts,  was  a  frank  and 
energetic  Irishman,  His  first  officer,  Franklin,  an  English- 
man, and  also  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Koya!  Navy,  was  more  J 
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polished  but  more  reserved.  The  second  officer,  Stewart, 
an  obliging,  courteous  Scotchman ;  and  the  third  and 
youngest,  Watson,  as  active  and  handsome  a  fellow  as 
ever  left  old  Ireland  for  a  seafaring  life.  Among  the 
passengers  were  the  Commissioners  sent  by  the  Enghsh 
Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  topographical 
peculiarities  of  "  the  (then)  disputed  territory  -/'  a  radical 
member  of  Parliament ;  niunerous  mercantile  men  of 
many  countries ;  the  Consul  General  for  Sicily  to  the 
United  States  ;  a  General  from  Georgia  ;  a  Judge  from 
Montreal ;  and  other  specimens  of  our  species,  from  Prince 
Edward's  Island  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 

To  detail  the  various  objects  of  this  crowd  of  passengers 
would  be  amusing  enough,  if  I  were  merely  writing  a 
sketch-book  of  amusement.  But  I  am  anxious  to  got 
through  this  preliminary  trifling,  in  the  hope  of  recording 
observations  less  worthless.  Still  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
one  of  two  striking  illustrations  of  this  wonderful  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  for  the  shortening  of  the  distance 
— for  that  is  now  measured  by  time,  not  space — between 
•  Europe  and  America.  The  worthy  member  of  Parliament 
just  mentioned,  was  taking  a  two  months'  run,  voyages 
both  ways  included,  to  the  United  States  and  back  to 
England,  meaning  to  visit  half-a-dozen  of  the  chief  cities, 
in  a  length  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  New  Brunswick 
frontier,  to  some  southern  parts  of  the  Union.  Another 
passenger,  a  sporting  captain  in  the  Prussian  Royal 
Guard,  had  obtained  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a 
wild  Buffalo,  and  then  returning  to  Europe,  within  the 
prescribed  period.  But  an  old  English  colonel,  who  had 
visited  the  ship  the  day  before  we  sailed  from  Blackwall, 
was  induced  by  Captain  Roberts  to  make  the   voyage 
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totally  unprepared,  merely  to  look  at  America,  intending 
to  return  with  him  to  London  (which  he  actually  did) 
after  the  three  days'  stay  at  New  York,  to  which  Captain 
Roberts  was,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  limited. 

From  London  to  Portsmouth  the  weather  was  superb  ; 
and  as  we  sailed  down  channel  many  pleHSure-boats  put 
out  from  the  various  ports  on  the  English  coast,  filled  with 
gazers  at  the  great  steam-ship.  I  could  not  pass  those 
shores,  nor  look  towards  the  heights  on  the  French  line  of 
coast  unmoved  by  recollections  of  other  days.  But  these 
were  private.  I  strove  to  draw  a  veil  across  the  time  that 
was.  I  turned  my  glance  on  the  external  world.  My 
views  were  all  bent  forward.  And  when  the  vessel 
plimged  into  the  expanse  of  ocean,  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
shaken  off  the  bonds  which  had  so  long  bound  me  to 
the  past. 

What  may  be  emphatically  called  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  were  few,  though  not  far  between.  Two  or  three 
stiff  gales  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  summer  season, 
by  rattling  the  furniture,  smashing  some  of  the  crockery, 
and  shaking  the  nerves  of  the  ladies.  But  a  couple  of 
still  more  serious  alarms  occurred. 

On  the  6fth  night  of  our  voyage  from  Portsmouth,  at  a 
thousand  miles  distant  from  land,  I  was  lying  in  ray  berth, 
sick — if  not  at  heart,  very  near  to  it — when  a  rather 
unusual  bustle  attracted  my  notice  ;  and  I  quitted  iny 
cabin  or  crib,  while  all  the  passengers  in  the  coriidors  at 
either  side  were  apparently  asleep.  I  made  my  way 
towards  the  engine-room,  and  soon  met  one  of  the  oE&cers 
who  told  me  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  that  the  whole  mass  of  coal  stowed  away  around 
the  furnace,  fi'om  which  it  was  separated  by  an  iron  screen, 
had  been  graduaUy  heating  for  five  days  and  nights,  until 
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it  at  length  burst  out  into  flames,  which  were  provi- 
dentially  discoyered  by  one  of  the  passengers  before  any 
of  the  wood- work  had  taken  fire.  Captain  Roberts  was 
immediately  summoned,  and  he  at  once  set  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  crew  and  the  stokers  to  work  to  remove  the 
burning  and  smoking  material,  which  was  accomplished 
very  fortunately  ;  but  not  in  less  than  six  hours  of  inces- 
sant labour,  and  with  infinite  difficulty.  There  were  not 
four  persons  in  the  ship,  besides  the  officers  and  men,  who 
knew  anything  of  the  affair  until  the  next  day,  when  all 
danger  from  that  cause  was  over.  But  on  that  next  day 
it  blew  harder  than  it  had  yet  done  ;  and  as  night  came 
on,  some  of  the  more  nervous  among  the  passengers,  to 
whom  the  past  danger  from  one  element  was  more  for- 
cibly brought  to  mind  by  the  increasing  violence  of  others, 
were  ready  to  magnify  any  real  alarms  and  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  more.  As  the  gale  increased  the  huge  vessel 
rolled  awfully,  and  a  terrible  commotion  took  place  among 
the  splendid  furniture  of  the  main  saloon.  Knowing  that 
I  should  be  inevitably  pitched  out  of  my  berth  had  I  gone 
below,  I  stretched  myself  on  a  sofa,  and  looked  on  with  I 
confess  a  sort  of  malicious  enjoyment,  as  the  concussion  of 
seat  against  seat  and  table  against  table,  knocked  off*  one  by 
one  the  corners,  knobs,  and  other  fantastic  protuberances 
with  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  proprietors  had  adorned 
the  various  meublesy  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  pas- 
sengers during  some  previous  rough  weather,  from  a 
series  of  assault  and  battery  against  limbs  and  caicases, 
by  those  .  prominent  imitations  of  the  gothic.  I  was 
calculating  the  great  comfort  that  was  in  store  for  us 
when  all  these  gimcracks  would  be  rounded  off*  and 
smoothed  away  from  the  chairs,  tables  and  settees,  when 
a  loud  alarum  on  deck,  and  a  sudden  illumination  of  the 
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saloon,  from  a  light  sti-eaming  tlirough  the  hatchway- 
window,  caused  me  and  a  dozen  more  to  spring  to  our 
feet. 

"  The  ship's  on  fire  !  "  was  the  exclamation  of  half  the 
party,  staggeriug  and  rolling  across  the  room. 

"  I  knew  it   would  come  to  this,  by  G ! "  cried 

the  long-visaged  and  cadaverous-looking  general  from 
Georgia. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  uttered  one. 

"  You  don't  i-eally  think  she's  on  fire  !"  bawled  another, 

"  I  do,  by  the  Etarnal!"  coolly  answered  the  general. 
drawing  on  his  pantaloons,  "  and  we'll  be  all  driving  to 
everlasting  smash  in  no  time." 

Hastening  on  deck,  and  fairly  in  the  open  air,  I  soon 
ascertained  that  the  light  which  had  caused  so  much 
apprehension,  proceeded  from  two  or  three  large  lantema 
hoisted  up  to  tlie  mast  head,  the  concentrated  rays  of 
which  had  found  a  focus  in  the  glass  of  the  hatchway 
skylight,  sufficient  to  cause  the  fierce  glare  below.  But 
although  relieved  from  all  dread  on  the  score  of  fire, 
I  found  that  a  danger  even  more  appalling,  fi'om  being 
less  easily  remedied,  was  close  upon  us.  It  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  square-rigged  vessel  in  full  sail,  which 
was  bearing  down  upon  us  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
running  before  the  wind,  without  any  lights  visible  in  any 
part,  and  as  it  would  seem,  totally  indifferent  to  those  wo 
had  hung  out  She  was  close  beside  us,  as  I  leaned  over 
the  gangway  with  several  of  the  crew  and  pasaengera. 
every  instant  expecting  her  howa  to  come  plump  against 
our  paddle-box  or  hull ;  while  the  officer  of  the  watch  and 
others  who  rushed  on  deck,  were  stimulating  the  efforts  of 
the  men  at  the  wheel  to  luff  and  avoid  the  impending  crash. 
Loud  shouts  were  sent  out  from  all  of  us,  as  warnings  to  the 
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stranger  ;  but  those  on  board  of  her  seemed  to  be  all 
below  or  all  asleep  ;  and  as  somebody  beside  me  cried  out 
in  a  jocular  tone,  "  perhaps  it's  the  Flying  Dutchman/'  a 
shudder  ran  through  many  of  the  group,  and  every  voice 
was  instantly  hushed.  It  was  a  moment  of  mysterious 
and  irresistible  misgiving,  even  to  those  who  laughed  to 
scorn  all  commonplace  superstition,  on  commonplace 
occasions, 

"  D — n  her,  shell  not  answer  the  helm  ! "  vociferated 
our  boatswain. 

"  Put  the  helm  hard  up  I "  cried  the  officer  of  the 
watch. 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  answered  the  rough  old  steersman,  on 

■ 

the  starboard  side  of  the  wheel. 

"  Luflf  it  is.  Sir,''  echoed  the  other  to  larboard. 

"  All's  right  1  all's  right !  "  shouted  the  boatswain. 

"  Away  she  goes — Hurra ! "  exclaimed  young  Watson, 
springing  forward. 

The  bowsprit  was  in  an  instant  down  in  the  surge  ;  the 
Queen's  effigy,  forming  the  figure  head,  dashed  deep  into 
the  waves ;  a  cloud  of  spray  covered  tlie  prow,  and  was 
blown  up  upon  us,  the  gazers.  We  cleared  the  intruder 
by  several  points,  and  as  she  swept  fiercely  past  our  stern, 
plunging  into  the  foam,  her  bellying  sails  seemed  almost 
to  touch  our  mizen  yards,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  she  was 
quite  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Who,  or  what  was  she  ?  Whence  coming  ?  where 
going  1  These  questions  were  asked  in  rapid  succession, 
but  no  seaman  answered.  The  passengers  made  random 
conjectures,  guessed,  calculated,  and  asserted.  But  neither 
at  that  stirring  crisis  of  great  risk,  nor  ever  afterwards, 
during  the  voyage,  did  officer  or  sailor  utter  a  word  on 
the  subject ;  nor  could  the  chatter  of  the  curious  landsmen 
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on  board  elicit  from  them  even  a  shrug  or  glance,  in  token 
of  cither  assent  or  denial  to  tlie  various  theories  put  fortb: 
bj  the  babblers,  in  reference  to  the  strange  occurrence. 

In  three  days  more  we  bad  made  1600  miles,  and 
■were  thus  literally  half  seas-over.  Just  at  noon,  on  a 
glorious  day,  the  sea  calm,  the  sky  clear,  the  passengers 
almost  all  on  deck,  a  sail  ahead  was  announced  by  some 
one  on  the  look  out  :  and  we  soon  steamed  up,  with  all 
our  canvass  spread,  towards  a  vessel,  apparently  lying-to, 
with  her  sails  furled.  This  appearetl  strange  during  such 
fine  weather  ;  but  as  we  got  closer,  it  was  evident  that  all 
the  sails  and  running  rigging  were  stripped  away,  and 
that  she  was  uader  bare  poles.  No  one  appeared  on 
board.  Captain  Roberts  ordered  two  signal  guns  to  be 
fired.  The  echoes  rolled  across  the  deep,  but  nothing  gave 
evidence  on  board  the  strange  craft  of  their  being  heard. 
Speculation  then  began  its  work  among  us.  One  calcu- 
lated that  the  crew  were  all  down,  or  perhaps  dead,  with 
some  mahgnant  disease.  Another  guessed  the  ship  was 
abandoned.  Another  that  she  had  been  rifled,  and  all 
her  people  murdered.  While  the  Sicilian  Consul-Gcneral 
exclaimed,  as  a  hundred  of  us  stood  on  the  forecastle 
gazing  at  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  "  C'est  un  pirate,  je 
lien  doute  pas,  qui  va  ?iousjouer  un  maurais  tour." 

This  last  opinion  seemed  to  catch  the  general  taste  of 
those  who  understood  it,  or  heard  it  translated  into 
EugHsh.  Some  treacherous  shot  from  the  mysterious 
vessel  was  looked  for  by  the  nervous  ;  advice  to  the 
Captain  to  run  from  her  close  neighbourhood  was  given 
by  the  timid  ;  while  the  adventurous  urged  him  to  lower 
a  boat,  and  send  a  party  to  board  her,  several  volunteers 
offering  their  services,  Roberts  took  the  latter  counsel, 
and  had  the  engines  stopped  ;    and  while  we  lay  like  a 
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duck  on  the  water.  Lieutenants  Franklin  and  Hall  (the 
latter  a  volunteer  on  this  voyage),  with  six  or  eight  men, 
stepped  into  the  gig,  and  soon  rowed  alongside.  We,  at 
a  couple  of  hundred  of  yards  distance,  saw  them  climb  up 
unobstructed  and  spring  on  the  deck.  In  half-an-hour 
they  returned,  reporting  the  vessel  to  be  in  capital  order, 
quite  new,  laden  with  iron  rails,  evidently  meant  for  some 
transatlantic  road,  scarcely  any  water  in  the  hold ;  but 
every  portable  object  of  the  least  utility  carried  clear  off, 
no  boat  being  left  on  board,  nor  any  relic  of  furniture  or 
provisions.  An  old  torn  bible,  and  the  broken  arm  of  a 
female  eflBgy,  part  of  the  vessel's  figure-head,  were  the 
only  trophies  of  their  exploit  which  the  exploring  party 
could  lay  hold  of.  These  they  brought  on  board  ;  and 
then  a  short  counsel  was  held  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  vessel  and  cargo  was  estimated  by  the  officers 
to  be  worth  from  3000/.  to  4000/.,  if  she  could  be  taken 
safely  to  a  British  port.  Lieutenant  Hall  volunteered 
to  navigate  her  to  England,  if  the  Captain  would  give 
him  half-a-dozen  of  the  crew.  These  could  have  been 
easily  spared ;  but  to  have  put  on  board  sails,  rigging, 
and  provisions  for  the  voyage  home,  would  have  required 
six  or  seven  hours  delay,  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
lost  Considering,  therefore,  the  importance  of  time  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  British  Queen "  on  this  her  first 
voyage.  Captain  Roberts  did  not  hesitate  in  preferring  the 
interests  of  his  employers  to  his  own,  for  he,  as  command- 
ing officer,  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  prize.  So,  putting  on  all  steam  and  hoisting 
all  sail,  he  turned  his  course  once  more  towards  New 
York ;  and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  we  left  the 
doomed  vessel  to  her  fate,  met  thus  by  chance  in  the 
liquid  wilderness,  and  possessing  for  all  an  interest  almost 
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equal  to  that  excited  by  "a  thing  of  life"  suddenlj" 
discovered  and  forcedly  abandoned  in  tlie  populous  ways 
of  the  world.  We  lost  sight  of  her,  little  by  little  ;  and 
as  she  finally  disappeared  on  the  horizon's  verge,  we 
seemed  as  though  deprived  of  a  speck  of  companionship 
that  had  awhile  relieved  the  monotouy  of  sea  and  sky. 

Three  or  four  days  more  brought  us  into  and  through 
the  thick  fogs  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland.  Our 
only  hope  in  that  misty  region  was  to  fall  in  with  some 
fishing  boat,  from  which  we  might  procure  a  few  fresh 
cod.  Our  only  fear  was  the  chance  of  running  down  in 
the  night  some  of  the  small  craft  which  pursue  that 
perilous  trade.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  was  realized.  We 
saw  and  spoke  a  few  boats,  but  got  no  fish  ;  nor  did  any 
accidental  collision  take  place.  For  the  rest  of  our  voyage 
we  bad  continual  fine  weather.  We  saw  several  vessels 
traversing  the  ocean  in  different  directions.  We  watched 
the  grampuses  and  sharks  at  their  gambols,  and  tlie  tiny 
nautilus  as  it  floated  past  on  the  smooth  surface.  The 
rising  and  setting  sun,  a  brilliant  moonlight,  and  the 
increasing  brightness  of  the  stars  occupied  us  in  ardent 
idleness.  But  no  voyagers  across  "the  broad  Atlantic" 
had  ever  a  less  favourable  chance  for  enjoying  the  sub- 
limity  of  ocean  life.  The  grander  scenes  of  nature  to  be 
felt  worthily  should  be  viewed  in  solitude.  Companion- 
ship, unless  on  the  narrowest  scale  and  strictly  confined 
to  those  we  love,  deadens  if  it  does  not  entirely  destroy 
the  charm.  Our  populous  ship,  hke  some  huge  hotel 
launched  on  the  waves,  and  mechanically  urged  across 
them,  had  no  sympathy  with  outward  creation.  So  we 
turned  our  thoughts  inwards,  and  did  the  best  to  improve 
the  occasion  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  We  had 
almost  all  the  luxuries  of  the  land  ;  and  as  we  neared  the 
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New  World  the  general  vivacity  increased,  bets  were  made 
as  to  the  day  and  hour  of  arrival,  lotteries  and  raffles  set 
on  foot ;  a  piece  of  plate  subscribed  for,  as  a  present  to 
our  captain^  and  song  and  speech  were  the  eternal  order 
of  the  day  and  night.  Everything  in  short  wore  the 
joyous  aspect  common  to  the  occasion ;  and  finally,  the 
cry  of  "  Land  ! "  from  the  masthead  capped  the  cUmax  of 
our  expectations. 

For  some  hours  we  pushed  rapidly  forward  towards  the 
welcome  shore.  Land  soon  became  visible  to  all  eyes,  the 
highlands  of  "  Neversink  "  being  the  objects  first  in  sight. 
As  night  closed  in  the  lights  of  Sandy  Hook  Were  our 
beacon  guides ;  and  no  pilot  boat  appearing  as  we  had 
hoped,  though  we  fired  gun  after  gun  and  threw  up  several 
rockets  to  announce  our  want  of  one,  the  engine  was  at 
length  stopped,  and  we  lay  quietly  to  till  dawn. 

By  sun-rise  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  July  28th,  a 
pilot  having  previously  come  on  board,  we  were  bearing 
up  directly  for  New  York.  But  not  being  anxious  to 
arrive  until  the  morning  was  somewhat  advanced,  so  as 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  city  population  might  at  once 
greet  us  and  gratify  themselves,  we  went  quietly  onwards 
till  we  made  the  quarantine  station,  three  miles  from 
the  city. 

As  we  sailed  up  into  the  harbour,  our  sensations — I 
think  I  may  speak  for  almost  all  on  board — were  highly 
excited  ;  and  rich  associations  of  enjoyment  were  lavishly 
combined  for  us.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  at  either 
side,  the  briUiancy  of  the  day,  the  many  brightly-painted 
and  fanciful  steamboats  and  pleasure  barges  floating 
about ;  several  ships  of  war  at  anchor  (bands  of  music 
in  some,  joyous  cheers  from  all  of  them) ;  repeated  dis- 
charges of  artillery  from  the  battery  as  we  approached  the 
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shore,  answered  by  our  own  guns  in  quick  succession,  and  I 
tbo  shouts  from  thousands  of  people   lining  the   quays, 
formed  a  union  of  all  that  external  circumstances  could 
contribute  to  such  a  scene.     The  great  variety  of  feeling 
among  our  motley  party  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
For  our   own    parts,  that  is  mine  and  my  family's,  we 
were  exhilarated,    and  I  might  say,  delighted.     It   was 
a  stirring    preparation   for    our    landing    on    the    long- 
wished-for  shore  ;  and  when  at  last  I  put  my  foot,  for  the 
first  time  on  the    soil  of  the  New  World,  I  thought  I 
could  comprehend  tlie  emotions  of  the  early  adventurers,  J 
who  sought  their  checquered   fortunes  in   this    land    of  1 
promise. 

Note, — Readers  who  have  seen  the  "  Great  Britain," 
the  "  Persia,"  the  "Adriatic,"  or  later  still  the  "  Leviathan," 
or  "  Great  Eastern,"  may  smile  at  the  importance  given  ] 
in  this  chapter  to  the  size  of  the  "  British  Queen,"  a  vessel  i 
of  only  2000  tons.     But  it  is  not  amiss,  perhaps,  to  mark  i 
the  progress  of  Atlantic  steam  navigation  and  ship  build- 
ing, from  its  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time,  a  | 
period  of  twenty  years. 

And  here,  I  may  add,  that  I  have  let  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship  remain  on  record,  chiefly  as  a  small 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  poor  Roberts  and  Watson,  his  ] 
third  mate,  who  were  both  lost  some  years  later,  in  the  j 
unfortunate  "  President,"  with  Power  the  comedian  and  i 
several  others. 


CHAPTER  n 
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The  record  of  first  impressoos  is  often  looked  upoa  as 
the  most  rahiable,  sometimes  the  onlj  raiuable.  portion 
of  a  trareller's  ofceenrations.  If  those  which  I  mean  to 
make  during  mj  resdenoe  in  America  are  ever  descine^l 
to  meet  the  paUic  eje,  thej  most  rest  their  chum  to 
notice  on  quite  another  score  :  for  mj  object  is  to  givo 
the  firmts  of  experience  and  reflection,  rather  than  the 
hasty  remarks  of  impulse — frequently  so  deceitful.  But 
I  must,  nerertheless,  not  pass  by  the  first  of  those  first 
impressions,  which  I,  in  common  with  other  straugors^ 
received  in  the  earUest  portion  of  my  iuteroourso  witJi 
the  American  people.  The  small  matter  which  in  luv 
case  caused  this  action  of  the  intellect,  was  the  neoossit}' 
of  procuring  a  coach  to  take  myself  and  my  family  fiHuu 
the  ship  to  the  hotel  we  had  fixed  on.  No  soonor  was 
the  "British  Queen''  fast  moored  to  the  wharf,  at  tlio 
otlier  side  of  which  lay  the  "  Great  Western/'  lookinjj  vory 
small  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  huge  bulk  of  our 
vessel,  than  a  considerable  rush  was  attempted  frun\  tlio 
crowd,  on  shore.  The  police,  however,  exorcised  a  \vht)lt^- 
some  restraint  on  the  impetuous  many  ;  and  only  oortain 
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well-dressed  and  well-behaved  individuala  were  admitted, 
whom  I  took  to  be  the  "  Commissionaires  "  of  the  various 
hotels,  at  the  same  time  remarking  how  favourably  their 
demeanour  contrasted  with  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  our  own  seaport  towns. 
One  of  these  persons  approached  me  as  I  stood  on  the 
deck,  and  with  great  civility  inquired  "if  I  wanted 
hackf"  Attaching  the  usual  English  meaning  to  the 
word,  I  answered  that  I  was  rather  inclined  for  a  drivt 
than  a  ride  just  then,  and  tliat  I  should  be  glad  to  hai 
a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  Astor  House. 

"Well,  Si.',  there's  my  hack  standing  ready  to  take  yoM 
right  away,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  a  clean  and  comfort-^ 
able  looking  caleche  at  the  head  of  the  wharf. 

I  of  course  instantly  understood  that  the  term  hi 
was  the  American  abbreviation  for  hackney-coach,  am 
that  the  gentle  citizen  who  addressed  me  was  the  driver 
for  the  particular  one  in  question.  Travellers  often  feign 
more  surprise  than  they  feel  at  slight  differences  of 
phraseology,  I  have  long  since  become  accustomed  toj 
peculiarities  even  more  startling  than  the  inelegant  shoi 
cuts  taken  by  the  Americans  to  express  an  idea  in  English. 
Nevertheless  I  am  quite  aUve  to  them.  I  shall  have, 
occasion  to  notice  a  few  of  them  as  I  go  on  ;  but  shall 
just  say  in  passing,  that  none  of  the  abounding  slang  of 
the  New  World  struck  me  as  more  disagreeable  than  the 
iirst  sounds  of  the  word  cab,  instead  of  cabriolet,  and  'bus 
for  omnibus,  on  the  occasion  of  my  arrival  in  London  after 
an  absence  on  the  continent,  during  which  the  vehicles  in 
question  were  first  introduced  to  our  streets. 

The  manners  of  these  hackmeu,  and  of  the  Custoi 
House  officers,  obliging,  but  not  obsequious,  quiet  am 
businesslike,  impressed  me  very  favourably  indeed.     An( 
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lYhile  I  was  making  arrangements  about  my  large  quantity 
of  baggage,  settling  what  was  to  go  ashore,  and  what  to 
remain  on  board,  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  of  a 
burly,  but  cordial  appearance,  and  apparently  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  announced  himself  as  my  brother- 
consul,  being  in  fact  Mr.  Buchanan,  my  worthy  colleague 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Under  his  auspices  we  soon  reached  the  Astor 
House ;  my  first  impression  of  the  city,  as  we  drove 
through  some  minor  streets  and  a  portion  of  Broadway, 
being  that  it  looked  half  Dutch,  half  French,  something 
between  Paris  and  Rotterdam.  Small  details  of  resem- 
blance I  leave  to  more  acute  observers.  Great  was  our 
enjoyment  on  finding  ourselves  fairly  ensconced  in  our 
several  apartments  in  the  Astor  House,  a  really  magni- 
ficent hotel,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  building  and  its 
spacious  accommodations.  And  we  were  at  once  struck 
with  the  unusual  air  of  discipline  in  the  little  army  of 
attendants  who  thronged  the  rooms  and  passages.  The 
waiters  seemed  to  be  all  Irish.  They  were  dressed  in  a 
uniform  of  white  cotton  jackets  and  trowsers,  but  no 
aprons  d  la  Franfaise ;  and  the  ready  civility  of  their 
air,  and  extreme  neatness  of  apparel,  gave  me  an  instant 
notion  of  independence,  in  mind  as  well  as  circumstances. 
I  was  pleased  to  observe  such  an  evident  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  this  class  of  men  in  America  and  that  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  at  home.  And  thus  my  very 
first  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
country,  whether  native  or  naturalised,  were  highly  satis- 
factory. 

What  can  be  a  greater  luxury  than  a  warm  bath  after 
a  sea  voyage,  and  after  that  a  plunge  into  a  comfortable 
bed  with  cool  sheets ;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being 
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at  90°  or  more  !  Infinitely  did  I  enjoy  the  first  hour  after 
my  arrival,  thus  passed  ;  and  while  my  hrain  gradually- 
recovered  from  tiiQ  pitching  and  reeling  sensation  which 
seemed  still  to  agitate  it,  I  was  roused  from  my  resting- 
place,  by  what  I  tliought  the  most  extraordinary  clap  of 
thmider  I  had  ever  heard.  Tiicro  was  a  harsh,  metallic 
rattle  in  it,  of  that  peculiar  tone  which  immcdiatelj 
follows  the  lightnmg's  flash,  and  tells  you  that  the  electric 
Quid  has  been  close  by  you.  But  in  this  case  there  was 
no  lightning,  and  the  peal  was  much  longer  in  duration 
than  any  of  those  sudden  hursts  of  sound  which  I  had 
several  times  heard  in  the  south  of  Europe,  when  a  tree 
or  a  steeple  liad  been  struck  very  near  to  me.  I  sprang, 
out  of  bed,  and  looked  from  my  window  upon  a  churcU, 
built  of  a  dull  red  stone,  which  fronted  it,  standing  in, 
relief  against  a  brilliantly  blue  and  cloudles.s  sky,  the  sua' 
brightly  shining  all  around.  "  Well,"  thought  I,  "  I  have 
often  heard  that  American  thunder  was  very  peculiar, 
and  this  ia  so,  indeed,"  The  rumbling  crash  was  dying 
away,  when  my  wife,  who  was  dressing  in  the  next  room, 
opened  the  door,  and  asked  me,  if  It  was  not  very  strange 
to  have  a  thunder-storm  in  such  fine  weather  'i  I  lepHed 
that  it  was  very  strange,  hut  not  so  strange  as  the  thunder 
itself;  and  before  we  could  pursue  our  observations,  another 
clap,  fiercer,  and  apparently  closer  than  tho  first,  rattled 
along  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  seemed  to  vibrate 
from  tlie  bottom  to  the  top  of  tho  house.  I  again  thi-ust 
my  head  out  of  the  window  :  saw  to  my  amazement  the 
same  deep  blue,  and  the  glorious  sunshine,  and  the  spire 
at  the  other  side  of  the  street  untottering ;  and  again 
remarked  to  my  etjually  astonished  helpmate,  that  it  w. 
certainly  the  oddest  kind  of  thunder,  and  the  oddest  kind 
of  weather /or  thunder,  imaginable.      Hearing  a  footstep 
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outside,  I  opened  my  door  on  the  corridor,  and  asked  a 
waiter  who  was  quickly  passing  along — 

"  Pray,  was  that  thunder  ?  " 

"  Was  what  tundther,  sir  1 ''  replied  he. 
Why,  that  extraordinary  noise  just  now." 
Is  it  the  gong  you  mane,  sir  ? ''  asked  my  countryman, 
in  his  turn. 

"  The  gong ! ''  exclaimed  I,  "  was  that  the  sound  of  a 
gong  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,  sir,  did  you  never  hear  it  before  !  " 

"  Never,  and  hope  I  never  shall  again." 

"  By  my  sowl  then,  sir,''  said  he  with  a  smile,  inde- 
scribably national,  "  you'll  hear  it  often  enough  if  you  stop 
in  this  counthry,  for  that's  the  way  they  always  ring  the 
bell  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper." 

It  required  no  witchcraft  to  comprehend  from  this,  that 
this  infernal  instrument  was  adopted  by  the  American 
inn-keepers,  to  call  their  lodgers  to  the  table  dlidte.  \ 
felt  at  the  instant  that  this  was  a  positive  relapse  towards 
barbarism,  and  that  such  a  direful  knell  would  be  a  fit 
summons,  not  to  heaven,  but  to  "  the  other  place/'  I 
suffered  a  momentary  shock  as  I  bethought  me  of  poor 
Lord  Napier,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  clashing 
of  this  hideous  discord  under  the  windows  of  his  ship's 
cabin  near  Canton  ;  and  I  felt  that  the  war  then  threatened 
by  England  against  the  Chinese,  however  indefensible  on 
moral  grounds,  was  in  some  measure  retributive,  on  behalf 
of  outraged  civiUsation,  against  the  people  who  had 
invented  such  a  weapon  of  offence.  But  if  the  savage  in- 
ventors merited  punishment,  what  is  due  to  the  nation  who 
imports  in  cold  blood,  this  ear-splitting,  neiTe-shattering 
monstrosity,  not  for  purposes  of  warlike  assault,  but  as  a 
substitute  for  the  cheerfiil  tingling  of  the  dinner-bell,  to 
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drive  people  lialf  deaf  atid  tliree  quarters  crazy  before 
they  sit  down  to  table  I  Old  Dennis  himself  would  have 
disclaimed  such  thunder  as  that.  And  Saint  Denis,  as  he 
walked  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  might  esteem  himself 
lucky,  if  his  organs  of  hearing  were  consequently  suffi- 
ciently impaired  to  make  him  insensible  to  such  a  sound,* 

Dinner  being  prepared  for  ua  in  a  parlour  below  stairs^™ 
we  descended  about  an  hour  after  this  adventure  of  thefl 
gong  ;  and  as  we  passed  on  along  the  lower  corridor,  con- 
ducted by  the  waiter,  we  observed  on  the  open  door  of  a 
large  and  handsomely  furnished  room,  "  Ladies  Drawing 
Room,"  painted  in  large  letters.  I  thought  that 
rather  exclusive,  and  impelled  by  such  curiosity  as  would 
urge  one  to  peep  into  a  seraglio.  I  looked  into  the  apart- 
ment (my  wife  leaning  on  my  arm),  and  we  both  involun- 
tarily stopped  and  stood  still,  gazing  at  the  object  which' 
attracted  our  attention.  This  was  a  very  handsome 
and  abundantly  dressed  woman,  sitting  in  a  velvet-covered 
armed  chair,  with  a  high  back  and  of  singular  construction, 
for  two  curved  shafts,  of  about  two  feet  long,  projected 
from  it  both  in  front  and  rear  ;  and  the  lady,  with  arms 
crossed  and  a  most  vacant  expression  of  countenance, 
rocked  herself  forwards  and  backwards — not  sideways 
in  a  cradle — her  legs  swinging,  and  her  feet  just  touching 
the  carpet.  We  both  thought  that  she  was  some  unfor- 
tunate person  of  feeble  intellect,  thus  harmlessly  amusing 
herself;  and  upon  looking  further  into  the  chamber,  we 
were  still    more    surprised  at   observing  another  female 

*  KccoimtiDg  tliis  nDQodote  of  my  Srst  impreEsiuiifl  two  or  tbrcs  jean  late] 
in  ODB  of  tlie  hnapitsbla  villaa  an  the  bnuke  of  the  Hudeoii,  aa  accompliih^  I 
British  peer,  bcroro  uiil  siuce  theu  a  cabioet  miniater,  nho  was  of  the  pur^iJ 
seemed  Burprised  at  mj  not  havlDg  heni'd  Che  gong  before,  osBuriag  me  that  it  J 
WBi  adopted  ia  several  English  countr;  housea,  ia  place  of  the  diQuor  bell ;  ~ 
on  ineUiice  of  how  ignorant  my  long  reaideiica  on  the  contineat  had  kept  u 
some  of  ths  mprovcntents  in  Engliab  domeBtio  life. 
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form,  situated  precisely  as  the  first ;  and  they  persevered 
in  the  motion,  without  seeming  at  all  disturbed  by  being 
caught  in  such  an  absurd  occupation,  looking  most  ludi- 
crously grave,  and  nodding  like  the  figures  of  4wo  man- 
darins  in  a  tea  warehouse.  We  felt  for  them  more  than 
they  appeared  to  feel  for  themselves  ;  and  we  retreated, 
repressing  the  curiosity  that  would  have  made  us  stare 
longer,  to  see  the  result  of  the  t^te  a  t^te,  at  which  we 
should  have  laughed  but  from  compassion  to  the  poor 
creatures,  whom  we  really  and  truly  believed  to  be 
bordering  on,  if  they  had  not  passed,  the  limits  of  idiocy. 

I  need  scarcely  record,  "  by  way  of  explanation,"  that 
what  so  much  moved  our  pity  and  our  wonder  was 
nothing  more  than  a  couple  of  rocking  chairs,  those  fine 
tributes  to  indolence,  invented  in  Boston,  and  long  since 
common  to  all  America,  and  now  not  unknown  in  Europe. 
These  are  trivial  details  of  "  first  impressions."  But  they 
are  genuine  ones,  and  I  record  them  merely  as  a  proof  of 
the  small  matters  which  strike  ignorant  foreigners  with 
wonderment  in  every  new  country.  But  for  the  future 
I  shall  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  indulging  in  anecdotes 
of  the  gong  and  rocking-chair  genus. 

The  recollection  of  my  first  dinner  at  the  Astor  House 
lingers  even  now  pleasantly  on  my  palate — the  place 
where  such  memories  hold  their  seat.  The  good  cooking 
and  the  good  appetite,  the  large  well-ventilated  room,  the 
pine  apples,  and  the  lumps  of  crystal  ice  in  each  glasa 
of  wine  and  water,  making  champagne  taste  as  never  it 
tasted  before  :  these  are  delicious  items  in  the  account 
of  the  repast,  which  I  covet  to  tot  up  again,  even 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time*  But  New  York,  on  the  whole, 
fell  far  short  of  my  expectations.  Broadway  was  too 
narrow  to  square  with  my  preconceived  notions,  and  its 


enormous  length  reminded  me  of  a  wounded  snake.  It  is 
a  perfect  Alexandrine  in  atreet-raaking.  Tlio  Battery, 
however,  is  really  a  beautiful  promenatlo.  Washington 
Square  presents  two  sides  of  imposing  appearance. 
Hudson  Square,  with  its  centre  place  of  massive  branching 
trees,  is  very  handsome  ;  and  there  are  several  points  of 
view  worthy  of  a  city  of  500,000  souls.  But  its  position 
between  two  rivers  is  too  cramped  to  give  sufficient  verge 
on  either  side  for  the  improvements  wliich  are  called  for- 
by  its  increasing  population  and  wealtli.  The  public*, 
buildings  are  not  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Exchange  and  the  Custom  House  (both  in  course  of 
erection  when  I  first  arrived),  aud  they  are  absolutely 
lost  in  the  confined  space  of  one  rather  indifi'erent  street,. 
although  they  are  edifices  that  should  stand  resjiectively 
in  extensive  areas,  and  to  be  rightly  'seen,  should  havo' 
been  placed  on  some  elevated  spot,  neither  obstructed  by* 
crowds,  nor  liidden  by  intrusive  houses. 

My  hurried  observations  during  a  two  days'  visit  are 
scarcely  fit  to  bo  set  down,  they  were  so  very  superficial. 
Tiie  extreme  heat  prevented  our  seeing  much,  and  it 
probably  indisposed  ns  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  did 
see  ;  but  there  wei-e  many  things  of  novelty  to  attract  our 
attention,  particularly  the  large  mixture  of  coloured  men 
and  women  flashily  dressed.  Any  minute  examination  of 
the  public  institutions  was  of  course  out  of  the  question 
and  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  avow  that  I  was  not 
sorry  at  having  a  good  excuse  for  declining  every  proposal 
to  visit  jails,  hospitals,  and  penitentiaries. 

The  sight  of  suffcriug  is  to  me  at  all  times  intensely 
painful.  I  pretend  to  no  overactive  sympathies  with  ray 
kind,  nor  am  I  conscious  of  any  morbid  sensibility  ;  but 
I  never  voluntarily  seek  out  sights  of  sorrow  or  disease 
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from  mere  statistical  curiosity.  I  like  to  take  for  granted 
the  official  reports  of  those  matters,  and  to  leave  to  over- 
seers and  guardians  to  ratify  or  correct  them.  Happily 
the  world  abounds  with  men  whose  taste  lies  that  way, 
and  whose  sense  of  duty  leads  them  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  authority.  I  have  occasionally  seen  such  sights  at  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  which  I  have  been  invited,  but 
which  I  never  courted.  But  I  really  think  I  never  found 
any  benefit  from  them.  To  watch  the  victims  of  disease, 
to  mark  the  fitful  wanderings  of  the  insane,  or  to  catechise 
the  imprisoned  criminal,  have  a  harrowing  effect  upon  me. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  it.  But  it  invariably  super- 
induces contempt  for  human  nature,  as  well  as  compassion 
for  its  ills.  Mankind,  in  its  most  favoured  aspects,  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  every-day  life,  is  sufficiently  capable  of 
producing  this  result,  without  searching  for  it  in  the 
legalised  cells  of  guilt  or  woe.  I  can  gaze  on  a  wild 
beast  in  its  cage,  but  I  turn  from  the  grating  which 
confines  a  maniac  or  a  murderer. 

On  Monday  Evening,  July  29th,  we  embarked  on  board 
the  "  Massachusetts  ^'  steamer  for  Stonington,  on  our  route 
to  Boston.  The  arrangements  on  board  this  vessel  were 
admirable.  There  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  pas- 
sengers, and  nothing  could  exceed  the  order  and  regularity 
with  which  their  accommodation  was  provided  for.  The 
discipline  to  which  all  submitted  was  worthy  of  a  man  of 
war.  The  evening  meal,  of  tea,  coffee,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in 
all  their  varieties,  was  served  with  neatness  and  abundance. 
The  cookery  was  certainly  but  mediocre,  and  the  company 
was  mixed.  A  perfectly  democratic  indifference  to  gra- 
dations of  rank  prevailed.  Kespect  was  paid  only  to  the 
female  portion  of  the  crowd.  They  were  first  placed  at 
table  and  in  the  best  places.     After  them  every  one  took 
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his  KtAtioii  on  the  cane-seatod  benches,  ranged  at  eacH 
side  down  the  double  line  of  tables  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  immense  saloon  ;  but  there  was  none  of  the  pushing 
and  squeezing  so  common  to  a  promiscuous  mass  of 
travellers  in  Europe,  A  spirit  of  forbearance  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole.  Every  one  decorously  aud  silently 
sought  his  berth.  And  when  we  arrived  at  Stonington  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  (having  made  the  passage  in 
ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  liour)  they  all 
quietly  defiled  from  the  deck  to  the  quay,  and  walked  to 
the  train  of  carriages  on  the  railroad  close  by,  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  regiment  on  parade.  The  sailors  and 
attendants  on  board,  the  latter  being  all  coloured  people^ 
performed  their  duties  without  noise  or  bustle.  Every 
body  in  fact  seemed  perfectly  dnllctl.  There  were  no 
materials  for  an  awkward  squad  ;  and  what  was  most 
extraordinary,  was  the  total  absence  of  any  appearance  of 
control.  The  weather  being  extremely  warm  I  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep,  even  in  the  state  room  provided  for 
me  on  deck ;  so  I  passed  almost  the  whole  night  in 
promenading  above,  and  I  never  heard  the  voice  of 
captain,  pilot,  or  boatswain.  The  monotonous  rise  and 
fall  of  the  piston,  and  the  regular  heaving  of  the  engine 
gave  the  only  notion  of  command.  Mon  and  machinery 
seemed  to  keep  time  together  without  any  evident  signal. 
I  never  before,  except  in  military  evolutions,  saw  anything 
to  compare  with  tlie  good  management  on  board  this  fine 
steam-boat ;  and,  from  ample  subsequent  experience,  I- 
cau  vouch  for  its  being  nothing  extraordinary  in  thti 
United  States. 

The  early  part  of  the  passage,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted, 
was  very  agreeable  :  the  East  lliver,  as  tlie  sea  route  for 
an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  between  New  York 
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harbour  and  Ihe  Sound  is  called,  presents  a  succession  of 
pleasing  views,  though  none  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The 
shore  on  either  hand,  Long  Island  to  the  right,  and  the 
main  land  to  the  left,  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  neat 
villages  and  country  seats ;  while  a  couple  of  prisons,  of 
fanciM  architecture,  are  prominent  features  in  the  scene, 
and  may  be  considered  ornaments  by  those  who  see  them 
with  only  an  artist's  eye,  which  does  not  penetrate  their 
donjon  towers.  Hellgate,  or  Hurlgate,  for  it  is  called  by 
both  names,  was  to  me  an  interesting  point  of  observation, 
and  my  mind  was  carried  back  to  "  the  money  diggers  '* 
and  the  days  of  Captain  Kidd.  The  tide  was  just  at  the 
proper  height  to  let  this  celebrated  pass  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  rocks,  more  than  half  hidden,  were  lashed  by 
the  angry  whirlpool,  our  paddles  increasing,  the  commotion 
of  the  waves  ;  and  a  little  schooner  lying  wrecked  on  one 
of  the  rough  ledges,  proving  the  danger  of  the  place  to 
such  small  craft  in  foul  winds.  A  glorious  setting  sun, 
succeeded  by  the  brilliant  moonshine,  lighted  us  onwards  ; 
and  for  hours,  as  I  paced  the  hurricane  deck,  I  amused 
myself  watching  the  contrasts  produced  by  these  and  the 
stream  of  fiery  sparks  from  the  chimney,  with  the  phos- 
phoric brightness  of  the  sea  through  which  we  cut  our 
rapid  track. 

The  varieties  of  human  nature  all  round  or  below  me 
were  not  so  marked.  Character  seemed  moulded,  for  the 
time,  into  one  regular  standard,  as  though  the  weight  and 
measure  of  each  separate  mind  had  a  national  stamp 
affixed  to  them,  to  give  them  a  common  value.  There 
was  difference  of  countenance,  but  sameness  of  expression. 
So  it  was  as  to  cloth,  in  distinction  from  costume.  The 
features  of  the  many  faces  were  finer  or  coarser,  as  the 
fabrics  of  the  garments  worn  by  their  possessors.   But  one 
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unvarying  cut  aiitl  pattern  was  seen  thi'ougliout ;  and  it 
was,  both  as  to  mere  humanity  and  its  covering,  of  a  very 
ordinary  kind.  The  tone  of  tlie  men  and  women  was 
common-place ;  the  fasliion  of  their  dress  tlio  same. 
Equality  was  more  evident  than  liberty,  iu  as  far  as  the 
latter  implies  the  power  of  gratifying  individual  whim  or 
fancy.  The  movements  of  all  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike.  There  was  nothing  cnrvcd  or  angular  in  any  of 
their  actions.  They  walked  in  straight  lines,  sat  erect  ou 
the  stools  or  honcbes,  smoked  their  cigars  and  spat  ou  the 
npper,  and  chewed  their  quids  and  spat  on  the  lower  deck, 
or  read  their  newspapers  and  spat  in  tlie  cabin,  and  had 
their  "drinks"  and  spat  at  "the  bar,"  with  a  marvellous 
regularity.  It  was,  take  it  all  in  all,  a  most  curious  speci- 
men of  living  mechanism,  completed  and  brought  into  j 
action  by  the  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion  and 
general  habit.  But  the  first  aspect  of  tiiis  monotony  was 
imposing,  and  it  created  a  certain  feeling  of  respect,  which 
being  partaken  by  each  individual  in  regard  of  his  fellows, 
■was  sure  to  he  returned  to  him  by  the  mass.  The  total 
absence  of  everything  discourteous,  of  quari-elliBg,  disputa- 
tion, and  cursing,  of  vehement  language  or  violent  ges- 
ticulation, gave  to  every  gi-oup  of  talkers  the  air  of  a  knot 
of  business  men  transacting  their  affairs  ;  and  the  journey, 
by  water  or  land,  seemed  merely  a  link  in  the  various 
mercantile  transactions  which  took  them  from  or 
brought  them  back  to  home.  No  man  in  the  steamboat 
or  the  railroad  cars  {as  the  carriages  arc  everywhere 
called)  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  traveller  for 
pleasure's  sake.  Some  of  our  fellow  passengers  in  the 
"  British  Queen  "  accompanied  us  to  Boston,  and  relieved 
the  duluess  which  might  otherwise   have   become  op-  , 
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The  tract  of  country  through  which  the  railroad  lies,  in 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  is  rather 
barren  and  unpicturesque,  We  passed  by  Providence 
some  distance  to  the  left.  A  few  scattered  villages,  one 
or  two  of  them  of  a  straggling  extent,  sufficient  to  make 
them  be  called  towns,  seemed  built  entirely  of  wood,  and 
each  house  being  painted  white,  the  whole  had  an  air  of 
glaring  and  naked  neatness  that  did  not  look  comfortable 
even  when  shone  on  by  the  rising  sun.  Bleak,  arid,  and 
stony,  with  masses  of  stunted  trees,  and  pools  or  ponds 
intermixed,  the  ideas  of  forest  and  flood,  that  in  spite  of 
one  is  associated  with  every  bit  of  American  landscape, 
was  checked  on  the  eighty  miles  of  railroad  route.  No 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  ;  and  the  population 
might  be  looked  for  in  vain.  We  were  therefore  glad  as 
we  approached  Boston  to  find  the  face  of  the  country 
improve,  while  the  gradual  increase  of  farmhouses  and 
cottages,  well-peopled  hamlets  to  the  right  and  left,  and, 
as  we  got  nearer,  several  villas,  announced  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  and  wealthy  city.  We  were  now  soon 
summoned  to  gaze  from  the  windows  on  the  left  at  the 
State  House  of  Boston,  standing  high  in  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  red  brick  buildings,  and  after  passing  by  the  neat 
villages  of  Roxbury  and  Brookline,  with  several  others  in 
sight  on  the  rising  grounds,  and  traversing  a  swamp  of 
two  miles  extent,  flanked  on  either  side  by  lake-like 
branches  of  the  sea,  we  finally  reached  the  railroad  station 
(invariably  named  in  America  the  dSpdt,  and  sometimes 
pronounced  the  depott)  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Good 
carriages  were  provided  to  convey  the  passengers  to  their 
various  destinations  ;  and  we  were  soon  safely  set  down 
at  Tremont  House,  the  principal  hotel. 


BOSTON.— NAHANT, 
Feelings  on  arrivnl — Qenaral  appenrolico  of  Boston— RoaJ  to  Niihiii 

tlon  of  the  Plica —HUtoricnl  Momornndn — Tho  Hotel— Atmospheric  Phe. 
DDtnena — Society — Sky  Scenery — Its  Delaeive  EQectfl  on  the  Imagination—. 
Hcrnl  Analogy. 

My  sensations  on  entering  the  city  of  Boston  were,  in  a, 
certain  degree,  such  as  one  feels  on  coming  home  after  a 
long  absence.  Viewing  this  place  as  the  probable  scene 
of  a  residence  of  years,  I  had  reckoned  on  my  arrival 
there  as  the  completion  of  one  important  stage  on  life's 
journey.  And  considering  it  in  the  more  endearing  aspect 
of  a  safe  harbour,  gained  after  Iiard  buffeting  in  a  stormy 
world,  I  had  been  for  montlis  looking  forward  to  it  with 
feelings  of  sincere  and  cordial  good  will,  I  had  been  con- 
stantly during  that  time  talking  and  reading  about  it, 
endeavouring  to  make  myself  familiar  with  all  its  bearings, 
historical  and  local.  Many  of  its  leading  inhabitants 
having  been  the  subject  of  numerous  conversations  iu 
Europe  and  on  the  voyage,  I  could  not  look  upon  myself 
as  quite  a  stranger  among  them,  and  I  was  disposed  to 
meet  every  advance  from  those  individuals,  or  indeed 
from  the  citizens  generally,  fully  halfway  on  the  path  of 
intimacy  and  friendship. 

Independent  of  these  claims  to  my  personal  regard, 
Boston  possessed  many  attractive  peculiarities ;  it  ia  not 
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only  famous  from  its  association  with  the  early  struggles 
of  the  American  Revolution,  but  a  superiority  over  the 
other  cities  of  the  Union  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
to  the  refinement  of  its  society  and  the  literary  taste  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Franklin, 
and,  in  modern  days,  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  North 
American  Review,  the  only  transatlantic  periodical  which 
is  at  all  recognised,  or  I  might  say  at  all  known,  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  besides,  when  I  arrived,  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Channing,  Edward  Everett,  the  historians  Bancroft  and 
Prescott,  Mr.  Goodrich,  better  known  as  Peter  Parley ; 
and  a  numerous  body  of  small  literati,  the  authors  of  the 
"  Book  of  Boston,"  which  musters,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
full  fifty  contributors. 

-Then  it  is  the  very  focus  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the 
United  States ;  that  generous  body  of  enthusiasts  who 
have  stamped  it  with  celebrity  in  the  abolition  cause, 
obtaining  for  the  great  majority  of  its  population  a  fame 
that  is  justly  the  property  of  a  very  few. 

Altogether  I  looked  on  Boston  as  the  greenest  spot  in 
the  comparative  waste,  to  explore  which  my  fate  had  sent 
me  ;  and  as  a  residence  in  the  New  World  must  at  best 
be  felt  by  the  man  of  European  tastes  and  habits  as  a 
banishment,  I  over  and  over  congratulated  myself  on  the 
good  fortune  which  made  me  for  a  while  a  part  and  parcel 
as  it  were,  of  the  most  desirable  portion  of  its  vast  extent. 
And  so  feeling,  it  may  be  well  believed  that  I  considered 
the  various  groups  in  the  streets,  as  we  drove  along,  as  my 
neighbours  ready  made,  and  that  I  entered  into  the  system 
of  hand-shaking,  which  commenced  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  hotel,  with  a  heartiness  and  warmth  such  as  sanguine^ 
minded  men  give  to  whatever  is  to  them  a  reaUty. 

The  first  appearance  of  Boston  is  calculated  to  make  a 
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most  favourable  impression.  It  is  well-built,  clean,  aud 
bearing  evidence  of  increasing  embclllabment  in  every 
quarter.  It  is  far  more  Euglisli-lookiug  than  New  York. 
It  has  no  long  avenue,  like  BroaJway,  planted  with  trees 
and  sliaded  with  awnings,  to  remind  you  of  the  Paris 
Boulevards ;  nor  are  there  rows  of  painted  houses  by  a 
river  side,  to  bring  up  the  recollection  of  some  Dutch 
scene.  The  plan  of  Boston  is  very  irregular,  like  the  for- 
mation of  the  gromid  it  is  built  on.  There  are  bits  of 
great  beauty  to  be  selected  in  various  of  the  street  views ; 
and  I  think  the  "  Coramon,"  the  lioraely  appellation  of  a 
handsomely  planted  park  of  sixty  acres  extent,  with  the 
streets  which  look  upon  it  at  three  sides,  and  the  view  of 
the  sea  and  distant  hdly  country  covered  with  villages,  is 
altogether  one  of  the  finest  things  of  ita  kind  which  I 
had  ever  seen. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  series  of 
wharves  and  quays,  of  most  solid  and  imposing  construc- 
tion. The  warehouses  (here  called  stores),  mainly  built 
of  granite,  with  their  large  windows,  thanks  to  the  absence 
of  any  tax  on  the  hghfc  of  heaven,  look  like  long  lines  of 
splendid  dwenings,and  only  require  porticos  and  colonnades 
to  have  tho  air  of  so  many  palaces.  A  quantity  of  shipping 
mix  their  tall  masts  with  these  handsome  erections.  The 
public  buildings  scattered  through  tho  town  are  not 
remarkable,  except  in  general  for  the  economical  tone  of 
their  structure,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  extreme  bad 
taste  of  their  style.  The  new  Custom-bouse,  just 
beguu  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  and  the  Exchange, 
long  afterwards  commenced  and  quickly  finished,  are 
exceptions.  The  former,  in  spite  of  some  architectural 
defects,  ia  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  city  ;  the  latter  is 
a  plain,  but  striking  feature  in  State  Street,  the  main  place 
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of  business,  of  which  its  facade,  with  six  fine  granite 
pilasters,  is  the  chief  object  of  observation. 

But  it  is  not  from  any  point  within  the  city  that  it 
appears  really  what  it  is — the  flourishing  capital  of  a 
populous  extent  of  country.  To  see  it  aright  you  must 
ascend  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
or  Bunker's  Hill ;  whence  its  dimensions,  with  those  of  the 
suburb  villages  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  seem  joined  in 
one  immense  mass  of  habitations,  intermixed  with  spires 
and  domes,  stretching  far  into  the  land,  and  lining  the 
sea-shore  for  several  miles. 

But  the  advantage  of  seeing  Boston  in  these  various 
favourable  aspects  was  not  to  be  indulged  in  immediately 
on  my  arrival.  The  foregoing  sketch  is  from  after- 
examination.  My  most  lively  wish  in  the  earliest  hours 
of  my  arrival,  was  to  escape,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the 
overpowering  heat  to  the  remotest  point  of  rock  or  sand- 
bank visible  in  the  harbour.  We  accordingly  made  our 
arrangements  for  removing  to  Nahant  the  following  day, 
having  been  preceded  to  this  fashionable  bathing-place  by 
a  family  who  had  been  our  companions  from  London  to 
Boston,  arid  who  promised  to  make  every  effort  to  procure 
us  accommodation  in  the  crowded  hotel. 

Having  duly  taken  possession  of  my  office,  into  which 
I  was  inducted  by  the  deputy  of  my  predecessor,  he  being 
absent  in  Canada  ;  and  having  left  for  distribution  some 
of  the  many  letters  of  introduction  given  to  me  by  friends 
in  Europe,  we  escaped  from  the  fiery  furnace — for  so 
Boston  really  seemed  to  me,  and  proceeded  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st,  by  railroad  to  Lynn,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  ; 
and  thence  by  a  stage  coach  to  the  Nahant  Hotel,  situated 
on  the  extreme  South  Eastern  point  of  that  exquisitely 
refreshing  and  picturesque  peninsula. 


This  place  is  so  curious,  and  indeed  so  unique,  and  is 
associated  with  so  many  interesting  recollections,  as  being 
our  first  resting-place  in  America,  that  I  must  pause  and 
dwell  on  it  for  the  extent  of  a  few  pages,  an  hour  or  two, 
perhaps,  of  writing,  not  of  I'cading,  mind  jou,  gentle 
individual,  whoever  you  he,  that  may  he  startled  at  the 
promised  episode,  in  manuscript  or  print, 

The  usual  way  of  heginning  to  describe  a  place  with  an 
unexplainable  name,  is  to  give  a  variety  of  defuiitions  and 
derivations,  one  more  incomprehensible  than  the  oth' 
The  only  pleasing  point  which  I  can  discover  among  the 
conjectures  of  this  nature,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
Nahant,  is  that  a  certain  wife  of  a  somewhat  uncertain 
chief,  called  Jfoutowampate,  Sachem  of  the  Saugua 
Indians,  bore  the  euphonious  name  of  Nahanta.  Now 
whether  she  was  called  after  the  peninsula,  or  the  penin^ 
sula  after  her,'"'  I  do  not  jiretend  to  determine,  hut  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  associate  the  question  with  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  fair  sex,  and  there  I  leave  it.  Monto- 
wampate  was  succeeded  in  his  sovereignty  by  his  brother 
Winnepurkitt.  Tliis  chieftain,  the  last  of  the  Sagamores, 
had  three  daughters,  viz.,  Petagunsk,  Wnttaquattinusk, 
and  Petagoonaquah.  He  died,  and  with  him  expired  his 
illustrious  dynasty.  Whether  or  not  Masconomond,  the 
^K  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  was  of  the  same  family,  is  to  this 

^1  day  a  disputed  point.     So  is  the  connection  between  that 

^K  branch  and  Poquannun,  or  Dark-skin,  and  his  daughter 

^1  Ahawayetsquaine,  and  her  brother  Quealiussen,  familiarly 

^1  and  somewhat  irreverently  called  by  the  first    English 

^1         settlers,  "  Captain  Tom. 

L 


Pray,  Mr.  Murphy,  were  the  potatoja  caUed  .iftor  juu,  or  you  aficr  the 
potatoes  I"  vioB  a  qUBStioD  odcb  put  by  an  Engliali  gciitlEuiau  to  u  Tory  loqiut- 
oiouR  countrjmim  of  taioe,  uid  with  &  most  «liuiDiag  eSeot. 
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But  I  must  resist  the  temptation  of  culling  any  further 
flowers  of  genealogy  in  this  fertile  field,  and  pass  rapidly 
on  to  the  celebrated  individual  who  first  disposed  of  his 
territorial  rights  in  Nahant  to  the  British.  This  was  the 
Sachem  of  Swampscot,  whose  double  sobriquet,  handed 
down  in  history,  was  Duke  William,  or  Black  Will.  This 
chieftain  seems  to  have  been  rather  loose  in  his  construc- 
tion of  the  principles  of  bargain  and  sale,  having  bartered 
his  sovereignty  several  times  to  different  individuals  :  to 
one  of  whom,  Farmer  Dexter,  of  Saugus  river,  he  disposed 
of  it  for  the  sole  consideration  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  while 
another  claimant,  one  Witter,  insisted  that  he  bought  it 
from  "  the  Duke  "  for  the  valuable  consideration  of  "  two 
pestle  stones." 

These  transactions  led  to  a  lawsuit  between  Dexter  and 
the  town  of  Lynn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  in  part  as  a  sheep  pasture,  and 
also  as  a  convenient  place  for  turning  their  swine  into  the 
woods,  "  that  they  might  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and 
acorns ;  '^  a  fence  of  rails  having  been  previously  made 
across  "the  beach"  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  these  animals  do  not  climb.  Nahant  was 
for  many  years  the  subject  of  htigation,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Lynn  finally  succeeded  in  holding  it  against  all  claim- 
ants, and  they  possess  jurisdiction  and  ownership  over  it 
to  this  day. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  historical  sketch  is, 
that  those  Puritan  sons  of  "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  the  fan- 
tastic nickname  given  by  their  descendants  to  the  early 
settlers — soon  commenced  their  system  of  trickery  on  the 
poor  aborigines ;  who  were  thus  in  the  second  generation 
rifled,  according  to  law,  of  the  remnants  of  the  property 
wrenched  from  the  first,  by  force  of  arms. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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With  respect  to  Naliant  itself,  the  most  curious  feature  i 
of  tliese  records,  carefully  collected  by  Mr.  Aloiizo  Lewis, 
in  his  "  History  of  Lynn,"  is  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  J 
couple  of  centuries  ago  completely  covered  with  forest  I 
trees,     This  eeeras  almost  incredible — at  any  rate   apo-f 
cryphal- — to  any  one  who  sees  it  now,  and  who  learna  on" 
all  sides  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  a  clump 
of  willows  or  poplars  into  growth.     But  a  strong  confirm- 
ation of  the  statement  ia  to  be  found  iu  a  curious  old 
work  called  "New  England's  Prospect,"  written  in  1G33  by 
William  Wood,  and  which  was  undertaken,  as  the  author 
a-ssures  us,   "  because  there  hath  been  many  scandalous  j 
and  false  reports  past  upon  the  couutrie,  even  from  thdl 
sulphurous  breath  of  every  base  ballad-monger." 

Tlie    portion   of    this  "  Apologie  for    New  England,**" 
which  relates  to  the  place  I  am  now  treating  of  is  j 
follows : 

"  The  next  plantation  is  Saugus  (as  Lynn  was  the; 
called),  six  miles  North-east  from  Winnesimet.  This  townd 
is  pleasant  for  situation,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bayj 
which  is  made  on  the  one  side  with  the  surrounding  short 
and  on  the  other  side  with  a  long  sandy  beach.     ThW 
sandy  beach  is  two  miles  long,  at  the  end  whereof  is  a  J 
necke  of  land  called  Nahant.     It  is  nine  miles  in  circum^J 
ference,  well  wooded  with  oakes,  pines,  and  cedars.     It  i 
beside  well  watered,  having,  beside  the  fresh  springs,  i 
great  pond  in    the    middle,  before  which  is  a   spacioiw 
marsh.     In  this  necke  is  a  store  of  good  ground  fit  for  t 
plow  ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  only  used  for  to  put  youi 
cattel  in.  and  weather  goates  and  swine,  to  secure  thert 
from  the  woolves  ;    a  few  posts  and  raylea.  from  the  loll 
water-markes  to  the  shore,  keepes  out  the  woolves  and 
keepea    in  the  cattel.      One  Black    William,    an    Iruliai 
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Duke,  out  of  his  generosity,  gave  this  place  in  general!  to 
this  plantation  of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate 
it  to  himselfe/' 

1  will  not  transcribe  the  rest  of  the  long  description, 
which  would  have'small  interest  for  any  but  those  Avho  are 
attached  by  recollections  (as  I  myself  am)  to  Nahant.  Its 
many  visitors  will  perhaps  smile,  in  the  conscious  pride  of 
improvement,  at  these  records  of  wild  beasts  and  forests, 
in  a  place  which  has  now  neither  wolves  nor  woods  ;  and 
instead  of  an  Indian  Duke  giving  away  his  territory  "  out 
of  generosity '' — poor  Black  Will ! — can  show  only  a  few 
Yankee  Republicans,  who  know  very  little  indeed  of  that 
gift-impelling  quaUty. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Nahant  at  the  present  day, 
as  well  as  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  great  bay  into 
which  it  advances,  is  its  barrenness  of  aspect.  Utterly 
denuded  of  those  "  oakes,  pines,  and  cedars,*'  mentioned 
by  the  old  chronicler^  a  mass  of  naked  surface  and  rocky 
projections  form  the  natural  appearance  of  the  place ; 
while  art,  in  its  least  tasteful  mood,  has  studded  it  with 
cottages,  neat,  but  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  quite 
unomamental.*  There  is  now  scarcely  a  stump  to  be 
discovered  of  the  wolf-infested  forest  of  which  we  have 
read  so  much.  Nahant  and  the  islands  of  the  bay  owe 
their  present  nakedness  to  having  been  early  robbed  of 
their  trees  for  firewood,  and  to  the  absence  of  all  taste 
for  ornamental  improvement,  unconnected  with  profit,  in 


*  The  chief  among  those  few  exceptions  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tudor,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  liberally  striven  fur  the  iiuproyement  of  Nahaut;  and  whose 
cottage,  gardens,  and  young  plantations,  are  models  of  good  taste  and  enterprise. 
His  example  has  not  as  yet  been  followed  by  any  of  the  other  wealthy  proprietors. 
Indeed,  they  look  upon  Mr.  Tndor's  innovations  as  rather  objectionable — 
**  workings  against  nature/'  as  a  learned  neighbour  of  his  once  cidlud  them,  In 
reply  to  my  ezpreasioxi  of  approbation. 
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the  rich  people  of  Boston  ;  or  indeed  for   any  kind  of 
outlay  that  does  not  promise  a  large  and  quick  return. 

On  the  13th  of  Juue,  1668,  Robert  Page,  of  Boston, 
was  "  presented,"  as  is  shown  by  the  town  records  of 
Lynn,  "  for  setinge  saile  from  Nahant  in  his  boate,  being- 
loadcn  with  woode,  thereby  profaning  the  Lord's  daye." 
The  offence  in  this  case  did  not  consist  however  in  stealing 
the  wood,  but  in  carrying  it  away  on  Sunday.  In  fact 
the  town  of  Lynn,  had  in  the  year  1656,  made  an  order 
for  clearing  the  land,  inflicting  a  penalty  of  fifty  sliiUings 
on  those  who  neglected  to  clear  their  lots  within  six 
years  from  the  date  of  their  grants  ;  but  the  order  of  thm 
town  meeting  concludes  with  a  strict  prohibitory  clai 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  And  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  no  person  is  to 
any  kind  of  building  at  all." 

How  long  this  bar  against  settlement  remained  in  fori 
does  not  appear.  But  the  usual  gradations  of  civilisatioi 
may  be  regularly  traced  ;  the  savago  Indians  having* 
driven  out  the  wild  beasts,  and  being  in  their  turn 
expelled  by  the  pious  Puritans,  by  force  or  fraud.  lu  the 
hands  of  these  conscientious  proprietors,  the  place  became 
first  a  pasture  for  "  cattel  and  swine  ;  "  next  a  station  for 
the  catching  and  curing  of  fish  ;  afterwards  a  depot  for. 
fuel  for  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  then  aa  a  cleared  am 
cultivated  tract ;  and  finally,  about  the  beginning  of  thi 
present  century,  a  resort  for  pleasure  parties  from  Boston,^ 
and  so  on  by  regular  impi'ovement  until  it  became  the 
most  fashionable  watering-place  in  New  England.* 


i 


'  On  raiiliug  tlie  sboTe  BcntcDcu.  tlirso  or  finir  yeaia  after  it  was  writtaa,  t  Bud 
another  of  the  uisiiy  instancSB  of  rspij  olianga  wliieh  taka  pises  id  tbe  UuiteJ 
Statea.  Newport,  >□  Rhode  lalaml,  wbich  was,  iinlil  ver;  Intelj,  one  of  tUe  most 
secluded  Bumniur  Imunti  for  a  few  Sautbern  familicB,  iti  yearly 
non  beooma  a  crairdBd,  bustliag,  and  rstber  boistorous  roearl  o( 
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Cottage- villas  rose  up  rapidly;  and  in  a  few  seasons 
there  appeared  a  church,  a  school-house,  a  large  hotel, 
and  a  couple  of  small  ones.  Stages  were  estabhshed,  to 
cross  the  beach  to  Lynn  several  times  each  day  during  the 
season ;  a  steamboat  was  regularly  employed  to  carry 
passengers  to  and  from  Boston,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  ; 
and  the  opening  of  a  railroad  between  that  city  and  Lynn 
— ^but  reaching  much  farther  to  the  eastward — completed 
the  facilities  for  communicating  with  the  Peninsula,  which 
indeed  was  all  that  was  hitherto  wanting  to  make 
it  the  crowded  resort  of  company  during  the  summer 
months. 

Nothing  can  look  more  barren  and  uninviting  than  this 
place,  seen  on  the  right  of  the  railroad  leading  from 
Boston  to  Lynn.  The  country  to  the  left  presents  a 
succession  of  wooded  elevations,  forming  what  is  com- 
monly, and  I  need  not  say  absurdly,  called  an  undulating 
landscape  ;  for  except  in  cases  of  earthquake  that  epithet 
is  without  meaning,  applied  to  the  solid  hills  and  vales  of 
terra  firma.  Stretching  at  the  foot  of  these  elevations 
and  widely  scattered  in  the  meadow-land,  is  a  long 
succession  of  white  wooden  houses,  with  their  little 
gardens  and  enclosures,  composing  the  town  of  Lynn. 
This  place  extends  for  a  length  of  two  or  three  miles,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  10,000,  nine-tenths  of 
which  are  shoemakers,  whose  labour  supplies  the  South 
with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  per  annum  ; 
but  the  trade  of  this  locality  in  this  article  being  rigidly 
wholesale,  T  have  been    repeatedly  assured,  by  persons 


all  possible  kinds.  Hotels  of  enormous  size  have  sprung  up  ;  villas  have 
been  profusely  built;  old  boarding  houses  enlarged  and  new  ones  erected; 
and  by  these  results  of  fitshionable  caprice,  Nahant  has  sunk  into  comparative 
obscurity. 
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who  made  the  Fain  attempt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pur- 
chase a  single  pair  of  shoes  in  the  town,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  a  case  containing  some  dozens  can  be  had  for  love 
or  money. 

Between  this  far-stretching  settlement  and  the  sea  is  a 
marsh,  over  which  the  railroad  has  been  constructed,  and 
at  three  or  four  miles  distance  from  the  shore  on  the  right 
hand  Nahant  is  seen  rising  above  the  water,  and  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  a  curved  beach  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
length.  The  latter  is  the  first  portion  met  with  after 
crossing  tlie  great  beach ;  it  is  at  high  water  almost  an 
island,  containing  about  fifty  acres,  and  being  joined  by  a 
second  beach,  about  a  quarter  the  extent  of  the  former 
one,  to  the  much  larger  division  of  territory,  which  con- 
sists of  600  acres,  of  irregular  formation,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole.  On  Little  Nahant  there  are  as  yet  no 
habitations  ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation^ 
containing,  hbe  the  principal  portion  (to  use  the  description 
of  old  Wood)  "  store  of  good  ground  fit  for  the  plow." 
Tliere  are  several  other  shorter  beaches  around  the  two 
Nahants ;  but  excepting  these  sandy  curvatures  at  intervals* 
the  shore  is  entirely  rock-hound,  "  the  very  aspect  of  tha 
place "  (I  quote  again  from  the  same  authority)  "  beingj 
fortification  enough  to  kcepe  oft'  an  unknowne  eneraie." 

To  this  general  description  I  must  add  a  few  historical 
and  characteristic  memoranda,  which  boar  upon  some  of 
the  individuals  already  mentioned,  or  the  other  productions 
indigenous  to  the  district. 

In  1663,  Thomas  Dexter,  the  purchaser  of  Nahant  (J 
call  him  so  by  courtesy),  was  ordered  to  be  "set  in  tl 
bilbowes,    disfranchised,    and    fined   x£ ;    for    speaki 
reproachful  and  seditious  wordes  against  the  governmenl 
here  established."    And  in  August,  164G,  the  same  worth' 
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-was  presented  at  the  quarterly  session,  as  a  "  common 
sleeper  in  meetings  for  public  worship,"  and  heavily 
fined. 

But  previously  to  this  last  offence  (it  was  in  the  year 
1633),  an  event  took  place  which  might  have  caused  him 
some  unquiet  dreams.  The  poor  Indian,  Duke  William, 
or  Black  Will,  who  had  be^i  choused  out  of  his  patrimonial 
rights  by  this  same  "  Farmer  Dexter,'^  in  the  way  already 
mentioned,  was  hanged,  "in  revenge,"  says  the  record, 
"  for  the  murder  of  one  Walter  Bagnall,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  3rJ  of  October,  1631."  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  poor  "  Duke  "  had  any  hand 
in  the  murder,  so  as  to  justify  this  most  unchristian  act  of 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  pious  sons  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers ;  but,  even  if  he  had.  Governor  Winthrop  bore 
testimony  that  "Bagnall  was  a  wicked  fellow,  and  had 
much  wronged  the  Indians." 

In  1634,  on  "  training  day,"  Captain  Turner  went  from 
Boston  with  his  company  to  Nahant,  to  hunt  the  wolves 
by  which  it  was  infested. 

On  the  6th  March,  1704,  the  town  of  Lynn  took 
measures,  but  too  late,  to  check  the  spoUation  of  the 
natural  treasures  of  Nahant,  which  had  been  so  strictly 
enjoined  half  a  century  before.  Being  informed  that 
several  persons  had  cut  down  several  trees  or  bushes  in 
Nahant,  "  whereby  there  is  likely  to  be  no  shade  left  for 
the  creatures  ''  (the  sheep),  it  was  voted  that  no  person 
thereafter  should  cut  any  tree  or  bush  there  under 
penalty  of  ten  shillings. 

In  the  great  snow  storm  of  1717,  a  great  number  of 
deer  came  from  the  woods  for  food,  and  some  fled  to 
Nahant,  and  being  chased  by  the  wolves,  leaped  into  the 
sea  and  were  drowned. 
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In  1749,  the  summer  was  extremely  dry  and  hot.  Im- 
mense nmltitudes  of  grasshoppers  a.ppcared.  They  were 
so  numerous  at  Nahant,  that  the  inhabitants  walked 
togetlier,  with  bushes  in  their  hands,  and  drove  them  by 
thousands  into  the  sea. 

But  I  must  not  indulge  in  those  old  extracts,  which,  in- 
elegant as  I  admit  them  to  be  both  in  subject  and  in  style, 
have  nevertheless  more  interest  for  me,  for  reasons  before 
mentioned,  than  many  a  modern  matter  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  dilate  as  I  proceed.  And  having  thus  given  a 
general  notion  of  Nahant  as  it  was,  I  must  leave  much  of 
its  actual  aspect  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers. 

Nahant  is  really  so  unlike  any  other  "  watering-place," 
80  little  is  done  for  it  by  its  owners  or  inhabitants,  and  so 
much  of  its  attractions  depend  on  association,  that  it 
might  be  hard  to  account  for  the  great  charm  it  contains, 
for  most  of  those  who  frequent  it.  Seen  only  on  a  wet, 
or  foggy,  or  stormy  day,  by  the  "  transient  visitor,"  to  use 
a  funny  phrase  common  all  through  America,  he  must 
have  a  poor  idea  of  the  place,  and  of  those  who  love  and 
praise  it.  But  to  him  who  has  lounged  in  the  cool 
piazzas  of  the  hotel  or  his  cottage  residence,  when  the 
thermometer  a  few  miles  off  ranges  between  90°  and  1 00" ; 
or  walked  the  smooth  sward,  or  mused  among  the  jutting 
crags,  or  sat  in  some  granite  niche,  and  let  hia  mind  keep 
time  to  the  murmur  of  the  surge  in  the  caverns  around ; 
or  dreamily  watched  the  ripple  on  the  sandy  coves  ;  or 
gazed  at  such  gorgeous  sunsets  as  Italy  cannot  rival,  or  at 
moon  and  starhght  of  such  intense  brilliancy  as  no  one 
sees  in  Europe  ;  to  such  a  one,  the  impression  made  by 
this  delicious  place,  is  such  as  words  can  feebly  tell. 

But  there  are  frequent  atmospheric  phenomena  almost 
peculiar  to  this  spot,  which  give  it  stdl  better  claims  to.* 
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notice.  I  speak  not  of  the  glorious  thunder  storms,  when 
piles  of  thick  clouds  come  rolling  from  the  westward,  and 
lightning  flashes  seem  to  pierce  down  through  the  foaming 
waves, — nor  of  the  mists  which  rush  in  suddenly  from  the 
sea,  veiling  for  awhile  the  whole  peninsula  in  vapour,  then 
breaking  oflF  as  quickly,  while  the  dazzling  sunbeams 
bring  out  every  rock  and  shrub,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
creation  of  light.  Nor  of  visitations  of  aurora  borealis, 
more  expansive  and  vivid  than  I  had  ever  seen  before.  I 
mean  more  particularly  than  all  these  the  magical  mirages, 
which  in  the  heats  of  summer  rise  all  round  the  bay, 
giving  to  the  islands  which  stud  it,  to  the  wood-covered 
and  town-sprinkled  shores  of  the  main  land,  and  to  the 
shipping  which  is  scattered  on  the  waters,  appearances  so 
fantastic,  as  to  realise  our  imaginings  of  fairyland,  and 
endow  "  airy  nothings  '^  with  the  tone  and  colouring  of 
fact. 

Ah  !  if  this  wild  spot  on  such  occasions,  when  it  seems 
as  if  heaven  has  come  down  to  earth,  or  earth  been  raised 
up  towards  heaven,  were  bereft  of  those  human  realities 
which  too  plainly  recall  us  to  truth, — if,  in  place  of  the 
vain  and  vulgar,  no  forms  but  the  shadowless  beings  of 
fancy  were  near — if,  instead  of  those  twanging  voices 
which  syllable  men*s  names,  no  sounds  reached  us  but  the 
hum  of  insects  or  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  how  elevated 
might  the  mind  become,  how  softened  the  passions, 
how  improved  the  heart!  But  the  utmost  stretching 
of  imagination  cannot  convert  the  beautiful  into  the 
perfect.  The  alloy  of  humanity  is  everywhere  mixed 
with  nature's  purest  creations.  And  we  catch  these 
glimpses  of  paradise,  only  to  feel  the  more  keenly  that  it 
is  desecrated  by  man. 

I   am   disposed  to   dwell   somewhat    longer    on    my 
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desci-iptioii  of  Nahaiit  and  its  associations  than  the  place 

may  seem  worth,  because  it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
summer  life  of  American  gentility,  and  from  ray  residence 
there  having  allowed  me  admirable  opportunities  for 
observation  on  national  character  and  the  workings  of 
institutions. 

On  our  fii^t  arrival,  the  large  and  uncomfortable  hotel 
was  so  crowded  that  we  were  compelled  to  -be  content  with 
very  scanty  accommodation.  But  at  best  it  could  afford 
but  little  besides  pure  air  and  pleasant  company.  Con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  stowing  away  as  many  lodgers 
as  possible,  it  was  nothing  better  than  a  huge  pigeon-house, 
■with  a  number  of  sleeping  cribs  wretchedly  furnishodj 
a  couple  of  drawing-rooms  (for  the  common  service), 
as  many  parlours  to  receive  parties  of  "  transients," 
and  a  dining-hall  capable  of  accommodating  about 
two  hundred  persons.  But  it  was  surrounded  by  two 
piazzas,  on  the  ground-floor  and  the  first  story,  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  make  most  agreeable  promenades,  cither 
in  wami  or  wet  weather.  On  the  upper  of  these  the 
ladies  congregated  in  groups  for  walking,  or  in  gossiping 
parties  on  the  settees  ;  while  the  lower  one  was  destined 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  gentlemen  to  smoke,  chew,  and 
drink  drams,  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 
Sometimes  a  few  stragglers  came  up  and  joined  the  parties 
above,  particulai'ly  in  the  evenings  when  the  most  natural 
hour  for  flirtation  arrives.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  only  ihesL 
that  much  intercourse  between  the  sexes  can  be  expected  ; 
for  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  male  visitors  to  Nahant  are 
obliged  to  go  off  at  a  very  early  hour  to  Boston,  by  stage 
or  steamboat,  to  attend  their  daily  drudgery.  When 
they  return  in  the  evening  tliey  are  tired,  and  not  much 
inclined  for  anything  but  indulgence  in  the  delights  of 
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the  bar-room  or  the  lower  balcony.  The  great  majority 
of  men  in  America  having  small  taste  for  female  society, 
the  lighter  duties  connected  with  it  consequently  devolve 
upon  a  few. 

The  genius  of  repubhcan  institutions  and  of  the  Nahant 
Hotel   being   opposed  to  the  comforts   of  privacy,  and 
irregular  hours  for  eating,  there  are  no  private  sitting- 
rooms  tolerated  there,  and  no  family  ventures  on  the 
luxury  of  dining  alone.     The  infernal  gong  summons  you 
to  table  at  fixed  and  unvarying  periods ;  and  the  unrefined 
habits  of  the  people  carry  early  hours  to  a  ridiculous 
excess.     The  first  meal  begins  at  seven,  the  second  is 
served  at  two,  and  the  third  at  six  in  the  evening.     Some 
latitude  is  allowed  for  late  risers  in  the  morning,  that  is 
to  say  those  who  cannot  get  up  at  sunrise,  or  late  comers 
in  the  afternoon.    But  one  of  the  things  which  first  struck 
me  as  most  singular  is  the  pride  which  almost  everyone 
seemed  to  take  in  being  strictly  punctual  at  meals,  and 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  were  despatched. 
I   had,   of   course,   read  and   heard    enough    of   these 
American  peculiarities  before  I  left  Europe  ;    but  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  them  carried  into  the  customs  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place,   where   everybody  miglit    be 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  comfort,  not  to  say  idleness  ; 
and  where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  kill  time  by  the 
easiest  possible  death.    But  I  soon  found  it  was  considered 
as  a  serious  reproach  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  to 
breakfast  or  tea,  and  not  much  less  so  to  linger  that  much 
after  the  many  had  bolted  their  dinner.     This  meal  does 
not,  in  fact,  form  in  America  an  epoch  for  social  enjoy- 
ment.     It,  like   all   others,  is   transacted  purely  as   a 
matter  of  business.     The  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  com- 
bining indulgence  of  appetite  and  taste  with  intellectual 
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intercourse  between  the  sexes,  are  wholly  unappreciated 
bj  the  peraous  assembled  iu  this  hotel.  The  tone  for  Buch 
pleasures  must  be  given  by  men  ;  and  the  male  portion 
of  this  company  are  quite  incapable  of  giving  it.  Either 
absorbed  in  business,  or  addicted  to  a  mean  order  of  amuse- 
ments, they  want  altogether  the  required  taste.  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  tlio  women  possessed  all  the  conversational 
talent,  and  the  love  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  But 
even  in  them  this  is  but  a  theoretic  love,  and  there  are 
no  opportunities  for  its  becoming  practical.  A  mere 
abstract  taste  for  the  arts  will  make  scarcely  one  woman 
or  man  in  a  thousand  a  good  musician,  painter,  or  poet. 
The  harmonies  of  colour,  sound,  or  thought  may  be  in 
their  souls ;  but  the  fostering  sympathy  of  beholders, 
listeners,  or  readers  is  essential  to  their  fidl  development. 
Taste  for  tl*  arts  is  not  a  solitary  passion.  It  was  meant 
liy  Providence  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  not  for 
isolated  individual  indulgence.  That  mutual  dependence 
on  each  other  which  forms  the  great  link  of  connection 
our  social  system  throws  us  of  necessity  on  the  e 
couragement  of  our  kind.  A  visionary  abstractionist  may 
now  and  then  perform  a  miracle  of  composition  in  utter 
seclusion.  But  these  rare  exceptions  only  prove  the 
general  rule,  that  the  arts  can  only  flourish  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  social  sympathy.  And  this  rule  establishes  the 
truth,  that  a  passion  for  art  in  the  abstract  is  not  only 
inferior  but  subservient  to  the  kindly  associations  of 
nature, 

Deprived,  then,  of  the  chief  essential  to  improvement, 
the  Boston  ladies,  of  whom  !Nahant  in  the  summer  season 
furnishes  a  fair  specimen,  are  but  indifferent  instrumental 
performers,  have  the  rudest  notions  of  singing,  and  can  at 
best  but  execute  a  feeble  pencil  sketch.  A  few  good  voices 
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may  be  heard ;  but  the  unfortunate  nasal  pronunciation 
of  New  England  is  a  positive,  and  the  want  of  scientific 
instruction  a  negative,  drawback  on  the  advantage.  About 
half-a-dozen  young  persons,  in  what  is  considered  the 
fashionable  circle  of  Boston,  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
Italian  music  in  a  small  way.  But  the  great  majority  of 
those  addicted  to  "  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  "  confine 
themselves  to  the  plainest  English  songs  ;  and  the  piazzas 
of  the  hotel,  or  the  rocks  of  Nahant,  echo  nothing  more 
richerche  than  a  duet  from  the  "  National  Melodies,"  or 
"  Auld  lang  syne,"  in  a  somewhat  discordant  chorus.* 

The  attractions  of  female  society  here  are  therefore 
owing  in  but  a  small  degree  to  acquired  accomplishments. 
They  are  nevertheless  considerable.  They  consist  in 
pretty  faces,  gay,  unaffected  mannera,  and  a  prevalent 
command  of  temper  which  is  indeed  quite  a  national 
characteristic.  Light  Uterature  has  numerous  votaries 
among  these  fair  ones.  Reviews  and  magazines  arc  dis- 
cussed with  avidity  ;  and  any  English  author  of  novels  at 
all  popular  is  sure  to  have  been  generally  read  and  highly 
esteemed.  These  ladies  are  quick  in  conversation  and 
fond  of  good  small  talk.  Judging  from  the  goings  on  in 
this  hotel  (and  after-experience  confirmed  the  impression), 
I  should  say  that  no  proportionate  given  part  of  the  Old 
World,  can  furnish  anything  approaching  to  the  quantity 
of  flirtation  which  is  consumed  in  this  section  of  the  New. 
I  find  myself  so  much  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
as  to  rank  almost  everything  as  a  commodity  of  barter  and 
sale.  The  article  just  specified  is  of  such  very  flimsy 
texture  that  it  costs  nothing  and  is  worth  nothing.     This 


*  It  must  in  justice  be  mentioned  that,  of  late  years,  very  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  practice  and  encouragement  of  music  has  taken  place  iu 
American  society. 
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accounts  for  its  being  so  freely  thrown  away.  But  these 
are  only  passing  observations.  I  sliall  be  sure  to  devote  a 
chapter  elsewhere  to  the  women  of  America  and  their 
peculiar  pursuits,  in  which  some  better  digested  remarks 
will  find  a  place. 

We  found  so  general  a  disposition  to  receive  us  well 
and  to  make  the  place  agreeable  to  us,  that  we  soon 
formed  several  pleasant  acquaintanceships  with  various 
families  belonging  to  Boston  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  and  familiar  than  our  inter- 
course with  them  ;  and  we  considered  ourselves  fortunate 
in  thus  gaining  in  a  few  weeks  a  footing  with  many  of 
those  in  whose  society  we  were  destined  to  live,  and  which 
a  year  of  formal  visiting  and  occasional  parties  would  have 
failed  to  ensure  us.  On  first  taking  possession  of  our 
little,  cabin-like  bod-rooms,*  and  walking  the  piazzas  as  we 
so  recently  walked  the  deck,  or  attending  the  long  table  at 
meal  times,  it  was  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  notion 
that  we  had  only  moved  from  one  sliip  to  another,  and 
that  we  were  still  at  sea.  Look  which  way  we  would,  the 
ocean  seemed  to  surround  us  ;  vessels  of  various  sizes  were 
constantly  passing.  The  bracing  air  blew  freshly  upon  us. 
And  it  was  only  when  we  descended  to  the  rocks  which 
lie  at  foot  of  the  hotel,  that  we  could  quite  realise  the 
notion  of  a  land  life.  Within  the  house  there  waa  a 
constant  bustle.  Walking,  talking,  eating,  singing  (such 
as  it  was),  piano  dances,  reading  parties,  wliist  parties,  and 
the  everhisting  noise  of  children,  formed  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  day  and  night.  There  were  also  riding 
and  driving  parties,  boating  parties,  billiards,  nine    pins 


*  The  old  IidUI  ahove  deBuribad  luu  beoQ  pulled  donii,  aaJ  vbi 
tnuot]  Inrger  dimetiElooB  and  fur  luperlor  accommodntiun. 
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(a  favourite  game  with  both  sexes),  sentimental  musings 
on  the  crags,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  occupation  for 
hours  of  delight,  in  the  sunsets,  and  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  those  mirageSy  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  on  which  I  could  dilate  for  page  after  page  if  there 
was  no  risk  of  tiring  any  one  but  myself.     It  really  often 
happened  to  me  to  gaze  on  the  mockeries  so   vividly 
pictured  on  the  false  horizon,  until  I  believed  for  a  moment 
that  the  forests,  the  ruins,  the  splendid  edifices  were  all 
real,  and  that  I  was  transported  back  to  the  scenery  of 
Europe,  in  some  of  its  most  picturesque  and  brilliant  sites. 
But  when  the  cheatery  passed  away,  and  left  behind  mere 
shrubs  and  rocks  and  wooden  houses,  which  had  been  so 
falsely  magnified  and  beautified  by  the  vapoury  medium 
they  were  seen  through,  the  re -action  was  proportionably 
painful,  and  the  truth  appeared  even  less  attractive  than 
it  really  was. 

And  analogous  to  this  feeling  is  the  moral  re-action 
which  oppresses  almost  all  Europeans,  who  remain  in  this 
country  for  more  than  a  short  period.  At  first  they  sec 
everything  in  bright  and  flattering  hues.  Vivacity  of 
manners,  professions  of  regard,  dinner  parties,  and  balls, 
look  like  sincerity,  friendship,  and  hospitality.  But  the 
erroneous  impression  is  soon  dissipated.  The  astonished 
stranger,  who  has  believed  himself  revelling  in  the  cordial 
enjoyments  of  the  old  world,  is  quickly  satisfied  of  his 
mistake.  He  is  painfully  taught  that  he  felt  through  a 
false  medium.  That  the  charms  which  had  bewitched 
him  lay  only  on  the  surface  of  society.  That  the  roses 
which  gave  their  hue  to  everything  had  no  root  in  the  soil. 
That  the  aflections  in  America  are  without  any  solid  basis. 
That  men  are  too  much  absorbed  in  self  to  enter  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  nobler  feelings.      And  that  even  women 
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are  so  driven  by  the  force  of  things  from  the  impulses  of 
their  nature,  as  to  have  little  more  than  the  semblance  of 
those  generous  qualities  which  elevate  them,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  the  very  height  of  human  excellence. 

But  I  am  widely  anticipating.  The  experience  on  which 
these  conclusion  are  founded  canle  by  slow  degrees ;  and 
the  opinion  so  advisedly  recorded,  in  winding  up  my 
sketch  of  our  earliest  notions  at  Nahant  was  not  perma- 
nently formed  until  after  several  seasons  passed  there,  with 
ample  opportunity  for  remark  and  reflection  in  the 
intervals,  in  various  portions  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER   rV' 
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Mt  summers  residence  SEare  me  manv  £:!:mi>sos  of  in- 
sight  into  the  national  character,  and  i:  nui<i  Iv  olx^orvevl 
that  I  made.  like  the  rest  of  the  male  visitors.  aIuK>$;  a 
dailj  trip  to  Bo^on«  bv  w]uch  means,  and  the  oonscanc 
reading  of  newspapers,  I  sc<»n  aoquirwl  a  gonon^l  know- 
ledge of  pablic  events.  But  as  I  knew  well  the  inuuonso 
mistakes  which  are  constantly  made  bv  hastv  tnivollors. 
who  feel  bound  to  form  fixed  opinions  on  the  nuv«t  im* 
perfect  premises,  I  took  care  not  to  prononnoo  a  divisive 
judgment  on  any  matter  of  importance  rolacivo  to  tlio 
people  or  the  institutions  of  America,  ^vitliout  ample  tinto 
for  reflection.  Some  light  symptoms  of  oharnotor,  Iving 
loose,  were  too  easily  picked  up  ;  for  even  those,  us  indi- 
cations of  more  solid  matter  beneath,  wore  liable  to  Ih> 
mistaken  for  other  than  they  really  wore.  Of  those  1 
might  specify  many  instances.  It  nmy  bo  onoujxh  just  to 
mention  "love-making'' (so  to  call  it)  as  an  ovidonoo  of 
passion  ;  hand-shaking,  of  cordiality  ;  hob-nobbing,  of  jjood 
fellowship  ;  smiles,  of  warm-heartedness.  I  admit  nivst^lf 
to  have  made  a  few  such  mistakes  as  those  at  starting. 
But  in   the  process  of  undeceiving  myaolf,   I    aciiuirod 
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crease    of  caution  to    save  me    from   more  serious 


We  had  not  been  a  week  at  Nahant  wlien  our  attention 
was  called  one  evening  to  a  little  squadron  of  bark  canoes 
making  for  the  land,  and  we  then  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
a  group  of  Indians,  who,  throwing  aside  their  paddles, 
dragged  their  fragile  vessels  high  on  the  strand  of  one  of 
the  coves,  not  far  from  the  hotel.  In  a  very  short  time 
men,  women,  and  children  had  disembarked  the  scanty 
baggage  and  cooking  utensils  ;  and  aa  soon  as  some 
curious  observers,  of  whom  I  was  one,  could  reach  the 
landing  place,  preparations  for  the  rude  encampment  were 
completed.  Three  or  four  stakes  stuck  upright  into  the 
earth,  close  to  the  sheltering  rocks,  with  a  couple  of  old 
sails  hung  above  and  at  the  side,  from  whicli  the  wind 
blew,  and  some  skins  spread  on  the  ground,  formed  the 
"  parental  roof,"  or  "  domestic  hearth,"  or  both,  under  and, 
around  which  groups  of  dark-skinned,  long-haired,  littlo:< 
Indian  boys  and  girls  quickly  began  to  disport,  some 
amusing  themselves  with  bows  and  arrows,  while  the 
women  and  elder  children,  wrapped  in  loose  cotton  gowna, 
incontinently  squatted  down  before  the  tents  and  bi 
with  a  mechanical  air,  and  ia  melancholy  or  moody, 
silence,  to  make  wicker  baskets  fi-om  matei'ials  ready-^ 
at  hand.  Tlie  men,  who  were  dressed  in  the  ordinary  ga  'b 
of  fishermen,  were  busy  in  preparing  their  cargoes  for 
the*  market,  or  in  spreading  out  their  nets  to  dry.  The 
scene  altogether,  first  observed  in  the  glowing  sunset  an' 
subsequently  by  the  glare  of  the  watch-fires,  was  m< 
picturesque.  It  was  also  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
place,  for  it  formed  a  fine  medium  through  which  to 
direct  the  mind  back  to  the  days  when  the  Sachema  of 
Swampscot,  or  the  Sagamores  of  Agawam,  pitched  theiKj 
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tents  in  the  forest  of  Nahant,  happy  and  powerful  at 
the  head  of  the  tribes  of  whom  the  poor  creatures  now 
before  me  were  the  degenerate  descendants.  These  be- 
longed to  the  remnant  of  the  Six  Nations,  generally  known 
as  the  Penobscot  Indians,  whose  chief  settlement  is  at 
some  distance  from  Bangor,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  They 
are  little  other  in  character  and  habits  than  tlie  gipsies  of 
Europe,  but  without  their  vagabond  vivacity.  These 
Indians,  with  their  dark  brown  skins  and  lounging  and 
listless  air,  are  far  different  in  appearance  from  the  people 
among  whom  they  exist  on  precarious  sufferance  ;  and  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  see  in  them  a  tone  of  here- 
ditary regret  for  the  soil  which  was  theirs  by  natural  right. 

No  one  could  look  with  an  eye  of  indifference  or  of  cal- 
culation on  this  fragment  of  a  ruined  people,  except  the 
accustomed  Yankees,  the  descendants  of  the  spoilers,  who 
speculate  on  turning  the  labours  of  the  semi-savage  wan- 
derers to  account.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to  insert  a 
sentimental  palinode  in  this  place  on  the  political  crimes 
of  former  days  or  the  heartless  system  of  the  present  time. 
I  mention  this  small  incident  of  scenery,  for  it  pretends 
to  be  nothing  more,  only  as  one  of  those  casual  accessories 
which  were  mixed  with  my  earliest  experience  of  the 
New  World. 

Another  visit  to  the  shores  of  Nahant  during  my  first 
stay  there,  of  which  I  had  good  evidence,  must  find  a 
record  here.  I  allude  to  no  less  a  circumstance  than  the 
advent  of  the  celebrated  sea  serpent,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  which  had  formed  for  several  years  a  topic  of 
animated  discussion,  and  furnished  matter  for  many  a 
fable,  many  a  sarcasm,  and  innumerable  squibs,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  On  our  first  arrival  we  soon  heard,  a 
great  deal,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  about  the  monster 
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which,  fabulous  or  real,  Itail  given  so  much  notoriety  to 
the  shores  of  Maseachuselta  bay.  It  was  in  the  year  1817 
that  the  sea  serpent  was  first  said  to  have  been  seen  at 
Gloucester,  near  Cape  Anne,  Between  that  period  and 
the  5th  August,  1820,  many  doubtful  reports  of  its  ap- 
pearance, with  contradictory  assertions,  were  promulgated  ; 
but  on  that  day  it  made  its  first  absolutely  evident  visit  to 
the  Bay  of  Nahant,  and  it  was  distinctly  observed  during 
calm  and  warm  weather  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Phillips's  beach  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay.  Three 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  men  of  veracity,  went  out  in  a 
boat  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  got  within  30  yards  of 
the  illustrious  stranger  before  he  sank  beneath  the  wf 
They  observed  him  mmutely  at  that  short  distance,  and 
their  accounts  were  positive  and  unhesitating  as  to  hi 
appearance.  He  was  seen  again  the  nest  day  farther  out 
from  shore,  and  for  twenty  successive  years  numbers  of 
persons  of  respectability  and  good  sense,  credible  witnessea' 
as  to  any  fact,  made  various  depositions  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  of  their  seeing  the  occasional 
visitations  of  this  monster  of  the  deep,  with  a  coincidence 
as  to  general  characteristics,  and  occasional  variations  as  to 
certain  details,  in  the  highest  degree  confirmatory  of  the 
common  assertion,  that  an  animal  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  sea  serpent  was  frequently  seen  in  the  waters 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

My  own  notions  on  the  subject  had  not  acquired  any 
particular  consistency.  When  I  thought  on  the  matter  at 
all  it  was  iu  the  same  spirit  that  actuates  me  in  respect  to 
any  well -authenticated  statement  of  extraordinary  events. 
Without  actually  believing  what  I  do  not  myself  see, 
never  feel  justified  in  altogether  doubting  what  is  pro- 
nounced on  respectable  testimony  to  have  taken  place. 
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have  really  seen  so  many  things  beyond  the  pale  of  usual 
occurrence,  that  I  have  great  toleration  for  reports  which 
many  persons  deem  extravagant ;  and  I  was  in  fact  quite 
prepared  to  see  and  believe  in  the  sea  serpent,  whenever 
it  might  chance  to  appear.  An  opportunity  was  very 
soon  afforded  to  me. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  August,  above 
a  hundred  persons,  at  that  time  in  and  about  the  hotel, 
were  called  on  to  observe  an  extraordinary  appearance  in 
the  sea,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Large 
shoals  of  small  fish  were  rushing  landwards  in  great  com- 
motion, leaping  from  tlie  water,  crowding  on  each  other, 
and  showing  all  the  common  symptoms  of  flight  from 
the  pursuit  of  some  wicked  enemy.  I  had  already  more 
than  once  remarked  this  appearance  from  the  rocks,  but 
in  a  minor  degree,  and  on  these  occasions  I  could  always 
distinguish  tbe  shark,  whose  ravages  among  the  "  raan- 
haidens"  was  the  cause  of  such  alarm.  But  the  particular 
case  in  question  was  far  different  from  those.  The  pursuer 
of  the  fugitive  shoals  soon  became  visible  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
huge  marine  monster,  stretching  to  a  length  quite  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  fish,  was  evident  to  all  the 
observers.  No  one,  in  short,  had  any  doubt  as  to  its  being 
the  sea  serpent,  or  one  of  the  species,  to  which  the  animal 
or  animals  so  fi'equently  before  seen  belonged.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  this  one  was  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  visible,  made  it  impossible  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  apparent  dimensions  so  accurate  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  sceptical.  For  us  who  witnessed  it,  it 
was  enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  thing  was  a  reality. 
But  one  of  the  spectators.  Dr.  Amos  Biunoy,*  a  gentleman 
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of  scieiitiiic  attainments,  drew  up  a  miinitc  account  of  it, 
which  is  deposited  iu  the  archives  of  one  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Societies  of  Boston.  I  was  and  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  on  this  occasion  I  had  a  partial  and  indistinct 
but  positive  view  of  this  celebrated  nondescript.  But  had 
the  least  doubt  rested  on  my  mind,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  removed  by  the  event  of  the  day  following  the  one 
just  recorded.  On  that  day,  a  little  before  noon,  my 
wife  was  sitting,  as  was  her  wont,  reading  on  the  upper 
piazza  of  the  hotel.  She  was  alone.  The  gentl 
including  myself  and  my  son,  were  as  usual  absent  at 
Boston,  and  the  ladies  were  scattered  about  in  various 
directions.  Slie  was  startled  by  a  cry  from  the  house  of^ 
"the  sea  serpent !  the  sea  serpent !"  But  this  had  been,< 
so  frequent,  by  way  of  joke,  since  the  event  of  the  prece-' 
ding  day,  aud  was  so  like  "the  wolf,  the  wolf!"  of  th) 
fable,  that  it  did  not  attract  her  particular  attention  for  a 
moment  or  two,  until  she  observed  two  women  belonging 
to  tlie  family  of  the  hotel  keeper  running  along  the  Fiazza 
towards  the  corner  nearest  the  sea,  with  wonder  in  their 
eyes,  aud  the  cry  of  "the  serpent,  the  serpent !  He  is 
turning,  he  is  turning  !"  spontaneously  bursting  from  their 
lips.  'J'hen  my  wife  did  indeed  fix  lier  looks  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  tliey  ran  ;  and  sure  enough  she  saw,  appa- 
rently quite  close  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  rising^ 
ground  above  the  rocke,  a  huge  serpent,  gliding  gracefulb 
through  the  waves,  having  evidently  performed  the  action' 
of  turning  rouud.  In  an  instant  it  was  in  a  straight  line, 
moving  rapidly  on  ;  and  after  coasting  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  noith-west  front  of  the  hotel,  and  (as  accu- 
rately as  the  astonished  observer  could  calculate)| 
looking  as  it  stretched  at  full  length  in  the 
about   the    length    of  the    piazza,  that  is  to  say  about 
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ninety  feet,  it  sank  quietly  beneath  the  surface,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

The  person  who  was  thus  so  lucky  as  to  get  this  un- 
obstructed view,  is  one  so  Kttle  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
any  imaginative  impulse,  that  I  reckon  on  her  statement 
with  entirely  as  much  confidence  as  if  my  own  eyes  had 
demonstrated  its  truth.  And  so  I  give  up  this  topic  to 
other  inquirers,  unless  some  future  circumstance  calls  for  a 
recurrence  to  it,  before  the  word  finis  is  put  to  the  con- 
cluding page  of  my  work. 

In  selecting  from  the  occurrences  of  the  earUest  period 
of  my  residence  in  America,  when  materials  for  remark 
crowded  on  me,  in  the  "  admired  disorder  '^  usual  to  new 
comers  in  a  strange  country,  I  reject  many  subjects  which 
were  endowed  by  novelty  with  an  undue  importance,  and 
the  mistaken  impressions  of  which  were  soon  effaced  or 
modified.  There  is  one,  however,  of  such  paramount 
interest,  that  I  must  record  it  as  it  appeared  to  my  first 
experience,  so  that  any  later  observations  in  relation  to  it, 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  inductions  that  decided  my 
permanent  opinion.  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  Religion 
as  it  first  presented  itself  to  me  in  practical  operation  in 
America.  And  of  all  the  many  instances,  in  which  "  first 
impressions  ^'  have  been  in  my  case  erroneous,  this  is,  I 
think,  the  most  striking. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  expected  to  find  New  England 
the  very  hot-bed  of  fanaticism.  The  history  of  the  early 
settlers  was  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  recent  accounts  of 
Yankee  violence  in  matters  of  sectarian  belief.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Quakers  of  the  past  century  were  mixed 
up  with  the  Revivals  and  the  Camp  Meetings  of  the 
present ;  and  I  came  prepared  to  find  on  every  hand 
either  the  bigotry  of  puritanical  zeal  or  the  harshness  of 


its  pretence.  It  was  therefore  with  some  misgivings  that 
we  accepted  the  invitation  of  some  fellow  lodgers,  to 
accompany  them  to  church-service  on  the  Sunday  foUowiiig 
our  arrival  at  Naliant,  in  a  modest -looking,  Grecian  temple- 
like wooden  building  within  sight  of  the  hotel.  Unwilling 
to  risk  any  discussion  on  the  delicate  matter  of  sectarian 
diflferencea,  we  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  particular  doc- 
trines of  the  clergyman  who  was  to  officiate,  nor  of  the 
congregation.  It  struck  us  as  remarkable  that  literally 
every  lodger  in  the  hotel  who  was  not  incapacitated  by 
indisposition,  made  ready  on  the  ringing  of  the  church 
hell ;  and  supposing  of  course  that  they  were  going 
respectively  to  their  various  places  of  worship,  we  set  out 
with  our  own  group.  On  reaching  the  little  church,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  all  the  hotel  lodgers,  with 
many  persons  from  the  neighbouring  cottages,  making 
their  way  together^so  many  votaries  coming  to  lay  their 
offerings  at  the  same  shrine.  The  plainness  of  the  little 
chapel, 'and  its  utter  want  of  distinctive  marks,  evidently 
told  that  it  was  not  sacred  to  any  particular  sect ;  and 
the  simple  service  which  followed — a  prayer,  a  chapter 
from  the  New  Testament,  a  liymn,  a  sermon,  and  the 
parting  bencdiction^were  in  all  points  so  free  from  any 
allusion  to  doctrinal  differences,  so  imbued  with  the 
essence  of  true  morality,  so  catholic  in  sentiment,  that  I 
felt  as  though  transported  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity,  when  the  priest  was  personified  piety,  and 
religious  worship  the  type  of  practical  virtue.  Happy  to 
let  ray  mind  rest  on  such  a  fancied  analogy  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  I  would  not  allow  it  to  pursue  the 
therae,  even  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  into  epochs  of  bigot 
zeal  and  brutal  persecution.  I  felt  really  better  for  this 
attendance  on  worship  which  hid  something  divine  in 
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And  I  looked  round,  with  feelings  of  respect  I  can  Bcarcely 
describe,  at  the  congregation,  which  joined  so  decorously 
in  a  service  that  combined  all  that  seemed  required  by 
religion  and  philosophy.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  concluded, 
my  first  inquiry  was  as  to  the  name  of  the  pastor,  who  so 
becomingly  performed  his  duties,  whose  excellent  dis- 
course, amiable  demeanour,  and  simple  eloquence,  were 
made  more  remarkable  by  a  tinge  of  foreign  accent  which 
told  me  he  was  a  German.  I  learnt  that-  he  was  Dr. 
Pollen,  a  professor  of  Harvard  University,  and  that  he  was 
considered  a  man  of  superior  endowments,  but  had  not 
that  reputation  for  eminence  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
him  by  Miss  Martineau  in  her  work  on  America.  I  may 
here  say,  in  passing,  that  I  felt  great  regret  in  having  had 
no  opportunity  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  this 
excellent  man,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded  in  the 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  steamboat  "  Lexington," 
in  which  he  perished,  one  of  nearly  150  victims  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which  gave  to  that  fearful 
catastrophe  the  air  of  an  inevitable  doom. 

Great  as  was  my  admiration,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
all  those  who  formed  the  congregation  of  this  exemplary 
person,  it  was  increased  teufold  on  my  being  informed 
that  they  individually  belonged  to  almost  every  variety  of 
sect  into  which  Christianity  is  split,  with  the  exception  of 
Eoman  Catholicism  ;  and  that  they  gathered  together  for 
the  performance  of  their  duty  in  the  little  church  of 
Nahant  (there  being  only  one  in  the  place),  by  an  under- 
standing that  no  doctrinal  points  should  be  touched  on  in 
the  service  ;  so  that  during  the  eight  or  ten  weeks  which 
constitute  "the  season"  at  this  neutral  ground,  as  many 
^^  clergymen  of  different  pursnaslons — the  Calvinist  (which 
^B  is  called  the  orthodox  church  iu  the  United  States),  the 
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Uaitarian,  the  Baptist,  tlie  Episcopalian,  and  several 
et  cetcras — camo  down  ou  the  successive  Sundays  from 
Boston,  free  from  all  the  bitterness  of  theological  dissen- 
tion,  and  one  vyeing  with  the  other  in  offering  up  prayers 
and  preaching  sermons,  to  which  all  denominations  of 
believers  might  couscientiously  listen,  without  having  their 
scruples  or  their  prejudices  shocked  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  effect  produced  on  me  by  this  information  may  be 
easily  imagined.  It  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  all  my 
preconceived  notions  on  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in. 
America,  I  was  now  satisfied,  and  I  thought  on  just- 
grounds,  that  the  now  people  among  whom  I  had  arnved, 
were  the  most  truly  tolerant,  and  the  least  divided  in 
essential  opinions  on  the  most  sacred  subjects,  that  any- 
where existed.  I  had  known  instances,  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  of  different  sects  performing  their  religious 
services  iu  tlie  same  place  of  worship,  one  succeeding  to 
another  at  hours  of  mutual  convenience.  But  this 
mingling  together  in  the  same  form  of  devotion,  with  a 
common  pastor  addressing  a  flock  composed  of  all  the 
heterogeneous  specimens  of  dissent,  seemed  to  me  not 
only  surpassingly  christiau-like,  but  incompatible  with  the 
possibility  of  a  violent  or  acrimonious  aggregate  opposition. 
But  iu  forming  this  conclusion,  jumped  to,  I  confess,  and 
too  hastily,  I  was  woefully  at  fault.  I  very  soon  found 
out  that  this  sabbath  assembhng  at  Nahant  was  a  mere 
meeting  of  couvenienoe  for  decency's  sake,  a  matter  of 
form,  to  chime  in  with  tho  general  feeling  that  a  Sunday  ' 
ought  not  to  be  passed  without  going  to  church,  a  mere  ' 
salve  on  the  consciences  of  those  who,  in  escaping  from 
the  heat  and  the  week's  labours  of  the  city,  could  not  be 
content  with  a  cool  day  of  rest  and  with  the  informality 
of  mental  devotion,  in  a  place  where  nature  itself  appealed 
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to  every  religious  sentiment.  I  too  soon  diiscovered  that 
in  the  touching  observances  of  that  day,  and  the  others 
which  followed  it  in  like  simplicity,  not  ojie  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  listeners  of  Dr.  FoUen  and  his  fellows 
sympathised  with  what  they  heard.  No  one  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  these  admirable  moral  dis- 
courses, or  quite  approved  of  them.  For  some  they  were 
too  tame,  for  others  too  lax.  One  hearer  wished  they 
were  more  orthodox,  another  that  they  were  more  episco- 
palian. Nobody,  in  fact,  acknowledged  them  as  particu- 
larly speaking  their  own  sentiments,  though  all  might  have 
been  proud  to  claim  a  participation  in  them.  In  one  word, 
this  sabbath  service  at  Nahant  is  but  a  mockery.  It  is 
not  inspired  by  morality  or  holiness.  It  has  neither  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  nor  the  flavour  of  philosophy.  And  I 
greatly  fear  that  most  of  the  ministers  who  come  to  do  the 
duty,  at  so  many  dollars  a-head,  do  it  rather  like  students 
reciting  a  theme  as  part  of  their  task- work,  than  as  gospel 
teachers,  offering  a  banquet  of  wholesome  food  for  the 
minds  and  not  for  the  passions  of  men. 

The  discrepancy  of  this  whole  arrangement  with  the 
sectarian  animosities  which  I  subsequently  found  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  the  population,  may  be  briefly  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Yankees  can,  on  all  and  every  occasion 
of  necessity,  make  their  strongest  prejudices  bend  to  the 
general  convenience.  A  deep  discussion  on  their  reUgious 
tenets  and  practice  would  be  out  of  place  here.  For  the 
present,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
true  spirit  of  piety  is  not  in  the  wealthier  and  more 
educated  classes  of  society  ;  but  that  they  hold  to  forms, 
with  a  tenacity  equal  to  that  of  the  vulgar.  Hereditary 
pride  in  those  grotesque  old  characters  of  history  nick- 
named "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  is  wide-spread  throughout 


New  England.  They  are  held  iu  an  abstract  voiieration 
which  has  all  the  force  of  a  religious  belief.  Not  cue  man  in 
a  thousand  attempts  to  analyse  tlieir  actions ;  or  examine 
into  their  motives,  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Every- 
one reads  the  records  of  their  deeds.  All  admire  their 
intrepidity  in  quitting  the  Old  World  and  seeking  liberty 
of  conscience  in  the  American  wilderness.  But  no  one 
reflects  that  it  was  for  themselves  alone  they  sought  and 
found  it,  and  that  what  they  obtained  for  themselves  they 
fiercely  denied  to  others.  The  descendants  of  these  stern 
adventurers,  anxious  to  do  homage  to  their  merits,  uphold ' 
the  forms  they  established,  forgetting  that  it  was  alone 
tlio  spirit  which  created  those  forms  that  made  them 
fitting  to  the  days  of  yore  ;  and  that  the  spirit  being  now  ■ 
extinct,  the  forms  are  hut  so  many  mummies — curioufi ' 
relics  of  the  time  that  was,  but  now  valueless,  because  out  ■ 
of  keeping  with  the  present.  A  vain  emulation  of 
England  and  all  that  is  English  is  oue  of  the  leading' 
features  of  the  Yankee  mind.  To  have  had  an  ancestry 
is  the  prevailing  point  of  pride.  To  go  back  between' 
two  and  three  centuries — as  far  as  they  can  go — and  to 
take  what  they  find  there  as  superexcellont  in  all  things, 
are  the  obvious  consequences  of  this  most  natural  senti- 
ment. Chivalry  they  cannot  claim  for  their  recusant 
forefathers,  and  therefore  they  set  up  Puritanism  in  ita 
stead.  One  of  the  living  writers  of  America  goes  so  far 
in  his  indulgence  of  this  vanity  as  to  have  inserted 
piece  of  wordy  sophistry  in  his  works,  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  over  the  former.'^  But  to  whatever 
pitch  of  faith  they  have  raised  their  reverence  for  the 
"  fathers  "  of  their  church,  it  is  certain  that  the  modem 
New  Englandcrs  have  no  sentiment  in  conmion  with  them, 

■  Hialorj  of  Amorica,  hj  Qcorgo  Kniici-oft. 
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any  more  than  a  British  peer  may  possess  for  the  bar- 
barous Paladins  from  whom  he  traces  his  descent.  There- 
fore, their  feelings  are  at  constant  variance  with  the 
principles  they  boast  of ;  while  the  forms  in  which  those 
principles  are  supposed  to  be  embodied  are  piously  pre- 
served.  Men  who  are  incapable  of  burning  a  witch  from 
superstition,  or  hanging  a  Quaker  from  bigotry,  never- 
theless maintain  a  deep  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  who  acted  such  atrocities.  They  worship  their 
wisdom,  they  vaunt  their  virtue.  While  shrinking  from 
their  example  in  acts,  they  stick  to  it  in  ceremonies.  Yet 
as  this  is  the  general  rule,  it  has  like  others  its  exceptions ; 
and  an  exception  is  always  justifiable  to  a  Yankee  con- 
science, when  it  can  tend  to  the  common  good.  I  hope 
that  I  have  thus  clearly,  though  perhaps  hastily,  explained 
why  the  various  denominations  of  Yankees  who  recipro- 
cally hate  and  despise  each  other's  religious  opinions,  can 
meet  for  convenience  sake,  on  a  common  ground  of  pre- 
tended piety ;  and,  while  casting  aside  for  a  moment  the 
mantle  of  intolerance,  be  still  far  from  walking  in  the 
naked  truth  of  Christianity. 

My  family  and  myself  having  been  accustomed  to  live 
in  foreign  countries,  we  found  little  difficulty  in  conforming 
ourselves  to  the  general  ways  of  the  people  among  whom 
we  might  happen  to  be  resident.  Yet  I  confess  there 
were  some  things  in  America  which  were  more  repugnant 
to  our  tastes  and  feelings  than  many  which  embarrassed 
us  when  travelling  in  Europe.  But  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  stop  at  such  trifles  as  tripped  us  up  on  the  threshold, 
particularly  as  I  shall  have  to  mention  more  important 
obstructions,  over  which  we  stumbled  when  we  got  fairly 
within  the  house.  Among  the  minor  matters  with  which  I 
strove  to  become  familiar  were  sundry  condiments  and 


combinations  of  cookery,  new  to  me  even  by  name,  and 
which  varied  the  scanty  and  ill-dreased  supplies  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  in  their  European  aspect,  I  started  from 
the  very  first  day  with  a  plate  of  chowder,  a  thick  mesa, 
made  of  haddock,  onions,  butter,  biscuit,  and  fat  pork  ; 
an  otlious  compound,  held  in  infinite  esteem  in  these 
parts.*  I  afterwards  ate  of  hominy,  tautaug,  squash,  and 
mush,  I  tried  slap-jack,  flap-jack,  rye-cake,  rwf-cake, 
cup-cake.  Johnny-cake,  and  dough-nuts.  It  was  even  a 
matter  of  conscience  with  me  to  taste,  for  once  at  least, 
some  of  the  beverages  technically  called  "  drinks,"  such 
as  mint-julep,  sherry-cobbler,  gin-sling,  gin-cocktail.  These 
two  latter  delicacies  I  never  tried.  The  first  I  did  try, 
and  found  it  guilty  ;  I  thouglit  it  detestable  ;  bad  as  a  cor- 
dial, and  worse  as  physic.  The  second  being  simply  a 
glass  of  sherry,  with  sugar,  lemon,  and  ice,  is  delicious. 
Snakeroot  bitters,  timber  doodle,  egg-nog,  and  some  others. 
I  liave  only  Iieard  of,  but  have  never  been  tempted 
with. 

The  bad  taste,  in  giving  vulgar  names  to  their  articles 
of  food  or  refreshment,  is  an  obvious  defect  in  American 
manners,  and  is  certainly  unpleasing  to  a  foreign  ear. 
But  it  should  be  known  that  this  people  are  very  anibitiouH 
of  establishing  a  sort  of  quaint  and  coarse  phraseology,  as 
the  distinctive  national  humour  ;  and,  moreover,  that  their 
standard  notions  of  politeness  in  language  are  very  far 
indeed  below  European  refinement.  Expressions  that  are 
usual  with  only  the  lowest  orders  in  England  are  very 

*  This  mixture  afforded  me  one  out  of  numlierteBa  siamplea  of  the  nniiuty  of 
tlie  Ameriosos  to  give  a  foreign  Brigin  to  thoir  iniligeiioua  slang.  A  Rentluman  of 
Boston  Btrova  to  pcove  to  me  thut  choicder  wns  n  Frenoli  disli,  ind  the  name  ■. 
comiption  of  i^muU,  A.  cabinot  oiDiBter  of  Wailiiagton  ooce  aggured  me 
tba  phrase  "  going  the  nhole  hag  "  iru  a  tplendid  orien(alun. 

t  Bii,  the  participle  of  tlie  verb  sctiTB  "  to  rise." 
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common  from  the  mouth  of  American  gentility.  "  I  don't 
care  a  copper  for  him,"  or  such  a  one  "  is  not  worth  a 
copper ^^  is  an  every  day  phrase,  instead  of  our  home  word 
farthing  to  express  the  same  idea.  In  this  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  an  American  only  generalises,  while  a  Britisher 
specifies  ;  and  there  is  no  really  better  reason  for  our  reject- 
ing the  word  "  copper  "  than  there  was  for  the  celebrated 
antipathy  of  the  epigram  writer  to  Dr.  Fell.  The  under 
part  of  the  sirloin  of  beef  is  called  by  some  of  the  best 
people  in  A  merica  "  the  tender  line/'  an  intense  vulgarism 
according  to  Enghsh  notions.  When  a  lady  talks  of 
"fixing"  her  hair,  meaning  to  talk  of  dressing  it,  we  are, 
in  spite  of  us,  struck  with  the  inelegance  of  the  word. 
These  few  out  of  dozens  of  instances  may  serve  to  point 
out  certain  peculiarities  of  speech  usual  among  the  most 
refined.  There  are  a  hundred  downright  vulgarisms 
that  they  shrink  from  as  much  as  the  most  fastidious 
member  of  the  best  London  society.  But  I  confess  myself 
very  tolerant  on  mere  conventional  points,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  manners.  Words  are  of  no  value  but  as  being 
the  types  of  thought.  Tlie  arbitrary  adoption  or  rejection 
of  certain  phrases  is  a  mere  question  of  taste  ;  which  is  in 
itself,  according  to  the  dramatist,  a  very  questionable  con- 
cern, "much  talked  of,  not  to  be  defined.'' 

Many  quaint  proverbial  expressions  of  doubtful  gentility 
are  admitted  into  polite  discourse  in  England ;  and 
America  has  quite  as  good  a  right  as  we  have  to  establish 
a  standard,  or  to  pass  above  or  below  it  at  pleasure.  If 
the  gentry  of  America  would  in  all  things  show  as  much 
independence  as  in  this  one  of  mere  words,  I  should  find 
no  fault  with  then  on  the  score  of  good  or  bad  taste,  or 
sense  either.  And  I  am  infinitely  more  annoyed  by  in- 
stances of  their  affected  fine  speaking,  to  which  I  shall 
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atlTcrt  iu  another  place,  than  to  the  frequent  homeliness  of 
whicii  I  have  given  two  or  three  examples. 

But  there  are  two  things,  and  matters  of  taste  too,  in  its 
sensual  meaning,  which  I  cannot  pardon  in  Americans  or 
any  other  people — a  passionate  fondness  for  "  pigs'  meat," 
and  an  immoderate  use  of  tobacco.  Nothing  can  persuade 
me  that  there  is  not  much  grossness  in  the  cookery  that 
puts  lumps  of  fat  pork  into  fiah  soup,  or  layers  of  it  on 
fish  fried,  or  that  invariably  serves  a  piece  of  it  on  the 
same  disli  with  a  boiled  chicken.  But  what  language  can 
express  our  decent  abhorrence  at  seeing  it  served  up  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  leg  of  mutton  !  All  these  and  many 
more  methods  of  using  this  beloved  nourishment  might  be 
adduced.  Probably  the  most  fearful  is  when  it  is  eaten 
with  treacle,  by  way  of  sauce,  and  then  playfully  called 
pork  and  'lasses  (molasses).  But,  notwithstanding  these 
enormities,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  the  most  favourite 
accessory  to  a  leg  of  pork  with  certain  English  people, 
to  wit,  pease  pudding,  is  not  known  in  the  United  States. 
And  for  the  sake  of  civilisation  it  may  be  hoped  that  no 
new  writer  on  domestic  cookery  will  ever  send  out  a 
receipt  for  its  concoction,* 

•  I  am  happy  to  append,  by  way  of  note,  tho  following  paragraph  from  * 
nowfipnper  (February,  1815)  wlii«b  givsa  Bome  hope  of  sji  abntemont  in 
natioPBl  appetite  for  pig'a  rnest.    Tha  amount  in  figurea  of  tbe  "  fulling-off "  ia 
moat  appalling,   from    tlia   evidenos  it  givoe   of    the   prodigious   quantity   atill 
oonaumed : — 

"  Tas  Pons  Mabkkt  of  the  Wist.— In  addition  to  what  wo  gave  a  day  or  two 
since,  in  relatiou  to  the  folling-off  in  the  elauglitor  of  bogs  this  year  iti  the  great 
Wast,  wa  gain  tb«  following  Btatcmeat  from  the  Alton  (111.)  Talegrapb,  which 
nays  that  from  intelligeura  carofull;  coUectod  from  all  quarters,  the  indication 
is  that  the  decrease  'will  fall  far,  far  betow  that  of  the  previous  seusou.  The 
deScit  in  llliuois  is  «Btimated  at  SS.SOO  head.  It  ia  thought  b;  Uiose  best 
uoquunted  with  the  buainess,  thnt  the  falling-oET  ia  Cinoinnati  will  amouDt  to 
abouteO,000;andthoChillicotheAdverti9or,onthBautboritjofaeo[Dp8tentjudge, 
calculates  the  decreaae  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  at  not  leas  thaa  73,450.  Suppofltag 
m  to  bo  correct,  the  dcGciency  st  the  points  above-mentionod 
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As  to  writing  a  tirade  against  tobacco,  it  would  be  as 
hopeless  as  blowing  a  penny  trumpet  against  a  hurricane. 
The  love  of  this  pestiferous  weed  must  be  a  natural  failing 
of  humanity,  like  original  sin  or  total  depravity.  Since  the 
day  when  King  James  puffed  his  "  counterblast,"  volumes 
(not  of  mere  smoke)  have  been  ineffectually  directed 
against  this  habit.  Good  sense,  good  feeling,  good  taste, 
have  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  The  custom  gains  ground 
among  men.*  The  most  refined  take  the  intoxication  in 
one  shape,  while  the  most  inelegant  take  it  in  another. 
The  difference  between  smoking  and  chewing  is,  no 
doubt,  immeasurable  ;  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  attend 
to  cleanliness  and  cold  water  after  the  occasional  use  of  a 
cigar,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  a  propensity  that 
is  nearly  universal.  I  know  from  the  experience  of  my 
early  life,  that  a  Turkish  pipe,  or  if  it  can  be  come  at,  a 
hookah,  with  good  canaster,  is  a  seduction  hard  to  resist, 
and  it  may  be  yielded  to  in  the  open  air,  after  dinner,  as 

— without  including  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  western  etates,  where 
the  falling-off  is  also  believed  to  be  considerable— will  not  be  far  from  250,000 
hogs;  which,  computing  them  to  average  200  pounds  each,  will  give  a  gross 
amount  of  60,000,000  pounds — or,  according  to  the  usual  calculations,  100,000 
barrels  of  pork;  15,000,000  pounds  of  bacon;  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  lard — a 
quantity  sufficiently  largo  to  affect  the  market  throughout  the  Union.  In  fact, 
this  is  already  apparent ;  a  gradual  lise  in  the  price  of  hogs  having  taken  place 
from  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  the  present  time ;  and  no  less  than 
16,000  barrels  of  pork  have  recently  changed  hands  in  a  single  day  in  the  city  of 
New  York/" 

*  Official  accounts,  furnished  in  compliance  with  a  call  of  Congress,  1842, 
established  the  astounding  facts  that  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  100,000,000  pounds  weight — giving  seven  pounds  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population;  and  that  the  sum  annually  paid 
by  tho  consumers  of  this  quantity,  in  its  manufactured  state,  has  been  computed 
at  20,000,000  of  dollars,  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling  !  I  do  not  know 
what  has  been  the  gradual  yearly  increase.  The  quantity,  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured,  entered  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption  in  the 
year  1848,  amounted  to  27,805,134  pounds,  including  206,581}  pounds  of 
manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  238^  pounds  of  snuff.  Gross  total 
amoimt  of  revenue  received  on  this  tobacco  and  snuff,  1848,  jC4,865,223. 
VOL.  I.  Jf 


a  gentleman  may  yield  to  it,  when  it  is  followed  by  the 
copious  use  of  Eau  de  Cologne  and  some  odorous  denti- 
frice. Nor  can  one  help  regarding  aa  admissible  the 
delicate  little  clqarito,  formed  of  the  purest  possible 
preparations  of  "  the  weed,"  rolled  neatly  in  fine  Papel 
de  Hilo,  such  aa  I  have  seen  used  by  luscious-lipped 
women  beyond  the  Bidassoa,  and,  indeed,  more  lately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.  Even  the  twisted 
leaf  of  Havannali,  manufactured  in  short,  stumpy  rolls, 
held  daintily  betwixt  finger  and  thumb,  and  not  suffered 
to  get  quite  between  the  teeth,  the  vapour  gently  puffed 
forth  immediately  after  being  partially  inhaled — even  tins 
may  find  excuse,  particularly  if  the  before-mentioned 
antiseptic  appliances  form  the  afterpiece  of  the  per- 
formance. But  he  who  smokes  cigars  from  morning  toj 
night,  who  thrusts  the  bitter  firebrand  for  a  couple 
inches  into  his  mouth,  who  mumbles  one  half  while  he- 
burns  out  the  other,  swallows  a  large  portion  of  thf 
smoke,  and  lets  it  accumulate  in  his  throat,  like  soot 
in  the  flue  of  a  steam-engine,  he  is — I  say  it  with  all' 
possible  respect — a  nuisance.  The  approach  of  such 
a  person  towards  a  being  of  even  ordinary  piirity  in  a 
drawing-room,  or  his  close  neighbourhood  at  a  dinner- 
table,  is  among  the  pestilent  anomalies  of  refined  society. 
Such  abominations  are  at  times  met  in  the  best  houses  in 
England,  under  an  excess  of  courtesy  towards  foreigners. 
I  need  not  say  that  they  abound  in  the  United  States. 

The  habitual  chewcr  of  tobacco  is  an  animal  I  do  n< 
wish  to  describe.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  waste  words 
depicting  his  nastiness.     Every  one  knows  what  he 
and'every  one  is  aware  that  he  is  as  commonly  met  with.! 
in  American  "parlours,"  as  are  alhgators  in  the  swamps^ 
skunks  iu  the  woods,  or  other  nauseous  thinj^s  in  theiTj 
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chosen  localities.^  That  a  sailor  on  deck,  or  a  soldier  in 
the  trenches,  hungry,  tempest-tossed,  and  storm-pelted, 
should  have  recourse  to  stimulants  even  as  gross  as  this 
may  be  conceived.  But  how  well-fed,  warm-lodged, 
educated  men,  in  the  gluttony  of  a  depraved  taste,  can 
adopt  a  habit  so  abhorrent  to  common  decency  baffles 
imagination.  No  one  can  chew  tobacco  in  ignorance  of 
the  disgust  he  creates  in  those  who  do  not  chew  it.  Ho 
must  be  aware  of  the  noxious  effluvia  he  emits  with  every 
breath,  of  the  filthy  appearance  of  his  mouth,  of  the 
offensive  spittle  which  he  voids  around  him.  He  cannot, 
with  the  best  intentions,  escape  from  this  last-mentioned 
necessity.  He  must  expectorate  when  it  is  impossible  to 
swallow.  And,  Spirit  of  Elegance  !  contemplate  the  only 
resource  which  a  gentleman  can  fly  to  in  partial  conceal- 
ment of  his  dirt — the  spitting-box  !  I  protest  that  I  see 
scarcely  a  difference  in  point  of  indelicacy  between  this 
revolting  instrument,  as  I  have  often  and  often  seen  it, 
introduced  into  the  "  parlours  "  of  American  refinement, 
and  the  sentry-box  conveniences,  not  uncommon  in  Dutch 
sitting  rooms,  of  middle-class  occupancy. 

I  have  no  measure  in  my  loathing  for  this  vile  habit — 
no  terms  in  which  to  express  it.  How  civilised  men  can 
practise  it,  or  how  lady-like  women  can  countenance  it, 
moves  my  especial  wonder.  When  my  fancy  sometimes 
flew  with  undipped  wings,  farther,  perhaps,  than  it  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  I  imagined  the  lips  of  delicate-looking 
wives  pressed  by  the  kisses  of  a  tobacco  chew^er,  I  have 
many  a  time  turned  in  irresistible  antipathy  from  some 
thing  of  beauty,  who  legally  lent  herself  to  its  desecration. 

But  I  stop  my  pen.  The  case  is  hopeless.  I  have  no 
notion  that  as  many  pages  as  I  have  written  hues  on  the 
subject,  would  produce  any   effect  on  the  practitioners 
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of  this    vice.      Legislation    cannot    touch    it,    religion  is  I 
above    the    subject,    and  fashion  below  it.*     Yet   if  thig  | 
manuscript    should  ever  be  transferred  to  print,  and  if  1 
it  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  one  female  to  spurn 
some  tobacco-tainted  suitor,  or  of  making  one  youth  to 
pause  before  he  was  tempted  by  the  nauseating  quid,  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  manly  to  do  what  is  usually  done  | 
by  men,  that  one  ought  to  go  with  the  crowd,  or  follow  I 
the  stream,  or  from  any  such  common  excuse  for  low  J 
pursuits,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied,  and  shall  think  my  1 
philippic  not  altogether  thrown  away. 

It    will    be    seen    that  sundry    impediments   towards 
perfect  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  America  awaited  our 
very  introduction  into  it.     Yet,  taken  altogether,  it  waa  . 
in   the    first    instance   very    pleasant.     But    that    was| 
chiefly  from  the  agreeable  maimers  of  the  Boston  ladies,  f 
visitors  at  Nahant,  and  the  constant  round  of  unformal 
intercourse,  which  promised  us  so  cheerful  and  hospitable 
a  circle  for  our  winter  acquaintanceships  in  town.     From 
what  I  have  already  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  j 
other    sex   did  not  bear  their   share  in  producing  this  1 
impression.     They  were    almost    all    dry   and   cold 
manner,    borncs    in   general   information,  mere   business 
men,  or  lawyers  of  narrow  practice  and  no  great  breadth 

*  AffiODgtbeoelobnUd  bluo-lswBof  Ct)QiiecUout,aeBr1;two  centuriea  bock,  than 
woa  one  wbioh  goes  for  to  redsem  tbe  absurd  iDtolenuice  of  Bome  of  tbe  otIiHra. 
No  person  under  twenty  jears  of  nge  yma  ollovreil  to  use  tobacco  without  a  phy- 
aician'a  certificate  that  hia  health  rt.'qiurad  it.  All  were  prohibited  from  usiug  it 
in  camptuif ,  nbelher  at  tbeir  labours  or  in  trax-atling,  and  in  any  case  peruiittud 
to  take  it  not  more  then  once  a  day  upon  a  penalty  of  siipeuce  &ue  for  each 
□Benoe.  This  woe  a  Tirtuoas  attempt  of  the  pious  Puritans.  It  waa  a  pity  they 
did  not  altar  a  little  and  transpose  ona  of  thoaa  Bumptunry  laws,  oamsly,  "  that 
no  woman  shall  kiss  her  cliild  on  the  Sabbath-day"  into  the  followiog  enactmeut 
— "  No  woman  ahall  kiss  hoc  husbaod  on  tobacco-day."  I  know  a  few  hidies  who 
would  joyfully  hail  tbe  passage  of  auob  a  law  in  America  now :  but  I  fear  that 
the  mass  of  women  are  too  much  ntiated  by  cuBtom  to  oare  about  i 
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of  mind.  A  few  exceptions  existed  among  them;  and 
as  we  yalue  things  in  proportion  to  their  rarity,  I  put 
a  higher  estimate  on  the  persons  in  question  than  was 
warranted  bj  their  intrinsic  merit,  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  associates  of  other  days  and  other  lands.  But 
I  was  soon  confirmed  by  experience  in  what  I  always 
instinctively  felt,  that  it  is  unfair  and  absurd  to  measure 
the  gentlemen  of  America  by  a  European  standard.  They 
have  no  resemblance  but  to  Englishmen,  and  their  in- 
feriority to  those  is  undoubted.  It  strikes  me  at  every 
turn,  and  on  every  possible  occasion — in  society,  in 
business,  in  literature,  science,  art.  They  can  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang. 
They  are  of  the  same  blood,  but  of  a  different  breed. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  deteriorates  with  transplantation. 
It  requires  the  associations  of  Home  to  preserve  its  lofty 
attributes ;  and  under  RepubUcan  forms,  it  must  be 
content  to  exhibit  a  mediocrity,  conducive  to  the  general 
weal,  but  fatal  to  individual  distinction. 


Kational  Good  Temper — Ynclieo  JJoucaty — Spocultttora — Banknipti — Cnriority 
nboiit  StmnEOtB— Nogloct  of  NHtivo  Tnlont— Public  Dinner  in  Boston— 
Harvard  University  CommenceniBnt — Phi  Beta  Kappn  Society — Corporations 
— Naw  England  Character — The  Masses — Want  of  Iniliridual  ludopendenoa 
—Public  EnterpriBO— FailurcB— Tho  Refuge  of  tlia  Destitute. 

It  must  here  again  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  I  am 
in  these  remarks  recording  the  results  of  some  years* 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  their  fiill  vahie  to 
all  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  attracted  my  early 
admiration.  Among  those  I  must  specify  the  general 
good  temper  and  civility  evident  in  all  the  people  ;  the 
accommodating  air  of  the  sJiop  keepers,  hotel  keepers, 
masters  of  steamboats,  managers  of  railroad  cars,  kc. 
And,  for  the  justification  of  Yankee  reputation,  I  must 
state  that  I  never  knew  in  any  country  more  correctneaa 
in  shop  accounts.  Indeed  I  can  recollect  very  few 
instances  of  charges  a  second  time  made  after  payment, 
in  our  dealings  vdih  the  tradesmen  of  Boston  or  elsewhere. 
The  only  attempts  at  actual  dishonesty  worth  mentioning 
were  confined  to  a  printer  and  publisher  (a  low  fellow), 
and  a  lawyer,  a  person  of  good  connections,  and  who  is 
considered  a  "  smart "'  practitioner.  I  must  admit  that 
a  total  want  of  conscience  in  laying  on  high  prices, 
extreme  sharpness,  and  illiberality  in  matters  of  business, 
arc  the  common  characteristics  of  the  New  Englandera 
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towards  each  other.  But  in  all  the  smaller  transactions, 
such  as  totting  up  accounts,  I  believe  a  cautious  probity 
to  be  the  nile,  and  cheating  the  exception. 

Of  the  many  mercantile  failures,  and  ruinous  specula- 
tions in  lands,  stocks,  and  other  gambling  concerns,  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  Having  had  no  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  such  matters,  and  associating  but 
little  with  the  persons  interested  in  them,  I  had  neither 
opportunity  nor  inclination  to  know  much  about  them. 
The  keen  practices  of  trade  tend  in  all  countries  to  make 
men  selfish  and  tricky  ;  and  the  gradations  are  rapid 
towards  deceit  and  roguery.  Instances  have  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out  to  me  of  fraudulent  bankrupts,  among 
the  twenty-four  hundred  who,  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
availed  themselves  of  the  Act  of  1841,  and  of  wealthy 
insolvents.  But  I  am  not  prone  to  believe  reports  to  the 
disadvantage  of  persons  in  embaiTassed  circumstances. 
They  have  a  prima  facie  claim  on  compassion  and  for- 
bearance. A  man  with  the  most  upright  intentions  may 
become  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  unfairness ;  a  misplaced 
confidence  in  others,  a  liberal  taste  for  expense,  a  sanguine 
reliance  on  chances,  expose  such  a  one  to  failure ;  and 
failure  superinduces  the  necessity  of  shifts  and  expedients, 
and  is  followed  by  slander  and  persecution.  The  man  in 
embarrassed  circumstances  is  always  under  a  cloud.  He 
walks  in  a  false  light,  and  his  best  qualities  are  seen  in 
shade.  The  sunshine  of  prosperity  is  wanting  to  show 
them  in  relief.  Till  that  bursts  forth  again  let  no  man 
pass  judgment  on  him. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  at  Nahant,  I  had 
formed  many  pleasant  acquaintanceships,  mdependcnt  of 
the  hotel  company  and  the  residents  of  the  cottages 
around.    A  number  of  Boston  gentlemen  came  out  to 
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visit  me  and  do  honour  to  tlie  introductions  I  brought 
with  me.  Many  called  on  me  out  of  respect  to  my  office. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  my  counection  with  Uterature 
was  a  passport  to  consideration,  and  above  all  things  an 
incitement  to  curiosity.  Any  one  at  all  known  in  the 
world  of  letters  is  sure  of  being  lionised  more  or  less  in 
America.  The  public  mind  has  a  feverish  thirst  after 
knowledge  in  all  shapes  ;  and  is  intensely  inquisitive  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  foreign  authors, 
The  crowds  by  which  they  are  assailed,  the  invitations 
they  receive,  the  entreaties  to  sit  gratuitously  for  pictures 
and  busts,  the  request  for  their  autographs,  and  all  the 
other  acta  of  homage  paid  to  notoriety,  are  by  no  means 
so  complimentary  as  they  seem  to  be.  All  this  is  very 
much  more  for  the  gratification  of  personal  or  local  motives 
than  out  of  regard  to  the  individual.  EacJi  city  in  tha 
Union  has  a  pride  in  vyeing  with  the  others  in  a  reputation 
for  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  in  apparent  admiration 
for  talent.  That  these  are  but  spurious  pretences  is  proved 
by  the  general  neglect  of  their  native  writers  and  scientific 
men.  'Dr.  Channing,  a  prophet  in  our  country,  was  but  a 
pamphleteer  in  his  own.  Beyond  a  very  small  circle  he 
was  neither  read  nor  talked  of  in  Boston.  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  is,  on  account  of  his  political  tendencies,  even 
more  than  his  shifting  and  frivolous  character,  shunned  aa 
a  black  sheep,  against  whom  the  white  sheep  of  tlio 
opposite  party  are  afraid  to  rub.  Prescott,  a  writer 
far  beyond  the  common  run  of  his  compatriots,  an  amiable 
man,  and  half  blind,  receives  no  popular  marks  of  con- 
sideration. I  might  swell  out  the  list  of  estimable  au' 
talented  individuals,  male  and  female,  whose  productions 
are  constantly  before  the  public,  who  are  lauded  in  the 
newspapers  and  reviews  far  beyond  their  merits,  but  wli 
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are  kept  in  a  social  position  far  below  them  ;  who  are 
never  asked  to  dinner,  or  soiree  or  ball ;  who  arc  in 
fact  utterly  unknown,  in  the  very  places  of  which  their 
names  form  the  chief  ornaments. 

Owing,  however,  to  what  were  considered  my  claims 
to  notice,  I  and  my  son  had  soon  many  invitations,  and 
among  them  was  one  to  a  public  dinner,  to  be  given 
at  Boston  early  in  August,  on  occasion  of  the  annual 
examinations  at  the  public  schools.  I  was  not  sorry  of 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  en  masse  some  hundreds  of  the 
individuals  who  had  not  singly  any  strong  attraction  for  me. 
We  accordingly,  after  first  attending  some  of  the  examina- 
tions in  the  school  rooms,  repaired  to  Faneuil  Hall,  a 
building  set  apart  for  pohtical  celebrations,  and  endeared 
to  the  people  of  Boston,  under  the  appellation  of  "  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty,''  as  the  spot  in  which  the  principles 
of  national  independence  were  first  publicly  proclaimed, 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  to  a 
generation  now  fast  disappearing  from  the  earth. 

This  dinner,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  had  been 
preceded  by  a  procession  through  the  streets  formed  of 
the  principal  convives^  with  a  band  of  music  and  banners, 
the  usual  "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of  such  occasions  in 
the  United  States.  When  we  reached  the  celebrated 
place  of  rendezvous,  the  company  was  assembled  ;  and 
after  a  formal  reception  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  feast,  and  by  the  governor  and 
other  state  dignitaries,  we  proceeded  towards  the  dining 
hall,  to  enter  on  the  great  business  of  the  day. 

I  must  here  admit,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  I  had 
never  been  present  at  more  than  two  public  dinners  in 
England,  and  these  had  an  interval  of  a  dozen  years 
between  them,     One  was  on  the  nomination  of  sheriflfs 
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for  the  City  of  London.  The  other  was  on  an  anniversary 
of  the  Literary  Fuinl  Society.  I  had  also  assisted  at  a 
farewell  dinnoi-  given  to  Tom  Moore  in  Paris,  and  at 
one  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Brussels  ;  and  once  was 
chosen  to  preside  at  a  complimentary  repast  in  honour 
of  a  worthy  individual  at  Osteiid.  These  three  last- 
mentioned  were  scarcely  to  be  called  public  dinners, 
for  the  party  on  neither  of  the  occasions  numbered  more 
than  sixty,  and  almost  all  the  individuals  were  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  each  other.  When,  therefore,  I 
entered  the  great  room  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  saw  tables 
laid  for  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  with  a  taste  and 
elegance  in  the  decorations  of  which  I  had  no  previous 
notion,  the  crowd  of  coloured  waiters,  in  their  white  jackets, 
circulating  (as  the  French  say)  between  a  profusion  of  the 
gaudiest  flowers,  a  band  of  music  sending  down  streams 
of  harmony  through  flags  and  banners,  shining  in  the  sun 
and  floating  in  the  breeze  from  the  open  windows,  and  the 
immense  company,  well  dressed  and  decorously  arranged; 
the  efiect  was  at  once  startling  and  delightful.  I  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  not  alone  from  abstract  enjoyment  in 
the  scene,  but  from  the  consciousness  that  the  sense  of 
another  new  excitement  existed  ■within  me. 

I  occupied  a  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chairman. 
Governor  Everett,  with  whom  I  had  previously  become 
acquainted,  was  on  his  right.  Several  of  the  foreign 
Consuls,  my  colleagues,  with  sundry  state  functionaries, 
civil  and  mihtary,  and  some  English  oflicers  who  were 
passing  through  Boston,  occupied  the  principal  table, 
elevated  on  a  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
arm-chairs  being  placed  only  at  one  side  of  it,  so  that 
nothing  intercepted  the  view  of  the  animating  scene 
below,    and  no  one   sat   with    his    back  to   the  rest  oi 
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the  company.  Long  tables  stretched  down  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  hall,  and  several  were  placed  under 
and  in  the  side  galleries,  the  band  occupying  the  one 
fronting  the  main  table  at  the  other  end.  No  ladies 
were  present ;  and  this  absence  of  bright  faces  and 
brilliant  dresses  was  the  only  drawback  to  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  spectacle. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  admirable  arrangements  for  the 
feast  greatly  facilitated  its  dispatch,  or  that  the  company 
got  through  the  eating  with  the  wonted  national  vivacity, 
or  that  I  was  myself  so  exhilarated  as  to  make  no  count  of 
time,  I  caimot  exactly  say.  Perhaps  it  was  a  combination 
of  these  causes  which  made  me  almost  start  with  astonish- 
ment when  the  chairman  rose  to  announce  the  first  toast, 
proclaiming  very  plainly  that  the  feast  of  sense  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  of  reason  about  to  begin.  Mr.  Eliot,  the 
mayor,  performed  his  duties  right  well.  He  introduced 
the  "  regular  sentiments,^'  prepared  by  a  committee,  with 
fluent  and  apt  remarks ;  and  opened  out  a  view  of  the 
public  exertions  for  the  great  object  of  general  education 
that  gave  me  ample  food  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  I  may  take  an  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping. 

A  toast  complimentary  to  the  Governor  brought  Edward 
Everett  on  his  legs,  and  he  responded  in  what  was  indeed 
a  beautiful  speech,  occasionally  playful,  highly  finished, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  gracefully  delivered,  in  spite  of  the 
drawling  and  quivering  tone  that  savoured  somewhat  too 
strongly  of  the  conventicle.  Three  or  four  of  the  speakers, 
Mr.  Quincy,  the  President  of  Harvard  University,  among  the 
rest,  acquitted  themselves  extremely  well.  All  seemed 
prepared  and  no  one  at  feult.  But  I  was  utterly  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  chairman,  turning  to  me,  said. 
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"  I  am  now  going  to  give  a  toast  which  will  bring  you 
out,"  and  in  an  instant  he  proposed  a  most  flattering  sen- 
timent, in  honour  of  "  the  mother  country,"  To  hear  old 
England  thus  spoken  of  in  a  large  assembly  of  American 
Republicans  and  in  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty."  to  listen  to  the 
thunders  of  applause  and  to  the  band  pealing  forth  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  while  a  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me,  as  the  unworthy  representative  of  all  that  waa 
implied  in  the  sentiment  and  its  accompaniments,  would 
probably  have  overpowered  me  had  I  made  any  prepara- 
tion for  the  occasion.  But  as  it  was  I  felt  nothing  but  s 
desire  to  acquit  myself  creditably  in  the  entirely  new  task 
wliich  I  saw  I  miisl  perform,  I  therefore  "  spoke  to  the 
toast,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  And 
I  had  every  reason  to  he  pleased  with  the  courteous  in- 
dulgence with  which  my  extempore  effusion  waa  received 
by  the  company. 

This  first  pubhc  display  which  I  bad  witnessed  ill' 
America  impressed  me  with  a  conviction,  which  day  by: 
day  grew  stronger,  that  'it  is  in  masses  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Their  tact  in  the  management  of  all  matters  in  which  they 
act  in  bodies  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  compatible  with 
the  mean  and  timid  tone  of  individuals.  The  enthusiasm 
exhibited  at  their  meetings  is  inexplicable  to  him  who  has 
observed  them  in  cold  and  cautious  singleness.^  There 
is  no  greater  moral  phenomenon  than  this  mighty  dif- 
ference between  the  man  and  the  multitude.  It  is  as  if  a 
given  number  of  ice-blocks  fermented,  exploded  and  rushed 
abroad  in  streams  of  lava.  This  school  dinner  forms  an 
epoch  ill  my  New  World  experience.  It  gave  me  a  clew 
to  the  secret  of  popular  power.  I  left  the  hall,  with  the 
Govemorand  others,  during  the  height  of  the  eveningfi 
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enjoyment.  But  although  Champagne  and  other  wines 
had  been  freely  partaken  of,  I  ascertained  that  no  one 
Bhowed  an  appearance  of  excess,  and  that  the  large  party 
broke  up  at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  dispersed  as  though 
they  had  been  dining  quietly  in  their  respective  homes. 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  mention  this  here,  not  as  a  sin- 
gularity, but  as  a  pecuUarity  in  this  country.  The  rule  is 
so  general  that  the  only  exception  I  have  met  with  was  on 
one  occasion  of  an  Irish  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner  at  New 
York ;  and  even  that  had  no  riotous  result — only  a  Uttle 
extra  noise  in  honour  of  "  the  old  countrv." 

Another  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  me  of  seeing  an 
assembly  of  Yankees  of  another  description.  Invitations 
were  sent  to  us  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  on  "  Com- 
mencement day"  at  Harvard  University,  including  the  usual 
exhibitions,  recitations,  and  dinner.  And  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing we  were  asked  to  dine  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  (a  college  club  formed  of  men  who  had  been  the 
first  of  their  respective  classes),  by  the  official  politeness 
of  its  president,  Judge  Story  of  the  United  States' 
Supreme  Court,  who  had  paid  me  a  visit  at  Nahant,  and 
whose  ardent  loquacity  and  amiable  egotism  made  him  a 
companion  highly  agreeable  to  meet  with  occasionally. 

The  orations,  poems,  and  other  exercises  on  Commence- 
ment day  were  dull  enough,  except  for  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves.  The  venerable  associations  clinging  round 
our  colleges,  and  hallowing  even  their  intolerance  and 
pedantry,  were  all  wanting  to  throw  a  charm  of  anti- 
quity over  these  ceremonies.  Nor  had  they  any  of  that 
dignity  which  covers  a  multitude  of  bigotries  in  our 
divines — of  that  lofty  tone  which  marks  the  royal  and 
noble  patrons  of  each  particular  alina  mater — of  the  bold 
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fraiJc  bearing  of  the  students — of  the  ensemble,  in  a  word, 
ofEin-opean  talent,  taste,  and  fashion.  The  dinner  waa 
every  way  mean  and  meagre.  And  I  was  altogetlier  a 
good  deal  disappointed  by  what  I  had  looked  forward  to 
as  a  series  of  superior  exhibitions. 

But  though  disappointed  on  the  first  day,  I  was  amply 
repaid  hy  the  agreeable  surprise  which  awaited  me  on  the 
next.  I  confess  that  I  started  from  Nahant  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  on  ray  fifteen  miles  journey  to  Cambridge, 
in  a  hot  sun  and  with  rather  a  heavy  heart— under  that 
most  oppressive  of  sensations,  the  reluctant  performance  of 
a  disagreeable  duty.  Knowing  that  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
observe  in  the  United  States,  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
length  of  my  residence,  I  had  resolved  from  the  first  to 
lose  no  opportunity  that  was  offered  to  me  of  seeing, 
what  was  to  be  seen,  so  for  some  months  I  refused  no' 
invitation,  public  or  private,  that  circumstances  allowed 
me  to  accept.  This  University  club-dinner  would  have 
held  out  great  attraction  to  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intense  stupidity  of  the  previous  day ;  and  when  I  sat 
down  in  the  same  hall,  at  the  same  table,  and  to  a  repast 
no  better  served,  I  was  only  anxious  for  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration, that  I  might  escape  from  the  dust  and  diilness  of 
Cambridge,  to  the  coolness  of  the  Nahant  hotel.  I  must 
also  premise  that  I  had  been  warned,  on  leaving  England, 
by  a  friend  well  versed  in  the  observation  of  American 
character,  against  any  indulgence  of  pleasantry  in  conver- 
sation, and  most  particularly  against  my  natural  inclination 
for  a  joke,  and  occasionally  the  perpetration  of  an  intended 
bon  mot.  This  adviser  assured  me  that  the  grave  and 
matter-of-fact  Yankees  would  not  relish,  or  indeed  com- 
prehend, those  sharp  trivialities — those  /jwwgent  spicea 
which  season  social  converse  in  Europe.     And  I  had  con- 
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sequeDtly  hitherto  abstained  from  any  attempt  of  the 
kind ;  except,  now  and  then,  a  sly  innuendo  or  insinuated 
pleasantry,  when  talking  nonsense  to  the  ladies,  on  the 
piazza  or  the  rocks.  I  had  not  yet  observed  in  the  general 
conversation  of  the  men  anything  to  belie  the  accuracy 
of  my  friend's  judgment.  No  gleam  of  wit  (not  even  at 
the  school-dinner)  had  broken  forth  from  those  I  associated 
with.  Great,  then,  was  my  surprise  when,  quick  following 
the  grace  after  meat,  seriously  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
clergymen,  the  worthy  president  rose  up,  and  began  the 
real  enjoyment  of  the  day,  by  a  speech,  half  Latin, 
half  English,  rambling,  jocose,  and  admirably  deUvered, 
prefacing  the  usual  toast  in  honour  of  the  Society. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  the  most  rapid  and 
animated  succession  of  jokes,  epigrams,  puns,  quotations 
and  oflF-hand  speeches,  that  I  had  ever  heard  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  There  was  no  formality  or  restraint.  From 
the  one  elevated  table  at  which  the  president  and  invited 
guests  were  seated,  and  the  two  long  ones,  running  down 
the  room,  containing  altogether  above  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  a  continued  fire  of  sharp-shooting 
was  kept  up,  the  whole  connected  together  by  the  tact  of 
the  chairman  into  a  regular /<?w  dejoie. 

He  must  have  been  a  dogged  fellow  who  would  not 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  freely  given 
his  mite  to  the  general  contribution.  I  paid  my  tax  Uke 
another — to  the  best  of  my  ability.  But  there  was  no 
assessment — no  forced  loan — nothing  "on  compulsion." 
Nobody  was  mulcted.  But  every  one  threw  in  his  volun- 
tary oflFering,  so  many  weapons  of  fun  and  froUc  for  the 
killing  of  old  Time  ;  just  as  the  Roman  ladies  used  to 
fling  their  ornaments  into  a  common  heap,  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 
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I  should  have  heen  greatly  inclined  to  attempt  a  more 
particular  record  of  the  sayings  aiid  doings  of  thia  day, 
had  not  a  gallant  officer,  Colonel  Maxwell,  of  the  36th 
Foot,  in  his  "Rush  through  the  United  States"  (or  liis 
Run,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  titlo)  given  a  sketch 
of  what  occurred  at  the  anniversary  meeting  the  following 
year,  which  in  general  resemblance  was  very  nearly  the 
same  thing.  But  it  was  not,  after  all,  the  same.  For  me, 
the  freshness,  the  surprise,  and  consequently  much  of  the 
charm,  was  past.  But  still  quite  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
the  scene  was  there  to  make  me  now  enjoy  its  recollection, 
as  another  of  the  pleasantest  public  days  I  have  spent  iu- 
America. 

And  this  first  dinner  with  the  Phi  Befa  Kappa  Society, 
forms  another  of  the  epochs  of  my  awakening  to  the 
anomalies  of  tlie  American  mind.  This  concentration  ol 
humom',  in  a  people  so  generally  unfacetious,  is  only 
among  many  instances  of  the  national  instiuct  for  classi&H 
cation,  supplying  the  place  of  the  distinction  of  rai 
which  prevails  in  other  countries.  As  there  are  no  socia 
grades,  with  artificial  limits  positively  marked,  they  havi 
substituted  certain  other  methods  of  separation  betweei 
man  and  man.  Not  satisfied  with  the  boundaries  suppliet 
by  age — and  nowhere  elae  are  the  youthful,  the  middlt 
aged,  and  the  old,  so  sundered  in  the  social  relation) 
of  life — they  do  not  allow  learning  or  literature  to  mingle 
in  a  general  way,  with  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  legal 
knowledge.  Were  all  their  materials  for  enjoyment  well 
mixed  through  society,  instead  of  being  thus  confined  to 
so  many  particular  sections,  it  would  present  a  far  different 
aspect  from  that  which  makes  it  now  so  unattractive. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  feast  of  fun  just  described^, 
I  met  several  of  the  most  agreeable  members  of  the  Clul 
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;  priyate  dinners  in  Boston,  and  found  them  there  as 
reserved  and  unanimated  as  the  particular  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  then  entertained  me  in  ono  sense,  as 
they  had  previously  done  in  another.  Tliis  change  of 
manner,  even  in  social  interconrse,  resolves  itself  into  the 
category  of  national  traits  before  noticed,  which  makes 

^tsociat^07t  an  essential  requisite  to  success.  No  man 
Bntures  anything  single-hand,  not  even  a  joke.  Even 
umour  cannot  be  attempted  without  a  corporation  being 
formed  for  its  fabrication.  And  here,  forestalling  the 
results  of  my  long  experience,  I  must  introduce  a  few 

K marks,  which  may  be  not  quite  inopportune,  hut  which, 
id  I  been  writing  a  journal  of  consecutive  events,  would 
I  somewhat  out  of  time  and  place. 
In  observing  the  great  mass  of  good,  and  its  natural 
result  of  general  well-being  among  the  people  at  large, 
throughout  the  United  States,   I  must  admit  that  it  is 
produced  by  a  sacrifice  of  individual  eminence,  and  con- 
^sequently  of  personal  enjoyment.  Each  man  at  all  elevated 
^b  the  social  scale  seems  to  pay  a  certain  per  centum  of  his 
^Better  qualities — a  sort  of  intellectual  property-tax — into 
^the  public  treasury  of  moriils.     But  he  is  thus  left  com- 
paratively poor.     And  in  proportion  as  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  is  secured  by  this  aggregate  con- 
tribution, each  person  singly  is  reduced  to  a  still  lower 
^Bandard ;  and  this,  with  other  conspiring  causes,  leaves 
^^ry  few  indeed  able  to  stand  alone  in  manly  indepen- 
dence. 

No  other  country,  perhaps,  shows  so  great  a  propor- 
tionate deficiency  in  that  noble  characteristic.   Few  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  settled  and  civilized  portions  of  the  country, 
are  of  any  note  or  worth    in    their  separate    existence, 
■instances  of  isolated  superiority  are  rare  indeed.     There  i.s 
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no  self-confidence — no  consciouaness  of  power — no  defiance 
of  the  world.  They  must  congregate  and  combine,  for 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  most  important  objects.  To 
carry  out  every  commercial  enterprise  there  must  be  a 
partnership.  All  manufacturing  undertakings,  or  workf: 
of  public  improvement,  or  banking  establishments,  are  in' 
the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies  ;  all  such  being  techni- 
cally designated  "  corporations,"  and  considered,  by  the' 
democratic  majority  of  the  people,  as  equivalent  to  a  band 
of  designing  capitalists,  leagued  together  for  their  own 
aggrandisement  and  the  ruin  of  the  public  liberty. 

Now,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  members  of  those 
corporate  bodies  are  almost  entirely  of  the  Whig  or 
"  aristocratic "  party  in  politics,  I  believe  that  another 
cause  operates  powerfully  in  making  them  thus  unite. 
I  attribute  their  doing  so  mainly  to  that  deficiency 
self-reliance  before  alluded  to  ;  and  I  think  that  much  of 
the  evil-doings  of  such  institutions  as  the  late  United 
States  Bank  and  others,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  has 
arisen  from  that  spirit  of  association  which  gives  men  tha.'M 
courage  to  become  rogues  in  a  company,  who  might  hare' 
remained  honest  from  fear  had  they  carried  on  business 
alone. 

An  individual  Yankee  is  not  a  very  elevated  specimen 
of  human  nature.  Cold,  timid,  cunning ;  watchful  for 
opportunities  to  overreach,  feaiful  of  being  outwitted,  he 
ia  always  like  a  man  on  his  defence,  looking  for  some- 
thing to  lean  his  back  against,  and  apprehensive  thai 
every  one  wants  to  take  the  wall  of  him.  He  creeps' 
cautiously  on,  when  he  ventures  to  move  at  all.  Ho  has 
little  cordiality  of  manner — is  never  at  ease  himself — 
and  has  not  the  knack  of  putting  other  people  at  theirs. 
He   cuts   his    way    through  the    world  as  he    cuts 
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path  through  the  woods,  every  step  on  calculation. 
He  shrinks  from  acknowledging  a  favour,  and  is  insen- 
sible to  the  delight  of  having  received  an  obligation. 
To  give  nothing  for  nothing  is  notoriously  a  Yankee 
motto.  To  take  nothing  for  nothing  is  equally  a  prin- 
ciple with  him.  If  you  make  him  a  present,  he  will  give 
you  another  in  return.  He  is  always  ready  with  his 
quid  pro  quo.  He  has  it  (may  I  be  pardoned  the  pun  1) 
ever  ready  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  has  more  than 
once  happened  to  me  to  be  offered  a  piece  of  tobacco  or  a 
cigar  in  payment  for  some  small  civility,  or  a  cent  or  two 
(sure  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  value)  for  the 
newspaper  I  had  been  reading  on  board  a  steamboat,  and 
had  lent  to  some  knowledge-seeking  neighbour. 

Such  being  the  outline  of  the  Yankee  character  in 
individuals,  and  it  being  admitted  that  the  Yankee  type 
is  effacing  all  others  in  the  national  mind,  the  chance  of 
anything  bold  or  vigorous  would  be  small  for  the  country 
at  large,  did  its  greatness  and  prosperity  depend  on 
individuals  alone.  Happily,  however,  the  necessity  of 
seeking  support  gives  tBem  a  tendency  to  coalesce,  and 
they  find  in  numbers  an  element  of  courage  which  makes 
them  appear  collectively  of  a  totally  different  race.  The 
single  brick,  offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  Grecian  house, 
was  not  more  unfitting  than  any  one  given  Yankee  would 
be  as  a  sample  of  the  people  he  is  a  part  of. 

Let  the  Yankees  congregate  for  any  specific  purpose — 
and  no  people  on  earth  are  so  prone  to  assemble  in  large 
bodies — and  they  become  the  most  excitable  and  enter- 
prising people  in  the  world.  Their  pent  up  feeUngs  all 
then  find  vent.  The  caution  which  held  them  back  singly 
degenerates  into  fear  of  now  being  behind-hand.  Each 
man  is  anxious  to  take  the  lead.     At  their  public  dinners, 
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suppers,  caucuses,  stump  meetings,  camp  meetings,  com 
ventiona,  in  Congress,  iu  the  State  Legislature — wherevei 
in  short,  they  come  together  in  masses,  they  show 
prising  ardour.     Individuals  who  in  private  society  are 
protix  and  prosy,  become  on  these  occasions  brisk  and 
fluent.     The  timid  shako  off  their  caution ;  the  taciturn 
are    all    at    once    talkative ;    the    men  of    doubts 
apprehensions,    fearless    and    often    desperate.      Thei 
can    be    no  better    audience    for   a    pubhc    speaker    to 
address.     A  spui-ious  but  fierce  enthusiasm  arises  on  the 
slightest  stimulus.     While  it  lasts,  it  carries  all  before  it. 
Resolutions  or  subscriptions,    as  the  case   may 
passed  or  filled  up  with  reckless  rapidity.     Each  man 
emulous  to  out-talk  or  outbid  his  neighbour.     Thus  it 
that  doctrines  of  the  most  ultra  nature  in  politics,  moral 
and   religion  are  put   forth,  and   the    most  extravag; 
projects  entered  into  by  acclamation.     The  wildest  speci 
latioHS  are  decided  on  in  this  way,  and  a  union  of  ovei 
cautious  individuals  forms  an  aggregate  of  over-advei 
turous  people. 

But  fearfiil  consequences  ensue  as  soon  as  difficultii 
arise.     Individuals  have  then  no  confidence  in  others  any 
more  than  in    themselves.      As    soon   as   differences   of 
opinion  spring  up — as  tliey  must  always  do  in  large  un- 
dertakings— the  principle  of  general  distrust  begins  H 
work ;    and  every  man  doubts,  fears,  and   thwarts 
fellow.     Great  undertakings  are  thus  followed  by  toj 
failure ;    and    men    of  wealth    become    penniless,  froi 
having  given  way  to  the  force  of  example.     The 
can  resist  no  temptation,  and  they  often  become  themi 
selves  irresistible.     Hurried  away  without  control,  thi 
sweep  all  obstacles  fi'om  their  path  ;  and  it  is  only  whei 
their  object  is  attained  that  they  find  it  leads  to  loss,  ai 
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too  often  to  ruin.  Enormous  plans  for  money-making, 
either  in  local  or  distant  adventures,  turn  out  to  be  feasible 
as  to  execution^  but  fallacious  as  to  profit.  And  it  is  quite 
marvellous  to  see  persons  who  singly  rail  at  speculation  and 
set  their  &ces  against  enterprise,  fall  resistless  victims  to 
the  epidemic,  as  soon  as  they  mix  with  the  infected  crowd. 

But  these  splendid  failures  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
nation.  The  railroads,  canals,  vast  clearances  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  many  other  public  enterprises  known 
under  the  general  name  of  "internal  improvements,^' 
have  all  had  their  origin  in  the  spirit  I  describe.  The 
large  sums  embarked  by  capitalists  in  the  Atlantic  cities 
are  spread  over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  and  thousands 
are  enriched,  at  the  cost  of  some  scores  who  become 
beggars  pro  bono  pvhlico. 

The  fluctuation  of  fortunes  caused  in  this  way,  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  national  features.  To  be  rich  to-day 
and  poor  to-morrow  is  so  common  a  case  that  every  man 
holds  himself  prepared  for  a  reverse,  and  when  it  comes 
he  is  not  overwhelmed  by  it.  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  bankruptcy  tripping  up  the  heels  of  apparent 
prosperity.  But  elasticity  of  character  seems  the  ordinary 
habit  of  the  people,  and  no  one  Ues  down  to  brood  under 
the  load  of  his  mishaps.  I  am  moreover  afraid,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  that  fraudulent  failures  are  not  uncommon. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  to  me  that  such  a  one, 
in  becoming  bankrupt,  had  made  the  best  hit  since  he 
began  business.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  nominally  un- 
fortunate assuredly  bear  their  reverses  with  wonderful 
fortitude,  and  they  recover  from  them  with  great  celerity.* 

*  An  American  merchant  once  remarked  to  me,  that  "  honesty  was  the  best 
policy."  "  Why,  every  one  knows  that "  said  I.  "  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  '*  Every 
one  says  it — but  all  don*t  know  it.  I  do,  for  I  have  tried  hatk"  There  was  no 
answering  this  naive  commentary  on  the  proverb. 
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The  extreme  improvidence  in  regard  to  their  familiet 
calla,  at  any  rate,  for  deep  and  just  reproach.    Abounding 
iustancea  occur  of  complete  destitution  to  wife  and  children, 
on  the  death  of  men  who  to  the  last  keep  up  the  appear-  ' 
ance  of  wealth.     And  I  was  well  acquainted  with  some 
who  lived  in  handsome  houses,  and  maintained  an  osten- 
tatious air  of  expense,  who  if  suddenly  cut  off  would  leavfr 
nothing  for  those  who  follow  them  hut   struggling  andj 
poverty.     This  proceeds  from  the  double  vice  of  an  ez-'l 
treme  selfishness  which  makes  men  think  only  of  their  owa 
indulgence,  and  of  a  pride  which  cannot  resist  the  tempts 
tion  of  enjoying  the  homage  paid  to  apparent  wealth,  in  a 
country  where  few  other  distinctions  are  common, 
none  other  considered  of  much  value. 

Even  the  comparatively  easy  provisions  of  Life  Insurance 
during  the  time  of  my  residence  in  America,  was  scarcely? 
or  never  made  by  men  of  good  incomes  arising    from  " 
yearly  profits,  but  without  any  secured  property.     They 
were  unwilling  to  curtail  their  expenditure  to  the  amount 
of  the  necessary  annual  premium.     There  was  but  onaJ 
Life    Lisurance    Company   in    the    city    of  Boston,  andl 
scarcely  anything  was  done  in  that  branch  of  its  business;  ■ 
and  there  were  but  very  few  in  the  other  parts  of  thai 
country.*      People  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  luyl 
informing  them  that  many  a  man  in  England  of  merely  al 
life,  income,  has  his  life  insured  for  more  or  less. 

\lt  must  be  admitted  that  the  accident  of  a  family  ofj 
former  wealth  being  left  suddenly  in  reduced  circumstances,  I 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  painful  and  mortifying  cous»-l 


*  Within  two  jeara  after  tbia   passage   traa  written,  a  perfect  rage   for   LiCttl 
iQduranoe  had  oTomin  tlio  country.    Bo«ton,  and  the  towna  of  Now  Bngloii 
poueBaed  aeToral  companies  with  tbeir  branches,  biwidea  a,  nuiubec  of  fore: 
agendBi  for  LoDdoa  societiea.    la  til  probability  this  furore  viili  subsi-ie  alto 
gether  or  be  ooiuiderablj  moderated  in  &  ver;  short  lime. 
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quencea  it  entails  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England. 
In  the  United  States,  loss  of ''  caste ''  does  not  follow  loss 
of  fortune.  The  widow  and  daughters  who  give  up  the 
handsome  mansion  in  which  they  had  spent  their  previous 
life,  sink  into  the  obscurity  of  the  boarding  house,  to  which 
they  are  doomed  on  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father, 
without  disgrace.  They  no  longer  meet  with  considera- 
tion from  their  rich  friends,  but  they  are  not  actually 
shunned  by  them.  jThey  had  often  before  Uyed  in  this 
public  way  at  watering  places  or  in  travelling.  The 
lady  who  keeps  the  establishment  is  very  probably 
their  relative,  or  may  have  been  one  of  their  previous 
associates.  Their  fellow  lodgers  have  possibly  mixed  in 
the  same  circle  with  them.  In  short,  though  they  are 
forced  to  endure  comparative  privations,  they  lose  nothing 
in  social  position.  They  enjoy  new  facilities  for  gossip, 
flirtation,  and  publicity  ;  and  although  they  cannot  dress 
as  finely  as  before,  they  go  into  company  as  often  as  the 
expense  permits  them,  with  just  as  much  claim  to  equality 
as  when  they  gave  balls  and  soirees  themselves. 
^The  Boarding  House  is  thus  the  common  "  refuge  of  the 
destitute ''  in  America.  Reduced  ladies,  poor  widows,  or 
fortuneless  spinsters,  are  sure  to  have  recourse  to  it,  either 
to  keep  and  manage  for  a  livelihood,  or  as  a  retreat  in 
which  they  can  subsist  on  cheaper  terms  than  in  "  house- 
keeping And  the  domestic  habits  of  American  ladies, 
in  their  better  days  and  brighter  fortunes,  admirably  fit 
them  for  this  occupation.  They  have  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  household  employments ;  to  mix  much  with 
their  servants  from  the  nursery  to  the  kitchen  ;  to  know 
the  prices  of  provisions  ;  to  superintend  cookery  and  other 
menial  work.  ^More  than  half  the  keepers  of  boarding 
houses  in  America  are  women  who  have  seen  better  da;^ 
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and  there  is  scarcely  a  family,  however  wealthy,  whicfa 
has  not  some  near  connection  in  this  line  of  husineaa.* 
Thus  the  merchant,  or  lawyer,  or  any  man,  in  short,  whg 
is  quitting  the  world,  has  not  his  last  hours  embittered  bj 
auj  very  poignant  regret,  even  if  he  leave  his  widow  and 
children  but  a  pittance,  compared  with  the  expensive 
disbursements  of  which  they  shared  the  enjoyment  with 
him.  And  if  he  only  loses  his  fortune  instead  of  his  life^ 
gives  up  his  establishment  and  contracts  his  outlay,  he 
drops  quite  naturally  into  the  pubHc  retirement  of  the" 
boarding  house,  where  he  can  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  lit 
economy,  without  being  forced  to  add  the  suffering  08 
privacy  to  his  other  misfortunes. 

In  tliis  single  point  of  view  the  boarding  house  systenl 
is  very  desii'able  in  such  a  country.  Its  defects  aac( 
disadvantages  I  shall  speak  of  by  and  by. 

*  Too  I&ta  ocoupiuits  of  the  Presidenti&l  Cboir  at  WaahuigtuD,  bs-ve  fisi 
cousiiis  wUo  keap  boitrding  hoiuee  in  that  oit;. 
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Breaking  up  of  the  Season  at  a  Watering  Place— An  Easterly  Storm — Profitable 
InvestmentB — Final  remarks  on  Nahant  and  its  Visitors — Boston — General 
Resemblance  to  England — ^Points  of  Dissimilitude — Characteristics  of 
American  Cities — Style  of  Living — Cookery — Hotels — The  *•  Boarding" 
System — Its  Evil  Efifects  on  Manners  and  Character — ^American  Gentlemen. 

The  breaking  up  of  our  first  season  at  Nahant  was  very 
curious  and  characteristic.  We  had  looked  forward  to  the 
month  of  September,  the  commencement  of  "  the  fall,"  as 
Autumn  is  rather  poetically  called  in  America,  as  likely 
to  aflFord  us  great  enjoyment,  for  that  time  of  the  year  is 
proverbially  delightful  in  New  England,  and  particularly 
so  on  the  sea-coast.  The  weather  up  to  the  last  week  of 
August,  had  been  very  fine.  Warm  days,  cool  nights, 
sunshine,  moonlight,  gentle  winds,  mist,  mirage,  and  aurora 
borealis,  just  chequered  by  a  couple  of  thunder-storms ; 
3¥hen  on  the  29th  of  the  month  the  weathercocks  pointed 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  sky  showed  symptoms  of 
approaching  rain. 

I  had  gone,  as  usual,  to  Boston,  with  my  son  that 
morning ;  and  we  were  forced  to  take  the  railroad  and 
stage  on  our  return,  instead  of  the  steamboat,  which  a 
heavy  fog  prevented  from  running.  On  crossing  the 
beach  between  Lynn  and  Nahant,  we  met  an  unusual 
number  of  carriages  of  various  descriptions ;    and  before 
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we  reached  the  hotel,  it  seemed  as  if  every  species  of 
available  vehicle  had  been  put  iu  requisition,  laden  with 
human  beings  of  all  ages,  besides  trunks,  portmanteaus, 
bandboxes,  cradles,  rockiug-chairs,  and  other  light  articles 
of  furniture,  which  had  been  previously  brought  from 
Boston  by  the  sojourners,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  accommo- 
dations. It  was,  in  fact,  evident  that  there  was  a  thorough 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  Nahant  system ;  or  rather  a 
systematical  disruption  of  the  Nahaiit  season.  For  subse- 
quent experience  taught  me  that  every  year  it  explodes, 
so  to  call  it,  after  this  fashion. 

"  And  what  can  have  caused   this  abrupt  and    total 
desertion  ?  "    asked  I,  as  I  found  the  hotel  quite  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  its  keeper,  bis  family  and  servants, 
who  were  sorrowfully  helping  to  despatch  the  last  lingerii 
lodgers  on  their  departure. 

"  What  has  happened  1     Has  part  of  the  house  falh 
in  ?     Is  the  foundation  giving  way  1      Has  the    cholei 
broken  out  1     What  the  devil  is  the  matter  1 "  exciaimi 
I  at  length,  nobody  being   disposed  to  answer  ray  first 
question. 

"  The  storm  !  the  storm  I  the  Easterly  storm  ! "  hur- 
riedly rephed  some  one,  sweeping  past  me  towards  the 
door.  When,  making  my  way  to  our  apartments, 
found  my  wife  and  daughter  in  a  little  nook  which  wq 
had  converted  into  the  parody  of  a  sitting  room,  with 
a  couple  of  ladies  who  had  heroically  resolved  to  brave 
the  perils  which  had  hterally  scattered  200  of  their; 
fellow  citizens  before  the  wind. 

There  never  was    anything    more    ludicrous  than  thi»l 
dispersion.      It  arose  from  no  reason  whatever  but  ths 
intense  popular  dread  of  an  easterly  breeze,  which  meel 
one  so  laughably  in  a  thousand  instances  all  along  "  th( 
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sea-board.''  This  fearfbl  bugbear  is  generaOr  aecompaaied 
with  rain,  and  the  most  triTial  Ml  of  rain  is  alwajs 
called  '^  a  storm.''  A  Hide  wind  withoac  rain  is  named 
a  dry  storm.  So  that  when  heaTT  rain  and  high  wind 
come  together,  there  is  no  distinct  word  in  nse  to 
describe  the  conjmictioa  accnratetr ;  for  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  gale  without  being  a  downright 
tempest^  the  word  storm  is  predselT  Mpfi^cMe  to  ic  Now 
the  wet  weather  which  has  led  me  to  all  this  description, 
was  not  certainly  what  we  should  call  in  Eorope  a  storm. 
It  was  not  agreeaUe,  and  it  lasted  fc^  full  fortr-eight 
hours.  But  by  lighting  a  fire  on  the  two  damp  erenings, 
and  keeping  within  doors  daring  the  day,  the  time  passed 
over  without  harm :  and  it  was  followed  br  weather  so 
delightful,  as  to  realise  perfectly  our  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  But  alas !  we  had  not  the  power  of 
enjoying  it  at  Nahant.  Our  host  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  discharge  his  serrants  and  dose  his  house,  for  want  of 
company ;  and  we,  to  our  infinite  regret,  were  driven 
out  on  September  the  1st,  to  seek  a  hot  and  unwholesome 
lodging  in  one  of  the  dty  hotels,  until  the  time  arrived,  a 
month  later,  for  which  we  had  engaged  a  private  house. 

My  conyersation  with  the  keeper  of  the  Nahant  Hotel, 
on  my  remonstrating  against  his  shutting  his  doors, 
while  we  were  so  willing  to  remain,  and  with  so  fair  a 
chance  of  firesh  visitors  with  the  return  of  fine  weather, 
afibrded  a  proof  of  Yankee  yersatility  in  the  ways  of 
money-making,  which  struck  me  as  new  and  amusing. 

*'  I  should  like  very  well  to  keep  the  house  open  a  month 
longer,'*  said  be,  '^  but  the  Colonel  and  the  Doctor  posi- 
tiyely  say  it  must  close.'' 

**Who  are  theyl  What  have  they  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  I. 
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"  Why,  Sir,  don't  you  know  that  Dr.  K and  Colon( 

P own  the  hotel,  and  that  I  only  work  it  under  thi 

directions  ? " 

And  a  little  further  explanation  satisfied  me,  that 
worthy  Doctor,  wlio  also  managed  a  woollen  factory,  and 
the  gallant  Colonel,  who  speculated  in  land  in  Michigan, 
and  opium  in  China,  and  in  many  other  undertakings 
besides  hotel-keeping  at  Nahant,  actually  interfered  so 
far  in  the  latter  concern  as  to  fix  a  tariff  for  the  prices  of 
tho  moat  minute  articles  fui'nished  at  the  pubhc  table,  am 
reduced  every  purchase  to  so  mean  a  minimum,  as 
afford  a  perfect  excuse  to  their  locujii  ten&iis  for  the 
living  to  wliich  he  proverbially  confined  his  guests. 

This  instance  of  a  rage  for  "  profitable  investments, 
matter  where  they  are  to  be  sought  for,  is  one  out  of  man; 
whicli  came  to  my  knowledge,  of  persons  putting  forth  thi 
loftiest  pretensions  to  "aristocracy,"  yet  descending  to 
very  low  methods  of  money-making.  But  numerous 
failures  are  the  consequence.  This  very  speculation  of 
the  Nahant  Hotel  was  one  of  them.  The  partners  wh( 
had  tlius  undertaken  it,  having  no  taste  for  the  libers 
management  of  a  place  which,  if  made  attractive,  might 
have  heen  valuable,  carried  it  on  on  the  narrowest  possible 
scale  of  expense.  It,  consequently,  instead  of  being  fre- 
quented for  months  as  a  place  of  elegant  enjoyment,  was 
resorted  to  merely  as  a  refuge  from  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  dog  days,  and  abandoned  at  the  very  first  symp- 
toms of  a  change.  For  three  successive  summers  I  an^^ 
my  family  spent  a  portion  of  the  season  in  this  house  ji 
and,  being  always  sure  to  meet  some  agreeable  people 
among  tho  promiscuous  crowd,  it  was  with  reluctance  we 
at  last  gave  it  up,  though  for  sufficient  reasons,  and  tried 
a  cottage  in  tho  village. 
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And  I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I  have 
so  far  extended  my  remarks,  without  the  utterance  of  a 
final  lamentation  on  the  fate  that  dooms  it  to  linger  on 
from  year  to  year  in  unimproved  capability  of  all  that 
might  make  a  watering-place  perfect.  Even  at  this  epoch 
there  is  not  a  single  bathing-machine  established  here, 
though  the  beaches  are  numerous  and  most  convenient ;  a 
few  huts,  erected  by  private  families,  besides  those  belong- 
ing to  the  hotel,  being  the  only  accommodations  for  ladies : 
the  rougher  sex  taking  to  nooks  among  the  rocks.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  a  family  obtaining  apartments  in  a 
cottage,  with  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  cook  and 
living  in  their  own  way.  The  only  resources  are  the 
badly  kept  hotel,  or  the  few  village  lodging-houses,  in 
which  one  may  obtain  scanty  and  ill-fumished  quarters  at 
high  prices,  and  accompanied  by  the  penalty  of  being 
supplied  with  eatables  by  the  owners,  of  as  poor  a  descrip- 
tion and  with  as  primitive  a  cuisine  as  can  be  well 
imagined. 

I  see  small  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better.  A  new 
wooden  cottage  is  here  and  there  springing  up  ;  but  only 
one  with  the  least  appearance  of  good  taste  was  built 
within  my  memory.  Mr.  Tudor  continues  his  improve- 
ments on  his  restricted  locality.  With  that  exception,  not 
a  hundred  trees  or  shrubs  were  planted ;  and  gentlemen 
of  wealth  are  one  by  one  selling  their  cottages  to  others  as 
tasteless,  tired  after  a  few  years'  possession,  or  wanting  to 
place  the  few  hundred  pounds  they  receive  for  them  in 
some  new  investment.  The  most  niggardly  spirit  per- 
vades the  place ;  not  the  least  advance  being  made 
towards  sociability  among  the  visitors.  To  enjoy  cool 
weather  at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  saving  every 
dollar  they  can,  is  their  utmost  ambition.     To  spend  one 
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in  entertaining  their  neighbours  is  out  of  the  question, 
unless  as  a  very  rare  exception  on  some  unaToidable 
exigency.  An  ostentatious  dinner  now  and  then  at  their 
town  houses  as  a  positive  act  of  duty,  or  for  the  display 
of  their  fine  things,  ia  the  extent  of  their  summer  enter- 
tainments. And  I  must  in  verity  add,  that  although  the 
flower  of  hospitality  may  blossom  a  httle  oftener  in  winter, 
it  is  not  a  bit  more  fragrant  from  this  frequency.  Those 
who  display  it  wheii  they  have  a  purpose  to  serve,  shut  it 
carefully  up  whenever  they  can.  Having  no  spring  of 
sociability  in  their  hearts,  they  are  glad  of  any  excuse  for 
living  on  a  mean  and  thrifty  scale.  And  it  ia  only  when 
they  meet  in  large  hotels,  eating  in  common  and  forced  to 
mix  witli  each  other,  that  they  enjoy  any  relaxation  froi 
the  routine  of  their  homely  occupations.* 

Boston  has  the  reputation — and  its  inhabitants  are 
a  little  proud  thereat— of  being  the  most  "  English-like 
city  in  the  Union.  Such  is  the  prevalent  idea,  and  in 
certain  respects  it  is  correct.  The  people  are  of  nearly 
unmixed  British  descent.  The  early  settlors  of  New  Eng- 
land generally,  and  of  this  their  capital  in  particular,  were 
exclusively  so.  And  so  they  remained  imtil  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  during  which  a  considerable 
accession  of  Irish  has  taken  from  the  population  its  entirely 
Anglo-Saxon  character;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
its  purity  has  consequently  much  deteriorated.  That 
point  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  ;  but  I  will  merely  rcmarl 
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*  A  step  towardB  improTameut  has  been  made  with  rsHpei 
HoteL  Ita  "ariltocMtio"  owneni  sold  it,  od  eu;  teraiB,tD  a  miui,  who,  ft 
the  humble  situtitiDa  of  portet  at  tbe  Tremout  HouEa,  in  BostoD,  thus  b 
Iho  propriBtor  of  a.  houaa  of  hii  own.  And,  witb  au  active,  intelligent,  «Dd 
with*!  a  hindsotne  helpmate,  he  ia  doing  much  on  the  scant;  profits  of  bn 
aliort  beaaooa  to  give  comfort  and  latiefactioD  to  hia  ouitomera.    I  trust  he  Duy 

tlirive ;  and  tbat  before  this  work  sees  the  light,  be  ma;  be, '  ' 

but  len  liberal  pradeceuor,  eTwy  liioh  a  colonel. 
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that  the  cross  between  the  Hibernian  and  the  Yankee  pro- 
duces a  breed  intelligent  and  active,  with  a  dash  of 
frankness  that  the  purely  national  race  has  no  pre- 
tensions to. 

With  the  exception  just  stated,  there  are,  ahnost 
literally,  no  foreigners  resident  in  Boston."^  I  know  but 
one  English  merchant,  not  a  naturalised  citizen,  who  fre- 
quented "Change;*'  but  two  Frenchmen,  two  or  three 
Germans,  a  couple  of  Greeks,  one  Sicilian,  a  Russian,  and 
a  Swede,  who  were  the  vice-consuls  of  their  respective 
countries.  There  may  be  half-a-dozen  German  and  Italian 
music  and  dancing  masters.  Among  the  artisans  and 
shopkeepers  are  a  few  Europeans.  The  mass  of  Irish 
labourers  completes  the  list ;  but  as  the  latter  form  the 
lowest  order  of  the  commimity,  and  are  totally  confined  to 
their  own  haunts,  I  may  safely  say,  that  there  are  no 
foreign  settlers  in  Boston  at  all  known  in  the  more  ele- 
vated circles  of  society.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  a 
Scotchman  cannot  thrive  in  New  England,  the  Yankees 
being  "too  cannie  for  him.''  There  are,  nevertheless, 
several  highly  respectable  Scotch  tradesmen  among  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Even  a  Jew,  it  is  remarked, 
with  more  apparent  truth,  would  have  no  chance  there. 
Boston  does  not,  I  believe,  contain  one  individual  Israelite. 
But  the  many  resemblances  in  character  and  habits 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Yankee  are  very  remarkable, 
and  very  soon  become  obvious.  The  latter  shows  many 
tendencies  towards  a  relapse  into  Judaism,  and  a  return 
to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Old  Testament  is  more  congenial 
than    the    New   to   his  Christianity.     Its    maxims  and 

*  Of  late  years  thk  state  of  things  has  much  changed ;  and  seeing  the  advan- 
tage of  an  increase  of  Europeans  to  the  native  American  stock,  I  must  lay 
greatly  improved. 
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doctrines  are  coustantly  appealed  to.  The  exclusive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Jews  are  very  common,  and  the  great 
preralence  of  Hebrew  in  comparison  with  Christian  names 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  a  people  emi- 
nently Pharisaical. 

In  an  evening  paper  called  "  The  Boston  Evening 
Gazette,"  I  find  some  remarks  on  the  trial  of  a  young  man 
named  Mercer,  who  murdered  the  seducer  of  his  sister  at 
Philadelphia.  The  eilitor  says,  among  other  things,  "  We 
hope  young  Mercer  will  be  acquitted,  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  (which  was  pleaded  by  his  counsel). 
We  consider  the  removal  of  such  a  wretch  as  the  seducer 
in  this  case,  a  just  sacrifice  to  outraged  virtue.  The  sons 
of  Jacob,  for  a  similar  provocation,  slew  the  better  part  of 
a  whole  tribe,  and  the  plea  of  insanity  was  the  last  th^i 
would  have  resorted  to." 

This  is  a  chance  specimen  of  many  similar  indications  of 
the  tendency  I  have  pointed  out. 

But  on  the  foundation  of  Englwh  origin  is  established 
a  character  in  which  many  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
parent  stock  are  preserved.  Everything  tends  to  foster  it; 
the  proud  recollection  of  British  descent,  associations  with 
British  literature,  a  trade  very  much  confined  to  England, 
her  American  and  West  India  colonies,  or  her  Eastern 
All  the  social  sympathies  of  the  'people  are 
-but  they  are  old  English  —  exclusive,  narrow, 
selfish.  The  wide-spread  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
which  has  opened  the  heart  of  Great  Britain  to  the  gene- 
rous influences  of  philanthropy,  poured  into  it  the  genial 
streams  of  taste,  and  elevated  the  national  mind  far  above 
the  cramped  standard  of  former  days,  has  had  no  influence 
in  New  England.  So  that,  with  a  general  resemblani 
which  strikes  strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  and  which 
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individuals  is  of  the  nature  of  that  borne  by  living  men  to 
the  portraits  of  some  far-back  ancestors,  there  is  really  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  countries.      This  soon 
becomes    observable    in   many  ways.      In    costume,  for 
instance,  young  men  of  any  pretension  are  much  more  like 
ill-dressed  French  or  German  "  exquisites ''  than  like  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  the  present  day.     They  affect  musta- 
chios,  tufts  on  the  chin,  long  greasy-looking  hair  (called  in 
their  own  expressive  slang  "soap-locks*').     They  remind 
one  of  the  Parisian  "  Calicots  "  of  some  years  back  ;  and 
we  are  surprised  to  hear  them  talk  English  so  passably. 

The  few  private  equipages  are  anything  but  English. 
They  are  greatly  deficient  in  comfort  or  elegance,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions.  They  are  Uttle  better  than  ill- 
painted  tubs  on  wheels  with  a  coat  of  arms  (picked  up  "  k 
discretion*'  in  some  book  of  heraldry)  daubed  on  the 
panels,  and  hung  on  enormously  high  springs,  with  a 
narrow  rickety  flight  of  stairs,  to  let  down  or  put  up 
whenever  one  wants  to  descend  or  mount.  The  houses, 
though  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  having 
fronts  of  granite,  have  rarely  the  look  of  London  or  Liver- 
pool dwellings.  The  shops  are  generally  small,  with 
narrow-paned  windows,  and  more  like  those  of  Paris  or 
Brussels  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVIIL  There  is  an  over- 
abundance of  glaring  sign-boards,  gilding,  and  green  paint. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  absence  of  many  things  that 
constitute  the  general  appearance  of  an  English  city  of 
our  time,  than  in  the  difference  between  the  relative  objects 
which  are  visible,  that  we  perceive  the  contrast  when 
walking  the  streets  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore.  In  the  first  mentioned  a  Uvery  servant  is 
never  seen ;  in  the  others,  some  gaudy,  ill-assorted  variety  of 
colours  occasionally  distinguishes  the  dress  of  domestics, 
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particularly  of  black  men.  The  absence  of  soldiery,  or  a 
uniformly  dressed  police,  is  very  striking.  No  one,  in  fact, 
in  uniform  appears,  unless  on  periodical  occasions  of  muster 
for  the  mihtia  companies.  A  military  garrison  is  unknown 
in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  far  distant  forts  and 
frontier  towns.  The  few  thousand  men  composing  the 
regular  army  are  so  widely  scattered  and  in  such  small 
parties,  particularly  since  the  termination  of  the  Florida 
and  Mexican  campaigns,  and  consequent  increases  of  terri' 
tory,  that  they  have  no  where  an  opportunity  of  showing' 
themselves  in  any  force. 

Although  there  are  constables  in  all  the  cities,  they  ara 
not  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  at  large  * ;, 
but  it  must  appear  to  all  new  comers  that  no  class 
persons  exists  requiring  the  interference  of  a  permanenti 
police.  Open  beggary  is  altogether  unknown.  Thffi 
general  air  of  the  population  proclaims  it  to  be  above  want, 
and  out  of  the  temptation  of  the  petty  crimes  and  dis- 
turbances of  European  communities.  Employment  ia 
the  most  effectual  peace-preserver  ;  and  where  every-' 
man  feels  himself  to  form  a  portion  of  the  Law,  or  afc' 
any  rate  of  the  Executive,  hired  guardians  are  little 
required  for  its  enforcement.  To  see  anything  like 
indigence  or  idleness  we  must  penetrate  into  the  purlieus 
in  the  seaport  towns,  occupied  by  the  Irish  labouring 
population.  And  there  even,  though  they  be  in  com- 
parative wealth  to  what  they  were  in  their  state  of 
native  wretchedness,  their  home  habits  are  too  evidently, 
traced  in  the  filth  of  the  dwellings,  the  raggedness  of  the; 
bare-footed  children,  and  the  slatternly  air  of  the  women.] 
The  haunts  of  this  portion    of   the    inhabitants  and 

>al,  or  a  blua  band  bearing  the  word  "  Folio«,'*1 
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the  coloured  people  form  a  painful  contrast  to  the  general 
air  of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  a  stranger  arrives  in 
an  American  city  makes  a  greater  difference  in  his  first 
impressions  than  it  would  do  in  any  other  country.  In 
Bummer,  the  foliage  of  the  many  trees  planted  along 
the  streets  and  in  the  public  places  gives  great  bril- 
liancy and  softness  to  the  scene.  But  in  winter,  parti- 
cularly if  it  is  a  severe  one,  the  scandalous  way  in  which 
the  ice  and  snow  are  allowed  to  accumulate — the  day-thaw 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  night-frosts  partially 
retarding  its  action — causes  a  mass  of  mud  and  a  state 
of  slipperincss  that  is  dirty  and  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  middle  of  the  streets  is  filled  with  snow 
several  feet  high,  the  channels  overflowing,  and  the  flag- 
ways,  or  "  side-walks,"  covered  with  ice  in  patches,  which 
neither  respect  for  the  corporation  ordinances  nor  benevo- 
lence towards  their  species  can  induce  the  householders  to 
clear  away  or  cover  with  ashes.  Dr.  Frankhn  remarked 
long  ago,  that  the  test  of  a  citizen's  goodness  of  heart,  or 
the  want  of  it,  was  his  strewing  ashes  before  the  shop  door, 
or  the  neglect  of  it,  in  frosty  weather.  If  this  be  a  fair 
rule  to  judge  by,  the  milk  of  human  nature  is  fearfully 
curdled,  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  more  par- 
ticularly ;  for  the  neglect  in  question  is  not  so  severly  felt 
in  the  more  southern  cities.  But  in  those  where  the 
■winter  lasts  for  several  months,  and'  the  snow  and  ice  he 
in  the  streets  for  many  weeks,  the  consequences  are 
direful.  Horses  plunging  in  a  chaos  of  obstructions, 
carriages  and  sleighs  upset,  and  foot-passengers  continually 
falling,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  While  to  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  forced  by  business  to  be  constantly  out  of 
doors  and  to  wade  through  the  slush,  the  ill  efi'ects  are 
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boundless,  in  colds,  sore  throats,  rheumatism,  and  many 
other  ills,  of  their  inheritance  to  which  the  people  seem 
proud.  For  it  would  he  very  easy  indeed  to  remedy  these 
abuses,  if  the  magistrates  had  the  courage  to  enforce  the 
fines,  or  the  corporation  the  liberality  to  pay  for  labourers 
to  clear  the  streets,  or  individuals  any  pride  in  the  decent 
appearance  of  their  front  premises.  Partial  attempts  are, 
no  doubt,  made,  here  and  tliere.  Men  and  carts  are  em- 
ployed at  long  intervals  to  break  up  and  remove  the  frozen 
snow  heaps  from  the  vicinity  of  some  public  building. 
shopkeeper  is  seen,  now  and  then,  sweeping  his  flagway;' 
but  the  general  rule  is  a  shameful  neglect,  and  frequent- 
recurnng  accidents  are  the  consequence. 

Within  a  short  period,  perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks,  during 
one  winter  I  knew  of  my  own  knowledge  the  following 
accidents  from  falls  on  the  ice,  on  the  "side- walks"  in 
Boston  ; — 

Mr.  Pratt,  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  killed,  by  fracturing 
his  skull,  close  to  his  own  door. 

Mr.  Inglis,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  dislocated  his  shoulder., 

Mrs.  May,  a  lady  of  great  respectability,  broke  her 
leg. 

Another  elderly  lady  broke  both  legs. 

Major  Grafton,  surveyor  of  the  port,  cut  his  knee,  and 
was  disabled  for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  Richard  Derby  violently  hurt  his  arm  and  narrowly 
escaped  contusion  of  the  brain  ;  saved  by  the  thickness  of 
his  wig,  or  some  craniological  conformation. 

Several  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance, 
among  them  Col.  Perkins,  Commodore  Nicholson,  and  Mr^ 
Abbott  Lawrence,  were  more  or  less  bruised,  or  cut,  < 
strained,  in  body  and  limbs. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Griswold  was  killed  on  the  spot ; 
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and  the  following  paragraphs,  the  first  announcing  the 
fatal  accident,  the  second  published  in  the  same  news- 
paper the  day  after,  are  not  bad  illustrations  of  the  levity 
with  which  such  things  are  viewed  in  this  civilized  com- 
munity : — 

"  We  were  somewhat  startled  last  evening  by  a  report  of 
the  death  of  Bishop  Griswold  ;  and  on  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  the  report  was  too  true.  Bishop  Griswold 
was  about  paying  a  visit  to  his  colleague,  Bishop  Eastburn, 
in  Pemberton  Square ;  he  had  nearly  reached  the  front 
door  when  he  slipped  on  the  ice,  fell,  and  struck  his  head 
very  heavily  upon  the  side- walk.  Bishop  Eastburn  saw 
him  fall,  rushed  to  his  assistance,  carried  him  into  the 
house,  but  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes.'' 

"  C^  The  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  one  administered 
yesterday,  by  the  iron  railing  round  the  common,  to  a 
gentleman  who  slipped  on  the  ice  and  fell  against  it." 

But  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  accidents  is  men- 
tioned in  the  papers.  An  occasional  squib,  or  a  sharp 
reproach,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  some 
sufferer,  gets  into  "  poets'  corner,"  or  the  column  devoted 
to  minor  correspondence,  and  is  either  unread  or  un- 
heeded. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  an  absence  of  much 
that  gives  a  sort  of  speaking  life  to  an  English  town. 
There  are  no  morning  or  evening  "  cries  ; "  no  bells  jing- 
ling, except  the  church  bells,  for  service  in  the  day-time 
or  a  fire  at  night,  or  the  bells  attached  to  horses'  necks  at 
sleighing  time,  to  warn  foot  passengers  of  what  is  coming 
along  the  snow.  There  is  no  street  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental^ (perhaps  a  satisfactory  exemption)  ;  no  dancing 

*  An  occasional  Italian  organ-grinder  is  an  importation  recently  admitted. 
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ilogs,  no  puppet-sliowa,  and,  saddest  of  all  privations,  no 
Punch  !  I  am  not  speaking  in  anti-temperance  lamenta- 
tion ;  but  I  seriously  mourn  the  ■want  of  PolicJdnel,  hia 
mellifluous  squeak,  the  well-wielded  club  with  whicli  ho 
draws  sweet  melody  from  his  wooden-headed  wife  and  his 
other  victims,  and  all  those  quirks,  and  quiddities,  and 
personal  jokes  with  which  he  makes  the  streets  of  the  Old 
World  joyous.  I  really  wish  some  adventurous  showman 
would  cross  the  Atlantic  with  a  well-appointed  "  Punch,' 
and  I  think  he  would  get  as  good  a  reception  as  hia 
literary  namesake,  who  is  now  so  generally  read,  though 
at  times  so  nervously  winced  under. 

The  streets  of  the  "  Atlantic  cities,"  as  the  seaport  towns 
are  called,  are  altogether  deficient  in  the  air  of  loungin] 
and  lazy  life,  which  well-dressed  men  of  leisure  and  the: 
many  varieties  of  vagabondage  give  to  the  towns  of  thi 
Continent,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  those  of  the  British 
Isles.  But  there  is  mucii  bustle  and  business-like  vivacity. 
The  thoroughfares  are  full  of  well-clad,  plain-looking 
eerious-visaged  men,  and  women  in  all  the  gaudiuess  ofl 
over-dresaed  pretension.  The  flaunting  air  of  these  ladiea», 
their  streaming  feathers  and  flowers,  sillcs  and  satins  of  all. 
colours,  and  a  rapid,  dashing  step  as  they  walk  along, 
singly  or  in  couples,  give  foreigners  a  widely  mistakes' 
notion  of  them.  They  look,  in  fact,  like  so  many  nymphs 
of  the  pav6 ;  for  no  other  class  of  females  in  Europe  are  at 
all  like  them  ;  and  many  awkward  mistakes  take  place  iu 
consequence.  But  in  proportion  as  the  American  ladiesl 
lose  much  of  the  retiring  modesty  so  becoming  in  thei 
sex,  by  this  habit  of  independent  promenading,  th( 
streets  gain  largely,  in  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the 
pitlons. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  the  movements  of  Bostoi 
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U  the  extraordinary  degree  of  training  exhibited  by  the 
Iiorses  which  draw  the  numerous  trucks  {Anglice  drays) 
iLrougb  the  narrow  and  sometimes  densely  crowded 
streets.  These  trucks,  formed  of  two  long  shafts  with 
transverse  planks,  are  a  most  unwieldy  and  unmanageable 
kind  of  carriage  ;  and,  laden  with  barrels  of  flour,  or  other 
heavy  articles,  they  require  two,  three,  four,  and  some- 
times five  horses  to  drag  them.  The  animals  so  employed 
are  of  a  good  breed,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome. 
But  the  matter  most  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  none  of  the 
team,  except  the  shaft-horse,  has  any  sort  of  reins  ;  and 
they  being  all  harnessed  singly  to  the  traces  in  a  line  one 
after  the  other,  they  obey  with  amazing  sagacity  the  word 
of  command  of  the  driver,  who  stands  on  the  plank  or  bar 
close  behind  the  shaft  horse,  with  the  bridle  in  one  hand, 
and  a  short  whip  in  the  other. 

I  have  often  gazed  with  wonder  at  a  vehicle  of  this 
nnd  coming  along  at  a  smart  trot,  the  wholly  uncontrolled 
sader,  and  the  two  or  three  equally  reinless  steeds  which 
ibllow,  winding,  turning,  stopping  short,  resuming  their 
md  all  the  while  avoiding  the  leiist  contact  with 
any  object  that  might  obstruct  the  path.  These  horses 
really  seem  possessed  of  reason  ;  and  the  driver  of  them 
is  surely  something  more  than  an  ordinary  charioteer. 
And  1  must  here  remark  with  sincere  praise,  not  only  the 
general  skill  of  American  drivers — maugre  theii"  loose, 
awkward,  and  imartlst-like  way  of  holding  "  the  ribbons," 
— but  the  extreme  cirility  and  command  of  temper  mani- 
fested by  the  whole  tribe  of  stage,  hack,  cab,  or  truck 
jSrivers,  not  only  to  their  "  fare,"  but  to  each  other.  In 
ihe  crowded  streets  and  broken  roads  they  often  find 
hemselves  in  a  bad  fi-t.  I  have  frequently  seen  lialf-a- 
Bozen  or  more  carriages  of  different  kind? — omnibuses, 
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gigs,  waggons,  and  trucks — all  entangled  together  at  a 
corner  or  a  railway  station  in  America.  But  I  never, 
except  occasionally  at  !New  York  where  Irish  hackmea 
abound,  heard  oaths,  imprecations,  or  abuso  applied  to  as 
the  means  for  unravelling  the  knot.  On  these  occasions 
the  men  engaged  rarely  exchange  word  or  look.  They 
commnne  with  their  horses  ;  and  when  necessary,  evei 
one  puts  his  shoulder  to  his  respective  wheel,  and  thus  the' 
close-locked  mass  is  quickly  set  free,  witliout  time  of 
temper  lost,  and  generally  without  damage  done. 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Americaa 
cities,  contrasted  with  those  of  Europe.  Within  the. 
houses  they  are  still  more  striking.  Unpapered  wall^, 
uncurtained  windows  and  beds,  the  absence  of  what 
American  delicacy  calls  "  modern  improveraeuts,"  and  thi 
tenacity  with  which  American  indelicacy  adheres  to 
anciei]t  nuisances,  all  give  to  the  generality  of  houses  ia 
the  United  States  a  half-finished  and  half-furnished 
appearance.  There  is  also  a  cut-and-dried  look  about 
everything.  Scarcely  any  object  seems  meant  for  use,  all 
are  so  prim  and  formal,  in  pattern  and  position  ;  white  the 
sameness  which  pervades  the  whole,  makes  it  look  as  if  it 
was  done  by  a  common  measurement.  Some  mansions 
are,  no  doubt,  more  expensively  fitted  up  than  others  ;  but 
they  are  nearly  all  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  furnished 
in  the  same  style  of  ungraceful  utility.  In  some,  the  walla 
are  covered  with  tolerable  engravings  ;  in  many,  they  are 
spotted  with  wretched  pictures  ;  but  in  very  few,  indeed, 
does  good  taste  preside  over  the  decorations,  or  confinej 
them  to  what  is  chaste  in  art,  and  rave  in  America.; 
A  passable  copy  of  some  old  European  master, 
mediocre  specimen  by  some  living  American  painter, 
overlaid  by  a^  number  of  daubs  ;  or  a  small  group  of  well- 
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copied  foreign  statuary  is  smothered  in  a  crowd  of  big 
busts  of  the  native  "  great  men."  * 

The  method  of  heating  many  of  the  best  houses  is  a 
terrible  grievance  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  a 
fatal  misfortune  to  those  who  are.  Casual  visitors  are 
nearly  suflFocated,  and  constant  occupiers  killed.  An 
enormous  furnace  in  the  cellar  sends  up,  day  and  night, 
streams  of  hot  air,  through  apertures  and  pipes,  to  every 
room  in  the  house.  No  spot  is  free  from  it,  from  the 
dining-parlour  to  the  dressing-closet.  It  meets  you  the 
moment  the  street-door  is  opened  to  let  you  in,  and  it 
rushes  after  you  when  you  emerge  again,  half-stewed  and 
parboiled,  into  the  wholesome  air.  The  self-victimized 
citizens,  who  have  a  preposterous  affection  for  this  atmo- 
sphere, undoubtedly  shorten  their  lives  by  it.  Several 
elderly  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  suddenly  cut  off, 
would  assuredly  have  had  a  verdict  of  "died  of  a 
furnace  '^  pronounced  on  their  cases,  had  a  coroner  been 
called,  and  had  a  jury  decided  on  fair  evidence.  But  no 
citizen  is  inclined  to  condemn  the  instrument  which  every 
one  in  "  high  life  '^  patronizes,  and  which  is  congenial  to 
the  frigid  temperament  of  all  classes.  Half  the  sickness 
in  the  Atlantic  cities,  north  of  Washington,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  houses,  without 
which  the  cold  external  air  would  do  good  instead  of 
harm.  Large  fires  of  Anthracite  coal  and  close  stoves  are 
common,  in  houses  of  moderate  pretensions,  where  the 
cruel  luxury  of  a  furnace  is  not  found.  And  independent 
of  the  mischief  done  to  the  health  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  cheerless,  whether 

*  But  I  must  in  justice  remark,  that  in  the  general  arrangements  of  lately 
built  houses,  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place,  both  in  hotels  and. 
private  dwellings. 
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it  be  in  Germany,  Holland,  or  the  United  States,  in  the 
look  of  a  house  heated  by  a  furnace,  particularly  if  the 
rooms  have  grates  unfilled  and  useless. 

One  extremely  gratifying  circumstance  of  domestic 
economy  in  the  United  States,  arises  from  the  cheapness 
of  lamp  oil.  Tallow  candles  (the  curse  of  middle  life  and 
moderate  incomes  in  Europe)  are  never  seen.  Astral, 
solar,  moderator,  or  other  fanciful  kinds  of  lamps,  lustres- 
lighted  with  gas,  and  wax  or  spermaceti  lights,  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  English  and  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  much 
used,  particularly  on  the  sea-coast.  But  wood  is  also  a 
favourite  fuel,  though  becoming  dear,  from  the  constantly 
increasing  havoc  among  the  forest  trees,  in  proportion  to 
the  rapid  clearing  of  the  country  in  all  directions.  A  very 
strange  and  disagreeable-looking  lamp,  made  of  glass,  in 
the  shape  of  an  urn,  is  common  in  the  best  houses.  The 
wick  is  seen  inside  coiled  up  in  oil,  and  having  exactly  the 
appearance  of  a  large  worm  preserved  in  spirits.  This  is 
passed  upwards  through  a  small  tin  tube,  and  it  burns 
openly,  without  covering  of  any  kind.  These  lamps  are 
the  common  bedroom  liglits  ;  and  one  or  more,  very 
large  and  lofty,  stands  in  every  drawing-room. 

The  style  of  every-day  living  among  even  the  wealthiest 
people,  is  very  simple  and  unctpenslve.  But  little  wine  is 
drunk  in  the  more  domestic  circle  ;  and  plain  English, 
cookery  is  alone  usual.  Eating  and  drinking,  en  families: 
is  a  mere  operation  of  appetite,  without  any  social  feeling 
connected  with  it ;  and  the  more  quickly  and  least 
expensively  it  can  be  performed  the  better.  But  thi 
overloaded  table,  and  the  interminable  varieties  of  wine, 
at  a  regular  dinner  given  to  company,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  family  meal.  At  these  dinners  all  the 
good  things  of  the  place  abound  ;  and  they  are  well  serv 
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for  the  best  cook  in  the  town  is  sure  to  be  hired  for  the 
occasion.  Poultry  and  wild  fowl  largely  preponderate 
among  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  repast ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  butcher's  meat.  A  high- 
flavoured,  but  half-starved,  fatless  kind  of  venison  is 
considered  a  dainty.  It  is  always  served  disgustingly 
underdone— almost  raw  sometimes— on  pewter  or  tin 
plates,  standing  over  burners  with  spirits  of  wine,  to  en- 
able each  person  to  cook  it  in  a  thick  gravy  according  to 
his  fancy.  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  process  to  witness. 
I  never  was  tempted  to  undertake  it. 

Excellent  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb  are  to  be  had  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  But  the  national 
taste  certainly  runs  on  pork,  salt-fish,  tough  poultry,  and 
little  birds  of  all  descriptions.  Two  favourite  condiments 
are  cranberry  jelly  and  tomato  sauce.  They  form  a  part 
of  every  dinner.  Oysters  are  eaten  in  all  ways,  and 
in  great  quantities.  Of  vegetable  substances,  and  cer- 
tain fancy  dishes  with  uncouth  names,  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere. 

Without  wishing  to  enlarge  on  this  topic  of  gas- 
tronomical  taste,  I  cannot  omit  noticing  more  particularly 
the  passion  for  salted  provisions,  which  prevails  so 
generally.  Even  butter  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except 
at  Philadelphia,  that  is  not  impregnated  with  salt  to  an 
almost  incredible  excess.  What  we  understand  by  fresh 
butter  in  Europe  is,  with  the  above  exception,  in  the 
summer  season,  almost  unknown.  Many  Americans,  male 
and  female,  have  assured  me  that  they  could  not  eat  the 
butter  served  to  them  in  England  and  France,  from  its 
want  of  salt.  I  believe  I  should,  in  justice,  attribute  much 
of  the  apparent  deficiency  in  flavour,  both  to  myself  and 
others,  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
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excoriation  of  our  tongues  and  palates  from  the  inevitable 
use  of  the  fiercely  salteJ  butter. 

One  word  as  to  cookery  in  general  throughout  the 
country.  At  hotels,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  large 
cities,  it  is  detestable  ;  in  private  houses,  very  indifi'erenL 
The  great  evils  are  the  odious  attempts  at  la  cuisine 
franfaise,  and  the  bad  butter  used  in  the  sauces.  Yott 
hear  of  French  cooks  very  often,  but  you  see  Uttle  of 
French  cookery.  Every  broken-down  barber,  or  dis- 
appointed dancing-master,  French,  German  or  Italian,  seta 
up  as  cook,  with  about  as  much  knowledge  of  cookery  as. 
a  cow  baa  of  eowcumhera.^  lu  a  word,  the  science  of  the 
table  is  in  the  earliest  stage  of  infancy  in  the  United 
States,  In  all  the  doubts  and  fears  expressed  as  to  theip 
future  fate,  nothing  sounds  so  terribly  ominous  as  thafe 
aphorism  in  the  "  Physiologic  du  Gofit,"  which  solemnlj^ 
says,  "  La  des(in6e  des  Nations  depeiid  de  la  manie. 
dont  elles  se  notirissent." 

As  to  the  behaviour,  while  at  meals,  of  the  people  ia 
general,  nothing  very  refined  or  graceful  ought  to  be 
expected,  Of  the  conventional  proprieties  of  European 
hfe  there  is  a  great  deficiency.  Those  who  form  their 
estimate  of  foreign  manners  (as  I  do  not)  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  certain  observances  amongst  good  society  in 
England,  must  bo  prepared  to  meet  grievous  anoma* 
lies  in  transatlantic  circles.  Eating  with  the  knife,  loading 
the  plate  with  numerous  incongruous  kinds  of  food,  abrupt- 
ness of  demeanour,  are  the  common  habits  of  the  tablg!^ 
d'hdte.  Private  parties  are  not  exempt  from  the  first] 
two  of  those  offences  against  taste.  But,  iu  my  opinion,: 
a  natural  instinct  of  good  breeding  may  exist  iu  indi- 
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yidaals  sufficient  to  counterbalance  habits  like  those.  The 
stiflFness  and  overdone  eflForts  at  propriety,  of  people  who 
wish  to  behave  remarkably  well,  are  more  oflFensive  to  me 
than  the  rough  and  rapid  method  with  which  others  dis- 
pose of  their  dinner.  I  consider  a  man  who  picks  his  teeth 
with  his  fork  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  frequently  sat 
at  table  in  America  with  such  a  one)  as  a  less  unpleasant 
object  than  he  who  ostentatiously  holds  his  napkin  before 
his  face  while  he  performs  with  a  gold  instrument,  taken 
out  of  an  ivory  case,  the  simple  operation  that  can  be  so 
unobservedly  effected  by  the  point  of  a  quill  slipped  quietly 
between  the  lips.  Then  the  splashing,  rinsing,  and  wiping, 
when  the  finger-glasses  come  into  play,  is  far  worse  than 
having  none  at  all.  But  these  are  small  items  of  remark  ; 
and  at  best  but  paltry  tests  of  good  or  bad  manners,  and 
none  at  all  of  character. 

When  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper  into  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  natives,  we  find  that  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  private  lives  is  its  publicity.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  town  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
live  in  boarding-houses  or  hotels ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  calculate  the  small  proportion  of  those  who 
live  alone.  In  the  style  of  their  country-houses  the  same 
wish  to  be  stared  at  and  to  stare  prevails.  A  snug  cottage 
embowered  in  shrubbery,  or  a  handsome  villa  shaded  with 
plantations,  is  a  very  rare  object  in  the  landscape.  Almost 
all  is  open  and  exposed.  The  improvements  of  a  country 
place  in  England,  mean  the  copses  or  clumps  of  young  trees, 
put  into  the  earth  and  fostered  in  their  growth  to  rural 
embelUshment.  In  America  the  same  word  means  the 
clearance  of  old  timber,  with  half-burned  and  unseemly 
stumps  defacing  the  sward,  or  the  huge  and  tasteless 
wooden  bams  and  other  offices  of  the  farm.     To  see  and 
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to  be  seen  constitute  the  staple  of  enjoyment  in  town  or 
country.  But  there  is  none  of  the  nonchalance  of  French, 
Italian,  or  German  out-of-door  life,  or  the  easy  inter- 
course of  its  table  d'hdte  existence.  No  graceful  display 
— no  cordial  association.  This  mixture  of  cold  self- 
exposure  and  prying  curiosity  arises  from  the  absence  of 
domestic  resources,  and  from  sheer  niggardliness.  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  occupying  merely  bedrooms, 
frequenting  the  common  sitting  parlour,  called  tlie 
Ladies'  Drawing-room,  and  eating  all  meals  at  the  ordi- 
nary, is  irresistible  to  the  natives,  when  added  to  the 
luxury  of  seeing  what  other  people  wear,  listening  to  what 
they  say,  and  watching  how  they  "  feed."  Very  few, 
therefore,  occupy  private  apartments  in  the  hotels  ;  and' 
the  accommodation  for  those  who  do  is  most  imperfect.. 
Every  discouragement  is,  in  fact,  given  to  such  a  taste,  and' 
those  who  venture  to  act  on  it  are  considered  very  exclu- 
sive and  "  aristocratical."  Few  persons  will  risk  th«' 
unpopularity  attendant  on  such  a  reputation. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Boston  confined  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  families  on  the  European  plan,  where  no  tahla 
d'hdte  exists,  and  where  people  may  live  alone,  and  have 
their  meals  at  their  own  hours.  But  even  in  this  house 
there  is  that  fearful  nuisance  a  "  bar,"  where  any  one  who 
has  three  pence  to  spend  in  dram-drinldng,  or  a  penny  to 
pay  for  a  cigar,  may  freely  enter,  to  sit  down  or  lounge 
about.  The  lodgers,  however,  are  not  exposed  to  much 
annoyance,  unless  they  have  the  ill-luck  to  occupy  the 
best  rooms  in  the  house,  those  on  the  first  floor  to  which 
the  noise  and  the  smoke  freely  penetrate.  And  this  house 
such  as  it  is,  ill-famished,  dirty,  and  dear,  is  the  only 
refuge  for  persons  who  have  not  one  of  their  own, 
who  could  not  endure  the  annoyances  of  a    "  boardin| 
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house,"  and  who  object  to  the  better-kept  hotels  on 
account  of  their  enormous  population.  The  Tremont 
House,  the  Revere  House,  and  the  Winthrop  House, 
excellent  of  their  kind,  and  the  United  States  Hotel,  well 
»pt  but  less  recherche  in  its  style,  constantly  contain 
IBveral  hundred  persons,  the  last-mentioned  between  four 
aid  fi%'e  hundred.  A  residence  in  such  a  garrison,  with  the 
iODStant  change  of  visitors,  and  the  everlasting  recurrence 
bf  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is  not  particularly  inviting 
1  Europeans  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  private  life. 
The  first  of  the  troubles  which  beset  a  strange  family 
in  Boston,  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  house 
in  a  good  situation.     The  very  desirable  streets  are  few, 

I  and  much  sought  for ;  and  every  probable  vacancy  is 
ioiown  long  in  advance,  by  the  relatives  or  acquaintances 
pf  the  several  occupants.  Besides  this  the  rents  are 
ixorbitantly  high.  From  two  to  three  hundred  pounds 
fc-year  is  the  least  for  which  a  house,  sufficiently  spacious 
and  comfortable  for  a  moderate -sized  family  to  receive 
company  in,  can  be  had.  A  ready-fumiahed  house  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  obtained  on  any  terms.  The  only 
chance  of  that  kind  is  in  the  case  of  some  family  going  to 
Europe  for  a  year  or  more,  and  a  score  of  persons  among 
their  relations  and  friends  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
luch  a  contingency. 

A  suite  of  furnished  apartments,  or  even  a  single  room 
|br  a  solitary  man,  with  a  kitchen  and  accommodation  for 
[line's  own  servants,  is  as  unknown  at  Boston  as  at  Nahant. 
•he  only  alternatives  are  the  hotels,  or  the  houses  where 
fou  are  furnished  with  board  and  lodging;  a  combination 
P  terms  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  exist  in  the  American 
inguage.  "  Going  a-boarding  "  expresses  the  whole 
Jbing.     "  Where  do   you  board  1 "  is   the  only    way  of 
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asking  a  person  where  lie  lives,  if  he  has  not  a  house 
of  his  own.  Lodgers  are  invariably  called  "boarders." 
And  these  several  expressions  are  foremost  anaongst. 
those  which  give  to  English  persons  a  notion  of  tha 
general  vulgarity.  For,  without  meaning  the  slightest 
disparagement  to  the  individuals  who,  from  temporary 
causes,  avail  themselves  of  the  boarding-house  system  ia- 
England,  its  permanent  adoption  for  respectable  families 
is  I  may  say  almost  unknown.  Its  prevalence  in  Amenca 
is  certainly  the  most  disagreeable  feature  in  the  social 
habits  of  the  country.  It  is  productive  at  once  of  the 
most  narrow  scheme  of  existence — inhospitable,  ungenial, 
selfish — and  of  the  most  inquisitive  and  gossiping  pursuits. 
All  the  delicate  privacies  of  life  are  blighted.  Children 
brought  up  in  this  way  can  know  nothing  of  gentleness  or* 
reserve.  The  open  exposure  of  domestic  circumstanceaJ 
and  feelings  is  inevitable,  between  women  who  pass  their 
whole  days  in  doing  little  or  nothing,  having  no  household 
occupations  of  their  own.  Family  secrets  become  public 
talk ;  individual  peculiarities,  common  property.  Every 
one  knows  everything  about  everybody.  The  extent  of 
Mr.  Smith's  business,  the  amount  of  his  property,  his 
liabilities  and  engagements,  are  as-  well  known  to  hia 
fellow-boarder  Mr.  Jones,  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
remarks  and  his  wife's  revelations,  as  are  Mrs.  Jones's 
wardrobe,  purchases,  and  connubial  grievances  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  by  a  mutual  scheme  of  intercourse. 

Abundant  disputes,  quarrels,  and  estrangements  are 
inevitable.  And  the  overcharged  bosoms  of  the  bellige- 
rents-find ready  recipients  for  their  outpourings  in  the 
separate  circles  of  family  connections,  from  whom  the 
tittle-tattle  is  widely  spread,  until  the  whole  city  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  most  minute  affairs  of  its  obscurest  inhabitants 
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for,  be  it  remarked,  there  is  no  dass  in  the  United  States 
oat  of  the  pale  of  the  boarding-house  system. 

This  is  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  but  it  generates  a  still 
greater.  The  general  acquaintanceship  with  every  man's 
affairs,  arising  from  a  mean  spirit  of  inquiry,  creates  a 
still  meaner  one  of  distrust,  and  that  again  superinduces 
an  increased  caution,  on  the  part  of  those  ^'  observed  of 
all  observers,'^  which  degenerates  into  cunning,  deception, 
and  falsehood.  These  painful  errors  of  human  nature  are 
altogether  national  in  America.  Every  one  is  tainted  with 
them  more  or  less.  They  form  a  general  epidemic  from 
which  no  one  is  safe.  I  beUeve  that  every  family  through- 
out the  United  States  is  at  times,  and  frequently,  accus- 
tomed to  "  go  a-boarding."  If  they  stir  from  home  for  a 
day,  week,  or  month,  they  must  submit  to  it,  even  if  they 
do  not  like  it ;  and  they  must  all,  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree,  be  liable  to  its  influence.  It  entei's  into  their 
habits  of  thought.  They  cannot,  if  they  would,  shake  it 
oS.  But  no  one  would  if  he  could.  It  is  not  felt  to 
be  an  evil,  nor  considered  at  all  discreditable.  The  most 
distinguished  people  in  the  country  are  so  accustomed  to 
promiscuous  Uving  while  they  are  from  home,  that  they 
consider  it  as  a  portion  of  their  national  nature. 
Governors  of  states,  senators,  judges,  generals,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  go  to  boarding-houses  and  **messes,"* 
vrithout  hesitation  or  repugnance.  And  men  of  all  ages 
"  double  up,"  or  "  room  together,''  as  the  phrase  goes,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  And  they  are  as  insensible  to  the 
mischief  it  does  them,  in  blunting  their  perception  of  the 
delicacies  of  life,  as  are  the  narrow-chested,  round -shoul- 
dered beings  who  walk  the  streets  unconscious  of  their 

*  A  technical  term,  confined,  I  believe,  to  the  city  of  Washington,  for  familieB 
boarding  together. 
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deformity,  arising  from  the  want  of  manly  exercise  anij 
■wholesome  sports.  As  the  latter  portions  of  the  com- 
munity are  cripples  without  knowing  it,  so  are  the  people: 
in  general  ignorant  of  theii'  deficiency  in  mental  straight- 
forwardness. 

The  absence  of  an  acute  sense  of  delicate  feeling  is  rerj 
remaT-kable.  I  had  well  known  the  stigma  to  that  effeol 
commonly  fixed  upon  Americans  by  Europeans.  But  ] 
had  always  attributed  much  of  this  to  prejudice ;  and 
when  instances  of  it  were  forced  upon  my  obsen'ation; 
soon  after  I  arrived  in  the  countiy,  I  was  anxious  to 
believe  them  merely  individual  cases — ^the  exceptiotU) 
rather  than  the  rule.  By  degrees,  however,  I  becani0 
satisfied,  by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that 
want  of  the  keen  perception  of  right  and  wrong  which 
prevails  in  Europe — and  is  too  often  violated  there — id 
common  to  the  American  raind.  The  moral,  like  the 
political  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  iden- 
tical with  ours.  The  fine  shades  of  sentiment  which 
pervade  society  in  the  Old  World  are  less  known  in  the 
New.  Tlie  intense  pursuit  of  gain,  the  little  cultivation 
of  the  higher  order  of  intellect,  the  shifting  way  of  lift 
the  fluctuations  of  fortune,  all  tend  to  reduce  the  standan 
"  The  chivalry  of  the  South,"  "  nature's  nohtomen,"  "  thS^ 
dignity  of  man,"  "  a  free,  enlightened,  and  high-minded 
people,"  are  the  bywords  of  American  phraseology,  as 
applied  to  the  Americans  ;  and  a  meaning  is  attached  to 
such  expressions,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance 
to  that  wliicli  an  Englishman  gives  to  them.  But  the 
resemblance,  if  put  to  a  practical  test,  will  be  found 
rather  fancifid  than  real.  These  grandiloquent  phrases 
are  like  the  "  magvifqvc  "  and  "  supeybe"  of  a  Frenchman 
applied  to  the  most  ordinary  objects. 
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I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  convey  tlio  opinion  that 
American  gentlemen  mean  to  act  in  riolation  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  imphed  in  that  character.  I  mean 
only  to  say  that  their  notion  of  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  ours  ;  but  that,  as  far  as  they  comprehend  it,  many 
of  them  very  conscientiously  observe  it.  And  when  a 
European  is  put  on  hia  guard,  by  long,  and  it  may  be 
costly,  experience,  when  he  expects  no  more  than  he  can 
lud,  the  gentlemen  of  America  may  "nith  satisfaction  be 
iciated  with.  Many  of  them,  are  most  agr-eeable  and 
itworthy  companions  ;  but  few  can  rise  entirely  supe- 
rior to  the  cramping  influence  of  the  homo  atmosphere  in 
which  they  dwindle  ;  and  great  allowance  should  be  made 
for  them,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 

Nor  must  this  general  deficiency  in  a  high  order  of  senti- 
mt  or  information,  or  the  inabihty  to  appreciate  fully 
icse  qualities  in  English  gentlemen,  be  made  a  reproach 
to  the  class  of  men  in  question.  It  slionld  be  remembered 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  pursuits  of 
an  inferior  order,  to  fill  a  station  for  which  they  have  , 
'eceived  small  culture,  and  that  in  a  generation  or  two 
le  most  leading  families  very  generally  sink  back  to  their 
'iginal  lowness.  It  is  quite  painful  to  observe  at  present 
le  striking  change  for  the  worse  in  most  of  the  sons  of 
"the  men  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  of  age  who  are  now 
fast  dropping  off  from  the  scene.  But  painful  as  this 
degeneracy  is,  in  an  individual  point  of  view,  it  would 
far  better  for  the  country  at  large  were  these  weak 
ions  of  good  old  stems  aware  of  their  inferiority,  and 
content  to  become  merged  in  the  general  mediocrity  (I 
am  forced  to  reiterate  the  word)  to  which  everything  in 
the  United  States  is  tending. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  SOCIAL  3VSTEM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Redtricted  SUtB  of   Social   Libert j— Fashionable  Socinty— Men  of   Fashion \ 

Eiclnaiyenfles — American  "  Almack's" — "  (Joe  First  Men" — Extmcta  — 
Qenernl  Contuntmenb — Yankee  Characteriatica — Caution — Want  of  C 
nality— Public  Opinion— Its  effaota  OD  Sooiol  Inturcoursa — DituMn,  Clul 
Partiea— Superficial  Fcelinga. 

In  proportion  to  the  great  extension  of  political  free- 
dom in  New  Englaad,  social  liberty  is  unquestionably 
very  miicli  restrained.  The  great  blessings  of  life 
depend,  perhaps,  more  on  the  latter  than  the  former  ;  yet, 
from  the  most  impartial  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  social  system  at  present  established  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  is,  after  all  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  experience,  that  which  is  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  the  community.  It  falls  verj 
short  of  perfection ;  but  that  is  a  mark  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation in  regard  to  any  human  institution.  It  may 
be  improved,  and  with  such  elements  as  are  already  in 
action  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  it  "will  be.  But  my 
notions  of  what  constitutes  improvement  in  tlus  case 
are,  I  believe,  very  different  from  those  which  many  people 
in  England,  or  a  certain  class  of  society  in  JIaesachusetta 
entertain. 

The  great  object   among    the    democracy  of  Amerii 
is  to  guard  against  a  too  rapid  progress  in  the  adv 
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towards  civilisation.     But  of  tliia  there  seems  to  be  little 
danger  in  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  less  perhaps 
in  New  England  than  anywhere  else.     In  the  first  place, 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Yankee  people  is  caution. 
Everything  is  weighed  and  measured,  and  by  a  common 
standard — that  of  utility.     Next,  there  is  a  wide-spread, 
but  still  far  from  complete,  system  of  education  through- 
out the  New  England  States,  at  the  public  expense,     A 
prudent   and    enlightened    people  are  therefore  unlikely 
to  he  led  astray  by  false  and  flimsy  projects,  or  to  abate 
that   watchfiiinesa    and    jealousy    of    overgrow™    wealth 
ich    have  hitherto  checked  the  advance  of  luxurious 
md   demoralising   habits.     Refinement  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  worked  itself  into  the  social  system.     But  there 
exists   only  the   raw   material    of    elegance — handsome 
houses,  fine  fbrniture,  expensive  dress — money,  in  short, 
its  various  modes  of  disbursement.       The    skill    for 
irking  this  up  into  a  fabric  of  social  happiness  is  wanting, 
le  longing  after  refinement  does  not  make  a  man  refined, 
iless  a  certain  degree  of  talent,  and  a  large  portion  of 
ite  point  out  to  the  individual  where  fit  models  are  to  he 
lund,  and  how  they  are  to  be  adapted  to  his  particular 
ition. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  hear  the 

'ealthy  classes  in    the    North  American  cities  boast  of 

fashionable  society,"  and  their  "aristocracy,'"  and 

:e  announcements  of  events  in  "  high  life."     It  would 

inridioiis  to  analyse  the  pretensions  or  the  practices 

those  who  assume  these  distinctions.     It  may  suffice 

say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  persons  who 

!cupy  the    best    residences    in    the    best  parts  of  the 

iwns   were    originally  of  low  pursuits,  not   having  the 

vantages  of   early  education,  or  of  subsequent  leisure 
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to  cultivate  polite   literature   or  well-bred    society.      A 
few  families  are  of  respectable  descent,  and  may  have 
claims  to  gentle  blood.     But  the  host  of  the  leaders  of 
ion  are  all,  in  the  still-existing  generation,  persons  raised    . 
by  their    own  industry  and  good  luck  from   most  infe- ■ 
rior  situations.     Many  of  them  have  been  poor  country  ^ 
boys,  who  came  into  the  cities  as  sweepers  of  counting- 
houses,    pedlars,    or    incumbents    of    the    lowest   places 
among  a  large  population.     From  these  small  beginnings 
they  became    clerks,  grocers,  liuendrapers,    "dry   goods, 
men,"  commercial  travellers,  supercargoes,  or  masters  of  i 
vessels,  stockbrokers,    merchants,    manufacturers,    and — ■■ 
men  of  fashion  I 

From  such  persons  and  their  wives,  chosen  in  the  samaJ 
circle  that  they  themselves  belong  to,  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected but  the  most  absurd  attempts  at  what  is  id^ 
England  called  "  exclusiveness."  Often  have  I  been 
amused  at  the  airs  assumed  by  these  leaders  towards- 
their  quite  as  respectable  and  frequently  more  agreeable 
neighbours,  I  will  not  launch  forth  into  common-place 
praise  of  honest  industry,  working  its  way  through  life 
and  obtaining  its  high  honours.  But  1  camiot  help 
branding  with  a  note  of  disparagement  those  who, 
having  won  this  glorious  victory,  degenerate  into  self- 
dubbed  "  aristocrats,"  and  set  their  faces  against  the  pro- 
gress of  others  who  now  run  the  very  career  they  them- 
selves have  so  successfully  completed  ;  and  indulge  in 
the  cant  against  radicals,  the  rabble,  and  so  forth,  which 
being  natural  to  the  almost  oi'er-civilised  ranks  of  the 
English  nobility  is  not,  when  assumed  by  them,  actually 
repugnant  to  reason.  We  can  even  tolerate  and  pity 
it  in  the  gentry  of  England,  where,  rank  and  station 
being    the    fountains   of  distinction,  people  are    driven, 
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it  were,  to  slake  their  thirst  at  tlieni  or  piiio  in 
rid  respectability.  But  the  inLlependence  of  republicau 
3  in  America  sboultl  show  no  such  weakness.  Attempts 
excluaiveness  there  are  ludicrous.  Tbcro  being  no 
larked  Uncs.no  titles  beyond  tlie  everlasting  "honourable" 
■warded  to  senators,  meinbera  of  Congress,  governors  of 
s,  and  others  j  and  the  naval  and  niUitai'y  distinc- 
,  which  latter  degenerate  into  mere  burlestpie,  it  is 
ird  to  know  whom  to  keep  out,  whom  to  admit,  or 
I  decide  who  is  or  who  is  not  a  member  of  "  fashion- 
3  society."  The  position  is  one  of  mere  assumption. 
;  it  ia  understood  and  to  a  great  degree  admitted  by 
liose  who  arc  not  quite  within  tlie  pale.  Exclusion  is, 
jir  the  reason  just  mentioned,  the  most  arbitrary  in  its 
Aion  of  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  Why,  Mr.  A., 
;  oil  merchant ;  or  Mr.  B,,  the  clothier  ;  or  Jlr.  C,  tho 
fcipping  agent ;  should  not  bo  one  in  the  same  circle  with 
.  D.,  the  ci-devant  liuendraper ;  or  Mr.  B.,  the  grocer 
f  some  years  ago ;  or  Mr.  F.,  who  made  his  money  by 
opium  smuggling  in  China ;  or  Mr.  H.,  who  is  minus  a. 
finger,  which  was  chopped  off  when  he  was  a  cabin  boy  ; 
or  Mr.  G.,  who  still  bears  the  scar  of  the  reaping-hook 

J  am  his  hand — or  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet — it 
Srould  be  very  hard  to  tell.  One  set  lives  in  as  good 
bouses  as  the  other.  They  are  all  shareholders  in  rail- 
roads, banks,  and  manufactories.  They  dross  as  well,  are 
as  well  informed  and  well  mannered,  one  as  the  other. 
Why  some  should  have  the  power  to  pronounce  the  ban, 
or  why  others  should  bo  put  under  it  or  submit  to  it,  I 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out.  Wo  made  sundry  fearful 
mistakes,  arising  from  this  ignorance,  on  our  early  settle- 
ment in  Boston,  The  elect  and  the  rejected  appeared  to 
us  as  Hke  each  other  as  possible.  Some  of  "  the  best  set " 
L  i 
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were  certainly  not  the  least  deficient.  It  was  only  on  the 
establishment  of  certain  asaerablics  for  dancing  which  took 
place  in  the  winter  after  our  arrival,  that  we  really  found 
out  who  were,  or  were  not,  "  fashionable  society."  About 
a  Imndred  and  twenty  subscribers,  heads  of  families,  having 
the  right  to  bring  ladies,  formed,  as  I  soon  discovered,  the 
self-elected  fashionables.  Almost  every  one  not  on  their 
list  was  to  be  looked  on  as  the  vulgar.  These  assemblies 
were  extremely  well  conducted,  and  as  pleasant  as  anything 
of  the  kind  could  be  in  Boston.  But  by  far  the  fiioniesiJ 
thing  connected  with  them  was  that  the  place  where  theyM 
were  given  (the  rooms  of  an  Italian  dancing  master)  wai 
called  "Almack's." 

A  curious  and  amusing  pamphlet  published  in  Boston  ii 
1846,  is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  subject,  and  ( 
the  slashing,  slangish,  style  of  writing  prevalent  in  the! 
United  States,  that  I  will  give  a  few  random  extracts  froin.1 
it  in  this  place.     It  is  entitled — 

"  Our  First  Men  :  A  Calendar  of  "Wealth,  Fashion,  and 
Gentility." 

It  opens  as  follows  : — 

"  A  great  deal  is  said,  first  and  last,  about  the  '  Boston  ariBtocracy,' 
Hometimea  more  familiarly  designatecl  as  '  our  first  men.'     We  hear 
this  plirase  constantlj  repeated  in  newepapers  and  political  speechei, 
BB  well  as  in  conversation.     Tet  how  many  of  thoae  who  repeat  i^.  J 
have  anything  but  the  most  vague  and  incoherent  ideas  about  tha$.a 
aristocracy  of  which  they  talk  ! 

"  The  preBent  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  produce  this  much-  I 
talked  of  aristocracy, — the  'solid  men  of  Boston' — our  first  v 
viaibly  and  palpably, — by  name  and  enumeration, — rank  and  file,— 
head  and  tail, — in  their  own  proper  peraona,  before  the  eyes  of  the  ■' 
people ;  and  so  to  give  this  hitherto  invisible  power  and  presence — 
" '  A  local  bubitation  and  a.  oame,' 

"So  far  from  any  apology  being  needed  for  this  work,  there  ore] 
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abundance  of  reaaonB  why  it  ought  to  be  published,  and  should  have 
been  long  ago ;  some  few  of  which  we  ahall  mention. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  gratification  of  the  curiosity  of  vaat 
bumhers  ;  not  a  mere  idle  curioBity,  hy  any  means  ;  but  n  liberal  and 
reaaonable  curioBity.  We  are  told  and  taught  that  all  men  are  born 
equal ;  yet  they  do  not  long  stay  so.  When  we  look  around  us,  we 
see  a  rery  great  inequality  existing:  this  man  in  a  hovel — that  man 
in  a  palace  ;  this  man  Burrounded  with  e^eiy  luxury  that  Trenlth  can 
afford — that  man  subjected  to  all  the  Bufferings  and  moitiii cations  of 
poverty.  "Whence  this  difference  ?  Who  are  these  rich  men,  in 
whose  hands  such  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  community 
ia  concentrated?  and  how  did  it  get  there?  Are  they  god§, — 
favorites  of  Heaven  ?  or  are  they  mere  puppets  of  fortune  ;  mortal 
men  and  women,  like  the  rest  of  us  ? 

"  It  will  also  be  an  eieellent  thing  for  our  rich  men  themsolres  to 
be  put  in  mind  of  some  points  of  their  history,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  forget.  It  will  be  well  to  remind  them,  that  they  were  once 
poor  themselves,  or  their  fathers  were;  and  that  this  money  which 
ao  puffs  them  up,  and  makes  them  feel  so  big,  came  to  them  through 
toil  and  labor,  and  close  shaving,  and  tight  econony;  and  now  and 
then,  perhaps,  a  little  cheating;  sometimes  by  business  not  very 
creditable ;  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  it  may  come,  and  is  every 
day  coming  to  others,  who  are  willing  to  use  similar  means  to 
obtain  it. 

"  But  there  will  also  be  advantages  in  this  book  for  those  who, 
while  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  be  rich,  are  yet  very  unwilling  to 
confess  themselves  poor. 

"Neit  to  being  rich  themselves,  it  is  for  audi  persons  a  very 
delightful  thing  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  friend  and  aa- 
Bociate,  or  at  least  an  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  rich.  How 
mortifying  to  a  multitude  of  young  Bostonians  in  the  country,  or  iu 
distant  places,  to  be  inquired  of  about  this  or  that  rich  man  of  Boston, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  they  know  nothing  about  them  ! 
Wbereas,  by  the  diligent  study  and  judiciouB  use  of  this  little  book, 
they  may  appear  very  knowing,  and  may  even  be  able  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  u  part  of  the  aristocracy  ! 

"  It  ia  no  derogation,  then,  to  the  Boston  aristocracy,  that  it  rests 
upon  money.  Money  is  something  substantial.  Everybody  knows 
that  and  feels  it.  Birth  is  a  mere  idea,  which  grows  every  day  more 
and  more  intangible. 
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"  It  should  bo  imderatood,  however,  that  in  Boston,  as  elaewhere, 
tbie  monejed  aristocracy  ia  divided  into  two  sections,  the  old  and  tba 
new,  OF  with  mure  precision,  and  in  country  terms,  the  two-year-old, 
and  the  yearling  aristocracy. 

"  The  two-year-old  ariatocracy  is  composed  of  those  who  either 
inherited  money,  or,  if  they  have  made  it  themselves,  had  the  benefit 
of  a  certain  standing  in  society  to  start  with ;  or  who,  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  certain  reduemeat,  tact,  aud  sense  of  propriety,  have 
no  difficulty  in  acting  the  part  of  gentlemen,  though  tliey  were  not; 
born  to  it.  It  is  of  such  that  the  best  society  of  Boston  ia  com- 
posed. There  are  admitted  into  this  circle  of  society,  many  families, 
who  in  point  of  wealth  do  not  come  up  to  the  limit  which  ia  the 
stopping- place  in  this  calendar;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  amall 
number  of  those  mentioDed  in  it,  notwithstanding  large  sums  set 
against  their  names,  are  still  excluded  from  the  best  society,  and  are 
wriggliiig,  working,  and  torioenting  themselves  to  death,  or  are 
tormented  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  at  an  eseluaion,  which,  now 
that  they  are  rich,  distresses  them  quite  aa  much  as  they  were  once 
diatresaed  at  the  idea  of  being  poor. 

"  To  those  within  this  charmed  circle  it  appears  for  the  most  part 
very  delightful;  aud  it  no  doubt  coutaina  many  well  informed,  well 
bred,  agreeable  people.  But  to  thoae  without  it  looks  forbidding, 
arrogant,  cold,  comfortless.  It  muat  be  confessed  that  Boston 
manners  are  eiceedingly  wanting  in  cordiality.  Beyond  mere  family 
circles,  there  is  very  little  of  social  heartinesa. 

"  As  to  the  yearling  aristocracy,  that  branch  includes  a  number  of 
individuala  who  have  neither  manners  nor  character  to  boaat  of; 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  their  money.  Vulgar,  violent,  robust,  aud  hard- 
hearted. Many  of  these  peraoas,  notwithstanding  the  worship  paid 
to  the  great  god  llammon,  and  the  glory  reflected  upon  all  thoae 
who  seem  to  be  hia  favorite,  have  yet  so  begrimed  themselves  in 
their  struggle  after  wealth,  and  are  naturally  so  iinamiable,  and  their 
manners  so  groas,  that  though  ea«h  one  has  his  cii'cle,  larger  or 
smaller,  of  dependants  and  'toadies,'  they  Rnd  no  admission  for  them- 
seivea  into  the  two-year-old  circle  above  alluded  to.  There  are  othera, 
lucky  fellows,  and  honeat  enough,  as  the  world  goes,  but  too  rough 
aud  rude  for  fashionable  drawing-rooma  ;  and  others  yet,  persevering 
old  fellows,  who  have  grown  rich  by  long  assiduous  industry,  who 
retain  aU  tlie  simple  and  economical  habits  of  their  childhood,  snap 
their  fingers  at  show  and  display,  and  who  look  upou  fashion  and  ita 
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attendant  extrayaganoe  witli  indifierenoe,  disgust,  or  contempt.  Bui 
the  children  of  all  these,  if  th^  have  any  wish  for  it,  as  widi  few  ex- 
ceptions they  do,  if  they  are  not  engulfed  in  the  whirlpools  of  dis- 
sipation, pass  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  two-year-old  aristocracy, 
which  indeed  is  princ^Mdly  maintained  hy  such  accessiona.  For,  as 
a  general  rule,  though  some  few  instances  to  the  ccmtrary  may  be 
found  in  this  list,  wealth  does  not  hmg  remain  at  tlie  same  fiunilies, 
bat  frequently  in  tiie  second,  Tery  frequently  in  ikte  third,  and  almost 
always  by  the  four^  generation,  vanishes  and  disappears — a  process 
whidi  the  equal  distzibution  c^  the  property  among  all  the  children 
greatly  frunlitates/' 


An  alphabetical  enumeration  of  the  ''  First  Men,"  with 
a  statement  of  their  supposed  fortimes,  are  then  given. 
This  public  interference  with  purely  private  affairs  is  not 
only  inquisitorial,  but  impertinent,  and  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  country  where  every  man  freely  meddles  with 
his  neighbours'  secrets,  and  assumes  a  control  over  them. 
The  biographic  sketches  are  historically  and  socially 
instructive,  and  bear  with  great  force  on  the  subject  to 
which  this  chapter  is  devoted  ;  but  being  rather  too 
personal  I  shall  abstain  from  introducing  any  of  them 
here. 

Yet  these  somewhat  coarse,  but  graphic  sketches  might 
explain  in  some  measure  the  difficulty  of  classification  for 
those  who  would  establish  an  exclusive  set.  In  fact,  the 
real  ^  upper  class,''  which  should  form  what  is  called  in 
America  the  Aristocracy  (an  absurd  misnomer,  as  I  shall 
show  elsewhere),  is  that  which  contains  the  successful 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  with  literary  men  of 
eminence.  These  alone  are  entitled  in  this  republic  to 
the  distinction  of  forming  the  first  order.  Individual 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  men  of  leisure,  of  educated 
and  refined  habits,  should  be  admitted  into  this  circle  by 
a  general  understanding.      But,  as  the  matter   is  now 
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established,  it  is  woeful  to  behold  Bpecimoiia  of  sordii 
vulgarity  in  the  high  social  position  accorded  to  tliera  bi 
virtue  of  their  money,  and  that  alone  ;  while  individui 
in  every  rational  advantage  their  superiors,  are  excludei 
from  that  magic  circle,  or  only  called  into  it  now  and  theni 
00  sufferance,  as  the  attendant  sprites  at  the  bidding  of 
wizard. 

This  creates,  of  course,  great  jealousy  and  much  heart-] 
burning.  But,  all  things  considered,  I  am  still  disposed  tffi] 
believe  that  there  is  a  mucli  greater  amount  of  genei 
contentment  here  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  Th' 
is  also  an  absence  of  all  great  causes  of  suffering.  All  the 
elements  for  social  good  in  a  reasonable  degree  abound. 
There  ia  leas  servility,  more  self-respect,  and  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  relative  value  of  men  and  things. 

These  are  wholesale  qualities.  But,  when  we  come  t» 
details,  there  is  much  that  is  defective.  The  elements  are- 
not  yet  formed  into  those  delightful  combinations  which, 
make  society  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  business.  LargO- 
fortunes  are  gained  ;  but  men  unaccustomed  to  a  liberal 
use  of  wealth,  are  afraid  of  spending  the  income  they  have' 
earned.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  money  baa  no 
intrinsic  worth,  and  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  th» 
amount  of  enjoyment  it  can  buy.  They  gaze  on  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  but  dare  not  pluck  them  ;  and  the; 
leave  to  their  successors  to  squander  what  they  liave  toiled 
to  produce. 

There  ia  very  little  originality  in  the  American  mind 
and  not  much  variety  in  the  national  manners,  except  in' 
some  occasional  specimena  of  a  keen  "  down-easter" — ^thi 
Sam  Slick  gcnus~or  a  rough  "far-wester" — of  the 
Colonel  Crocket  school.  The  sameness  among  people  in 
the  Atlantic  cities  is  perfectly  tiresome.     On   all  great 
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questions  of  morals  or  conduct,  every  one  seems  to  feel 
alike.  An  inordinate  timidity  pervades  the  whole  suiface 
of  active  life.  We  talk  of  moral  courage  in  Europe. 
Moral  fear  is  painfully  prevalent  in  America,  and  in  men 
and  women  alike.  There  is  no  lack  of  kind  manners.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are,  a  good  deal  of  general  civility,  an 
almost  universal  good  temper,  or  command  of  temper, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  an  abundance  of 
superficial  attentions.  Indeed,  small  instances  of  kind- 
liness are  more  numerous  than  in  those  countries  where 
powerful  impulses  absorb  the  mind,  and  leave  it  no  leisure 
for  the  petits  soins  of  Ufe. 

There  is,  in  America,  very  little  indeed  of  what  we 
call  heart.  People  are  afraid  to  go  any  great  length  on 
the  road  of  the  affections.  There  is  small  chance  of 
their  tumbHng  into  the  pitfalls  which  passion  digs  by  the 
way-side.  No  one  ever  died  for  love  in  New  England, 
except  an  unfortunate  Italian  music-master  who  shot 
himself  one  morning,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
cold-blooded  pupil,  who  quietly  married  immediately 
afterwards. 

To  these  defects  I  am  obliged  to  add  a  great  deficiency 
of  benevolence  in  a  general  and  extended  sense.  The 
happy  absence  of  wretchedness  and  destitution  among  the 
working-class  may  account  for,  and  in  some  degree 
excuse  this.  The  Yankee  is  civil  and  courteous,  but 
neither  cordial  nor  candid.  The  want  of  benevolence  and 
the  excess  of  caution  are  satisfactory  phrenological  causes 
for  these  peculiarities.* 

The  development  of  caution  is  certainly  immense  in  the 

*  There  are  numerous  charitable  "  institutions  "  throughout  the  country,  sup- 
ported by  city  taxes  as  well  as  by  voluntary  contributionB,  the  result  of  a  judi- 
cious system  of  government,  rather  than  of  a  spontaneous  philanthropy. 
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Yankee  mind.  Prudence  is  its  use,  cunning  its  abuse 
and  mankind  is  more  prone  to  abuse  than  rightly  use  il 
faculties.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  in  America  that 
species  of  prudence  which,  mingling  sense  with  sentiment; 
can  go  great  lengths  out  of  the  common  track,  eonyjnced 
that  happiness  is  wisdom,  and  that  to  make  others  happy 
is  virtue.  As  rasbuess  is  seldom  exhibited  in  individuals, 
generosity  is  rarely  seen.  I  have  known  people  varying 
from  the  straight  line  for  their  own  indulgence,  but  never 
an  inch  for  that  of  others.  The  deeper  passions  are  ueh 
known  to  the  Yankee,  in  the  European  sense.  He  (or  ehej 
cannot  comprehend  the  intensity  which  makes  one  holi 
everything  light  in  comparison  with  the  object  to  bfj 
attained.  Their  blood  simmers  up  at  times,  but  nevei 
boils.  To  take  a  thing  to  heart  is  a  phrase  they  do  no! 
understand.  Self-interest  and  appearance-sake  are  th( 
niling  motives.  No  one  would  be  believed  who  might 
profess  a  disregard  for  the  first,  or  esteemed  who  is  im 
difi'erent  to  the  latter,  in  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  th( 
most  serious  cases.  Tliis  may  appear  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said  as  to  the  general  absence  of  servility. 
But  one  thing  is  easily  reconciled  to  the  other.  Servility 
is  the  meanness  of  veneration  ;  subserviency  to  generj 
opinion  is  the  baseness  of  caution.  It  is  not  from  respet 
to  the  public,  but  from  fear  of  it,  that  people  submit  to  ita 
sway,  The  effect  is  cruel,  as  it  acts  on  the  private 
relations  between  individuals,  checking  confidence,  and 
cramping  affection,  but  salutary  in  a  general  application, 
by  keeping  ostentation  within  bounds,  and  holding  luxuryl 
and  its  attendant  corruptions  at  arm's  length. 

This  dread  of  public  opinion  prevents  many  a  man  froi 
driving  four  horses,  going  on  the  turf,  or  flaunting  hi 
wealth  in  the  face  of  the  world.     But  it  need  not  restraii 
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works  of  charity,  or  interfere  with  the  purchase  of  books, 

I  pictures,  or  statues,  with  the  patronage  of  talent,  or  the 

liexercise  of  hospitality.     But  the  great  majority  of  the  rich 

■men  are  glad  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  all 

■  this  ;  so  that  there  is  .small  encouragement  for  the  arts, 

Pliterature,  or  science  ;  and  very  httle  social  enjoyment  in 

its  more  liberal  sense.      Entertainments  are  given  often 

enough,  but  not  freely  enough, .    Stiff  dinner-parties  are 

common,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  men,  all  of  them  with 

^gray  hair  or  none — and  the  one  unhappy  lady  of  the 
house,  without  a  single  female  friend  to  share  her  suffering. 
Soirees  are  abundant,  with  dancing  and  supper  and 
refreshments  of  all  kinds,  Musical  parties  are  rare.  There 
are  very  few  tolerable  amateur  performers  ;  but  a  great 
L  fancy  for  music  itself,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  not 
finucb  taste  to  discriminate  between  them. 

The  cIassi6cation  of  society  according  to  age  is  a  fearful 
I'defect.     Girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  give  parties  to  each 
l-other  and  to  their  beaux — that  hateful  vulgarism.     Old 
'  and  elderly  people  herd  together  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
young  ;  men  dine  together,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  or 
meet  in  coteries    (called    clubs)    on    stated    evenings   at 
private  houses,  to  discuss  a  hot  meat  supper  and  its  acces- 
sories. But  I  have,  iu  several  years,  been  at  only  about  as 
many  diuneiB,  where  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  mixed 
Lnythinghke  sociability.    It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  be  asked 
to  a  family  dinner,  or  to  spend  an  evening  off-hand,  unless 
'  one  happens  to  be  a  client  or  a  customer. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  society  is  tolerably  good  in  its 

|way.     If  there  is  not  much  cordiality,  there  is  not  much 

isible  conceit.     Nothing  delights,  but  nothing  offends. 

Good  temper  stands  instead  of  high  breeding.     An  inter- 

tourse  with  these  people  is  altogether  pleasant  enough  to 
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straugcrs,  for  a  passing  visit  or  a  short  sojourn.     But  fc 
any  European  who  has  not  business  to  occupy,  or  a  family 
to   sympathise  with   him,  it  offers   hut   few  permanent 
advantages ;  and  the  instances  arc  indeed  rare  of  those, 
who  have  thoroughly  taken  root  iu.the  country. 

The  want  of  originality  in  the  American  p 
rather  of  individual   originals,  for  as  a  nation  they  ai 
original  enough — resolves  itself  entirely  into  the  dread 
public  opinion,  which  they  carry  in  some  points,  and  pre- 
tend to  carry  on  others,  to  the  greatest  excess.     I 
pretend;  for  the  fact  is  that  this  bugbear  of  public  opinioR' 
is  a  most  convenient  excuse  for  many  things  that  indivi- 
duals do  not  wish  to  do,  and  yet  would  be  ashamed  not  to 
do,  if  they  had  no  better  apology  than  their  own  disincU- 
nation.      This  applies  to  a  thousand  things  difficult 
enumerate  in  the   arrangements  of  social    Ufe,  some 
which  I  have  before  touched  on.     The  whole  of  their  waj^J 
of  visitbg  and  entertaining  company  is  a  continuous  illus-- 
tration  of  it. 

Taking  Boston,  for  instance,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  social  intercourse  is  carried  on. 

The  visiting  circle  of  what  is  considered  in  that  citj 
"  fashionable  society,"  embraces,  I  should  say,  at  a  rough 
guess,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  families;  though 
the  ^lite,  the  creme,  as  I  have  already  intimated  is  con- 
fined to  a  much  smaller  number.  In  this  large  body, 
reinforced  by  numerous  stragglers  from  the  country 
round,  by  the  young  men  students  at  Harvard  University, 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  traveUing  strangers, 
native  and  foreign,  it  may  well  bo  supposed  that  almost 
all  the  elements  for  a  good  social  circle  are  to  be  found. 
And  so  it  is,  in  fact.  Everythiug  essential  to  the  most, 
agreeable  society  exists  among  them,  with  one  exception- 
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and  that  one  is  tlie  spirit  of  sociability.     It  is  actually 
unknown.     Entertainments  in  abundance   are  given,    in 
every  form  of  ilinners.  suppers,  balls,  soirees.     The  wliole 
outward  appearance  of  hospitality  is  there,  but  the  soul 
is  wanting.     Tliere  is  a  strong    mixture  of  ostentation 
and  bad  taste  in   the  way  tliey   manage  those   things. 
The  weight  of  the  dinners — the  sixteen  or  twenty  elderly 
men,  and  the  one  soljtaiy  lady,  forming  a  heavier  por- 
tion  thau    even    the   aUments    that    load  the    table — is 
oppressive   beyond   description.     The    quantity    of  wine 
that  is  drunk  is  vei-y  great,  chiefly,  almost  entirely  indeed, 
Madeira,  but  of  such  exquisite  quality  that  it  carries  in 
some  degree   its   excuse  with   it.      A    great    variety    is 
produced  ;    and    I  observed  that    this  favourite  wine  is 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  some  individual 
or  some   event,    which  has    made    each    particular   sort 
remarkable.     These  great  dinners,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  disappointing  to  me  during  ray  earlier  sojourn 
io  Boston.    Taking  but  httle  wine,  unable  to  enter  entirely 
to  the  spirit  of  the  conversation,  disliking  mere  eating 
■d  drinking  parties,    where    there    was    no    mixtiu'e   of 
animation  or  of  youthful  vivacity,  it  required  an 
"ort  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  satisfaction  at  these 
There  were  certainly  exceptions.     I  have  dined 
iccasionally — but  the    occasions  were  very  few   and  far 
itween — with  mixed    parties  of  ladies   and   gentlemen 
Boston,  which  made  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  general 
le  of  entertainment. 

There  are  several  friendly  associations  among  the 
gentlemen,  such  as  "  The  Agricultural  Society,"  "  The 
Humane  Society,"  which  cntad  on  each  member  the 
neces-sity  of  giving  a  dinner  in  his  turn  to  the  others, 
»nd  to  which  a  few  strangers  are  invited.     Besides  these, 
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there  are  those  minor  and  more  restricted  associatioDi 
before  mentioned,  called  clubs,  such  as  the  Wednesdaj^ 
and  Friday  clubs,  being  merely  meetings  of  a  certaiou 
number  of  acquaintances  at  each  other's  houses,  on  thot 
evenings,  to  cbat,  eat  supper,  and  smoke  cigars.  The! 
latter  reunions  I  could  not  stand  at  all.  The  heavy  t 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  quantity  of  Madeira,  the  nuisance  of 
the  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  accompaniment  of  spitting 
on  mats  laid  down  for  the  occasion,  were  too  much  for 
me.  I  very  soon  renounced  them  on  one  excuse  ol 
another ;  and  I  sincerely  regretted  that  those  faTOuritq 
forms  of  social  intercourse  in  Boston  were  such  as  * 
could  not  become  naturalised  with,  for  I  found  it  impoa* 
sible  to  improve  the  several  pleasant  acquaintanceships 
I  formed  at  first  without  falling  into  the  habits  of  my 
neighbours.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  lead  them  intd 
mine.  The  light  evening  parties  of  from  a  dozen  tOii 
twenty,  a  httle  music,  a  carpet  dance,  slight  refreshments, 
and  absence  of  ge'ne — which  for  twenty  years  of  a  conti-, 
nental  residence  had  been  to  us  one  of  the  charms  at 
social  life — were  quite  exotic  in  New  England ;  and, 
though  some  persons  came  to  us  in  that  kind  of  way, 
almost  as  often  as  we  asked  them,  and  were  evidently 
pleased,  and  lamented  that  such  was  not  the  style  <rf 
society  in  Boston,  still  they  never,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, followed  our  example  or  entertained  us  in  the  same 
manner.  Often  have  I  remonstrated  with  several  o( 
them  who  had  been  in  Europe,  and  had  seen  the  way 
things  are  done  there,  and  several  of  them  have  quite 
agreed  witli  me  ;  but  the  excuse  for  not  doing  as  we  did 
was  invariably  the  impossibiUty  of  getting  others  to  join 
them.  "  Public  opinion  "  did  not  sympathise  with  thosa 
lighter  ways  of  enjoyment,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
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oppose  it.     No  three  families  ventured  to  make  an  origiaal 

moYC  and  commence  a  reform  ;  and  one  lady  who  did  so, 

and  fixed  a  regular  evening  in  each  week  for  receiving  her 

fi-iends  in  the  French  fasliion,  was  wondered  at  by  many 

of  them  as  a  person  of  great  moral  courage  !  *     As  to  the 

Heniors  of  the  respective  families,  they  either  would  not 

^Bpome  to  us  in  this  way  at  all,  or  if  they  did  so  now  and 

^Bien,  it  was  clearly  from  a  forced  effort  to  meet  our  good 

^fntentions.     Altogether,  we  soon  gave  up  our  friendly  war 

against  the  inveterate  habits  of  our  neighbours  ;  and  when 

we  saw  them  at  home  it  was  to  entertain  them  as  they  did 

by  regular  invitations  to  meet  in  rather  large  parties, 

drink  champagne,  and   then — the    business   of  the 

rrening  being  done — retire, 

I  grieve  to  record  it,  but  it  is  very  true  that  the  great 
abject  of  these  social  meetings  is  tho  eating  and  drink- 
ing. At  such  dinners  as  I  have  described,  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  ;  but  at  the  evening  parties,  the  musical  soirees 
(for  such  things  were  at  long  intervals  attempted),  and  the 
regular  balls,  the  preponderance  of  animal  appetite  over 
intellectual  feasting  was  flagrant.  The  time  for  assem- 
bling is  generally  understood  to  be  nine  o'clock  ;  but  few, 
except  some  old  relatives  of  the  family,  appear  till  half- 
an-hour  later,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  do 
not  come  till  ten.  At  that  hour,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier,  the  music  is  going  merrily.  The  house  is  genei'ally 
jantifully  prepared  and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
lowers  and  lights  ;  the  dresses  are  expensive  ;  the  women 
■etty ;  and  everything  seems  combined  to  provoke  and 
Sep  up  excitement.  At  half-past  ten  the  host  1 
tdy  to  the  supper-room  ;  the  hostess  follows,  under  charge 


m  glad  to  hear  that,  after  maoy  j'enm,  sad  even  wliite  these  pigea  ■ 
g  throogh  thtf  press,  tboeo  ebeerful  "  ThurecUy  Evestiig"  partlM  ore  c 
0  greotly  onjojed.  but  bo  little,  if  at  til.  imitnted. 
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lit'  her  cavalier  ;  the  married  ladiea,  duly  escorted,  go  off 
ill  Iilc3 ;  and  as  soon  as  the  movement  becomes  general, 
the  dauciug  rooms  are  deserted,  the  young  couples  take 
the  same  path,  and  the  supper  room  presents  what  is 
technically  called  iii  America  a  "  reg'lar  jam." 

This  is  pretty  much  the  course  of  things  iu  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  I  helieve  ;  but  here  the  simihtude 
ceases.  For,  while  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  effect  of  all  this  music,  dancing,  flirting,  and 
champagne,  is  to  exhilarate,  animate,  and  iu  a  certaia 
degree  to  turn  the  heads  of  both  young  and  old  ;  hei-e, 
each  of  these  incitements  seems  a  sedative,  and  the 
tremen<Ious  execution  done  at  the  supper-table  is  followed 
by  decided  evidences  of  emmi.  Dulness  is  the  order  of 
the  hour  that  remains.  A  few  return  to  the  ball-room, 
and  the  waltz  or  cotillion  {as  the  quadrille  is  always  called 
in  America)  is  resumed  for  a  short  time.  But  with  the 
demolition  of  the  supper  the  delights,  or,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  business  of  "the  meeting  "is  over.  At  eleven 
or  half-past,  hooded  women  and  cloaked  men  emerge  from 
the  muffling  room  and  disappear ;  the  carriages  rattle 
away  ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  not  one  of  the  party  remains. 
The  coldness  with  which  people  take  leave  of  the  host  and 
hostess  is  chilling  to  the  last  degree.  No  one  seems  to 
hare  had  any  enjoyment,  or  to  regret  this  early  breaking 
up.  They  all  have  had  their  appetite  satisfied.  To  the  last 
moment  pyramids  of  ice,  dishes  of  stewed  oysters,  and 
chicken  or  lobster  salad,  are  brought  in  in  fast-succeeding 
relays  by  the  black  servants  hired  for  the  occasion.  Wine 
is  given  without  stint — and  when  all  have  had  enough, 
each  makes  his  or  her  stiff  bow  or  curtsey  and  escapes," 

■  This  deicriptioii  ig  mufli  lesi  nppliLnblc  to  Naff  Voi-k,  or  the  more  Bonthpni 
citiae,  tbaa  Co  Boatun. 
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Often  and  often  have  I  wondered  at  this  uniform 
I  breaking-iip  of  those  promising  parties,  at  the  very  time 
when  "  pleasure,  hke  the  midnight  flower,"  really  does 
begin  to  bloom,  surprised  that  there  should  never  be  one 
exception  ;  that  no  group  of  young  men,  under  the  joint 
effect  of  wine  and  beauty,  ever  showed  any  exuberance  of 
joy — ever  turned  the  usual  current  of  the  time  into  tricks 
or  jollity,  or  strove  to  prolong  even  the  regulated  course  of 
(imusement.  And  it  baa  then  amazed  me,  when  looking 
at  the  rooms  left  empty  in  all  their  brilliancy,  and  taking 
more  particular  note  of  the  arrangements,  and  thinking  of 
the  great  trouble  and  expense  that  was  lavished  on  them, 
th&t  any  family  could  have  done  alt  this,  with  the  certainty 
lihat  it  was  but  for  two  hours'  enjoyment.  Surely  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  meet  at  all  in  this  costly  way,  for  so  very 
poor  a  result.  Many  persons  in  Boston  agree  with  me  in 
this  opinion.  But  they  admit  that  there  is  no  use  in 
ttriving  to  stem  the  current  of  custom.  A  contemptible 
unitation  of  English  manners  is  adopted  in  one  point, 
Bamely,  in  coming  to  those  parties  at  a  late  hour  ;  for  ten 
o'clock  is  comparatively  very  late  for  people  who  dine  at 
two ;  and  public  opinion  condemns  sitting  up  after 
midnight,  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  general 
breakfast  hour,  at  which  every  Yankee  merchant  or 
lawyer  expects  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  too  often  insists)  on 
i  wife  and  daughters  meeting  him,  to  make  his  tea,  or 
lut  his  bread  and  butter.  Such  hours  as  those  which 
)revail  for  the  daily  meals  may  be  very  convenient  and 
ft'ery  wholesome ;  but  for  people  who  adopt  tliem  to 
attempt  anything  like  the  style  of  European  society  can 
mly  result  in  a  vulgar  parody.  Those  who  rise  at  six  are 
erfectly  right  in  going  to  bed  at  ten  or  eleven,  the  usual 
iiours  ;    and   the    man    who    dines   at  two   is   naturally 
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hungry  by  nine  at  night.  The  only  thing  objectionable 
in  these  domestic  arrangements  is  their  inevitable  clashing 
with  social  enjoyments.  The  indulgence  in  such  primitive 
and  business-like  habits  utterly  incapacitates  people  from 
the  delicious,  but  perhaps  deleterious,  elegances  of  refined 
life.  And  if  they  would  escape  from  the  riJicule  that 
attaches  to  them  now,  they  really  must  learn  to  meet  at 
seven,  or  at  latest  at  eight  o'clock,  or  give  up  hall-going 
altogether.  And,  if  they  cannot  contrive  to  dine  later, 
they  should  eat  their  evening  meal  at  home,  so  as  to 
remove  the  necessity  of  the  "  feeding  "  which  is  so  very 
unpleasant  to  the  lookers-on. 

But  these  defects,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the 
social  system  of  America,  have  an  origin  so  wide-spread 
and  obstinate,  as  to  defy  any  very  speedy  remedy.  ^They 
arise  from  the  extremely  superficial  nature  of  all  the  moral 
qualities  among  the  people.  No  one  feels  very  deeply  on 
any  subject.  Nothing  profound  can  be  cited  as  charactei-- 
istic  of  the  United  States.  The  word  passion  in  its  best 
and  most  solemn  sense,  has  no  application  here.  And  even 
its  commonest  meaning  is  rarely  exemplified.  Intense 
emotion  does  not  exist,  and  a  fiery  temper  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  met  witli,>  Violent  things  are  frequently  done  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  now  and  then  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  rarely  done  in  sudden  outbursts  of  violence. 
Desperate  encounters  with  bowie-knives,  rifles,  and  revol- 
vers take  place  ;  murders  are  committed  ;  crime  abounds. 
But  while  nature  and  civilisation  are  shocked  by  such 
events,  the  extenuating  plea  of  a  fierce  temper,  so  often 
dangerously  allied  to  a  generous  heart,  cannot  be  urged. 
The  assassin  almost  always  lies  in  wait  for  his  victim,  or 
seduces  him  to  some  sequestered  spot,  where  the  imple- 
ments of  murder  arc  arranged  for  use.    Theduelhsts  go  to 
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the  ground  by  preconcerted  agieeiuent,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  ready  for  their  savage  work.     In  both  cases  it  is  the 
spirit  of  calculation  and  design  that  directs  the  actors. 
They  are  ever  "oi  malice  prepense."     Even  in  the  ruffian 
conflicts  that  take  place  in  the  streets  and  bar-rooms,  and 
at  times  in  the  senate  chambers,  the  parties  all  hare  pro- 
rided  their  weapons  beforehand,  and  come  to  the  place 
prepared    for    butchery  ;    and    they   stab,  shoot,  or   cut 
each  other   to    pieces  with  a  coolness    as    proverbial  a^ 
their  courage.      Public  opinion,  in  fact,  sanctions    such 
scenes  ;  advocates  excuse  them,  newspapers  palliate  them, 
juries  refuse  to  punish  tlicm ;    and    they  are  more  the 
result  of  admitted  custom,  than  of  any  impulse,  right  or 
wrong.     The  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country 
are    very    rarely    disgraced  by    these    events ;    but   the 
Yankee  dandy  in  a  ball-room  shows  a  want  of  passionate 
feeling,  quite    analogous    to    the  character  of   the  cold- 
blooded bravo  of  the  South.     Neither  the  one  nor  the 
ither  is  hurried  away  beyond    his  purpose.      They  are 
it  either  of   them,  perhaps,  quite    dead    to  occasional 
,rts  of  feeling  ;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred they  do  their  several  doings  quite  according  to  rule, 
not  once  in  a  thousand  times  do  they  exceed  them 
from  any  irresistible  emotion.     All  the  affections,  so  to 
the  sentiments  of  this  people,  are  the  result  of  habit 
of  a  sense  of  duty.     Not  having  their  roots  in  the 
leart,  they  are  plucked  up  as  easily,  and  thrown  aside  as 
■elessly,  as   garden    llowers,  whenever   they  show   the 
it  failure  in  fragrance  or  bloom.     The  capricious  in- 
ference towards  close  acquaintances,  friends,  or  lovers 
,ve  the  mark !)  shown  by  the  people  of  New  England 
without  parallel.     Nobody  seems  to    care   about   the 
irsons  met  with  the  oftenest  and  known  the  best.     Of  a 
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room  filled  with  agreeable  people  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  each  other,  scarcely  any  two — -certainly  no  six 
— are  on  a  footing  of  real  friendship.  They  meet  at 
soirees  or  balls  at  long  intervals,  but  know  nothing  more 
of  each  other,  except  when  they  are  occasioually  thrown 
together  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  watering-place.  There 
is  no  easy  intercourse  between  neighbours  ;  no  real  socia- 
bility ;  though  they  sometimes  ask  each  other  "  socially," 
as  they  call  it  ;  but  that  merely  means  that  a  meeting 
of  a  dozen  or  more  are  not  to  eat  as  heavy  a  supper  as  if 
they  were  asked  to  "  a  general  party."  Anything  of  close 
intimacy  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  circles  of  rela- 
tionship. There  is  a  dull  decorum  of  intercourse  between 
all  others  that  is  chilling  and  hopeless  of  reform.  Morning 
visiting  is  entirely  confined  to  the  ladies,  who  leave  cards 
for  themselves  and  their  husbands.  But  not  once  in  twenty 
attempts  is  one  admitted  on  these  occasions.  Men  very 
rarely  call  each  other  by  their  sirnaraes  familiarly.  Mister 
is,  I  may  say,  always  prefixed.  Old  schoolfellows,  college 
chums  meeting  in  after-life,  counting-house  companions, 
partners  in  business,  and  even  brothers  "sometimes  address 
each  other  as  a  general  rule,  "  Dear  Sir,"  and  end  their 
letters  with  the  word  "respectfully,"  the  prefix  " yours " 
never  being  considered  necessary.  Anything  more  fami- 
liar is  disapproved  of  by  public  opinion.  What  possible 
chance,  then,  of  social  enjoyment,  or  free  companionship, 
as  we  understand  it,  can  there  be  for  such  a  people  ? 
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EDWARD  EVERBTT. 

Viiit  to  GoTemor  Everett — His  appearance  and  Public  character — His  Qualifica- 
tions as  Preacher,  Professor,  Editor,  Politician — Episode  of  the  Montgomery 
Qoards — Mr.  Everett's  inconsistency  on  the  Question  of  Slavery— Appointed 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  London — President  of  Harvard  University — 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  first  man  of  any  particular  note  -with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  in  America  was  Edward  Everett,  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  had  several 
letters  of  introduction  to  him,  all  of  which  I  forwarded  to 
the  State  House  (the  oflBcial  place  of  business,  not  the 
residence  of  the  state  oflBcers)  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Everett  was  at  that  time  in  the  country,  at 
Watertown,  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  one  of  those 
straggling  villages  which  lie  scattered  over  New  England, 
giving  no  idea  of  a  village  in  "the  old  country,"  but 
rather  presenting  the  notion  of  an  irregular  settlement 
by  some  recently-arrived  inhabitants,  where  every  man 
pitched  his  tent  (in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  cottage,  painted 
white,  with  green  window  shutters)  as  best  suited  his 
whim,  and  as  far  as  he  could  conveniently  pitch  it  from 
his  next  neighbour. 

Mr.  Everett  called  on  me  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  at 
the  Tremont  Hotel,  where,  I  being  absent  at  Nahant,  he 
was  received  by  my  son,  to  whom  he  said  many  polite  and 
obliging  things.     Two  days  afterwards  I  drove  out,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  to  return  the 
Governor's  visit,  We  passed  through  Cambridge,  the 
seat  of  Harvard  University,  where  my  companion  pointed 
out  all  that  was  of  external  interest  in  his  Alma  Mater— 
tlie  old  brick  buildings  of  the  college,  the  new  library  and 
dining-hall,  built  in  very  good  (Gothic)  taste  ;  besides 
Washington's  tree,  a  venerable  elm,  where  the  hero  halted 
on  the  first  day  of  his  taking  command  of  the  revolutionary 
army ;  and  other  points  of  local  interest.  Three  miles 
more  brought  us  to  the  door  of  Governor  Everett's  neat 
residence,  close  by  the  roadside,  with  its  pretty  shrubbery 
and  grass-plat ;  and  whicli,  being  of  course  built  of  wood, 
realised  completely  the  title  of  "  box,"  which  is  applied  in 
England  to  every  specimen  of  red  brick  vulgarity  that 
defaces  the  environs  of  our  towns. 

A  rough-clad  stable-boy  took  charge  of  our  gig 
horse,  a  woman  servant  ushering  us  into  a  httle  drawinj 
room  (or  parlour,  as  such  apartments  are  invariably  calh 
in   America)    and   going    smihngly  off    to    inform    the 
Governor  of  our  visit.     Announcing  us  by  name  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  for  one  of  the  most  annoying  customs  of 
the  country  is  the  omission  of  that  branch  of  etiqucttf 
which  strangws  either  paying  or  receiving  visits  are  coa-i 
stantly  exposed  to  much  embarrassment. 

It  is  certainly  unworthy  of  the  philosophy  of  travel 
be  disappointed  at  any  man's  appearance  or  address. 
to  forming  previous  conjectures  of  what  an  individual 
probably  like  in  mien  and  manners,  I  have  long  given  it 
up.  I  had  therefore  no  preconceived  idea  of  Mr.  Everett's 
outward  man.  I  was  warned  that  he  was  cold  and  formal, 
but  I  had  irresistibly  associated  with  him  expectations  of 
dignity  and  classical  pohsh.  He  did  not  come  up  to  that 
mark,  as  he  walked  into  the  room — it  was  ju.st  after 
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tlinner — in  his  black  coat  and  trousers  and  green  slippers. 
He  struck  me  as  a  plain  man  In  every  sense  ;  but  a 
pleasing  one  notwithstanding.  He  was  not  exactly  cold, 
but  very  formal,  witbout  any  ease,  or  tone  of  society. 
Yet  his  voice  was  agreeable,  though  his  utterance  was 
rather  monotonous;  his  conversation  possessed  a  measured 
fluency  tliat  smacked  of  the  professional  lecturer  ;  and 
there  was  a  strain  of  kindUness  and  good  sense  that  left 
an  impression  of  respect  for  the  individual,  but  a  con- 
viction that  his  proper  sphere  was  the  Presidency  of  the 
neighbouring  college,  rather  than  the  "  Gubernatorial 
chair"  (as  the  phrase  goes)  or  a  seat  in  Congress. 

No  man,  as  far  as  I  may  presume  to  judge,  was  ever 
fitted  than  Edward  Everett  for  the  work  of  public  life. 
is  a  scholar,  a  student,  and  somewhat  of  a  pedant  ;  and 
for  several  years  a  preacher,  and  editor  of  a  Keview. 
1  have  repeatedly  heard  his  post-prandial  orations — after- 
dinner  speeches  is  not  the  name  for  them.  I  have 
listened  to  him  as  a  public  lecturer ;  I  have  met  him 
frequently  in  society  ;  I  have  had  several  i^te-d-tete 
talks  with  him  ou  general  affairs,  I  can  therefore  pretty 
safely  venture  to  say  that  although  he  has  gracefully 
filled  several  situations,  though  he  was  a  respectable 
member  of  the  national  legislature,  a  decorous  Governor 
of  his  native  state,  and  a  conciliatory  minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  he  can  never  be  a  distinguished 
politician  in  his  own  country  until  the  world  of  politics  is 
i-eformed,  "  its  rough  places  made  smooth,  and  its  crooked 
ways  made  straight." 

I  could  scarcely  pay  Mr.  Everett  a  higher  comphment 
than  this.  While  I  knew  liira,  he  was  uniformly  kind, 
attentive,  and  considerate  to  me  and  my  family,     ffhen- 

ta  public  meeting  or  lecture  of  any  interest  was  to 
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take  place,  and  in  which  he,  as  Governor  or  private  indi-»] 
vidual,  bore  a  part,  he  never  forgot  me  ;  and  I  particularly 
recollect  the  occasion  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Lowell 
lectures  at  Boston,  the  opening  one  of  which  was  given  by 
Mr.  Everett.  For  this  he  received  a  handsome  remunera- 
tion from  Mr,  John  A.  Lowell,  the  solo  trustee  and 
manager  of  the  fund  left  by  his  cousiu,  and  whid 
amounted  to  about  200,000  dollars,  40,000/.  Thi 
munificent  legacy  to  the  public  might  certainly  1 
turned  to  better  purposes  than  the  payment  for  lectures, 
however  important  the  scientific  subjects  discussed.  They 
produce  but  a  temporary  and  superficial  effect  on  thaS 
indiscriminate  crowd  of  listeners,  and  leave  no  lastini 
benefits  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  money  expended. 

Mr.  Everett's  writings  and  speeches — the  latter  being 
all  prepared  compositions — are  finished  specimens  of  arti- 
ficial eloquence.  They  are  before  the  world,  and  it  is  no< 
my  intention  to  review  them  in  these  desultory  notef 
I  have  seen  some  of  his  letters  written  during  his  traveljj 
in  Europe.  I  remember  one  of  them,  from  Florence, 
a  mere  common-place  description  of  churches  and  monu- 
ments, larded  with  Latin  quotations,  and  altogether  in  the 
most  guide-book  style.  Everett  has  yet  touched  no  sub- 
ject of  a  powerful  nature  with  a  master -hand.  He  wants 
boldness.  He  is  not  a  man  to  originate  a  great  concept 
tion,  or  even  to  execute  a  daring  design.  On  the  onlj 
occasion  on  which  his  nerve  was  really  tried,  as  far  i 
I  have  learned,  he  signally  failed.  I  allude  to  the  affaS 
of  the  "  Montgomery  Guards,"  a  matter  worthy  of  beinj 
recorded, 

The  volunteer  company  "whicli  bore  that  title  was  com 
posed  of  Irishmen,  or  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  and  was,  \ 
understand,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these  trained-baj 
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bodies,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Boston.  The  Irish 
have  always  been  very  unpopular  in  this  city.  In  the 
year  1834  a  grievous  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  the  mob, 
in  the  pillage  and  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  established  at  Charlestown,  one  of  the  suburbs. 
This  wanton  attack  on  a  family  of  inoffensive  and  unpro- 
tected females  is  a  foul  stain  on  Massachusetts.  At  the 
time  it  occurred,  the  resentment  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  must  have  been  highly  excited,  and  reproaches 
were  no  doubt  freely  uttered  by  them,  adding  to  tho 
dislike  which  previously  existed  against  them  by  the 
citizens  at  large.  Some  honourable  exceptions  were  how- 
ever to  be  found,  foremost  among  them  was  Mr.  Austin, 
the  Attorney-General,  who  used  great  exertions  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  But  every  attempt  to  procure  a 
conviction  was  ineffectual.  Jury  after  jury  acquitted 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  arising 
from  this  event,  the  **  Montgomery  Guards,"  together  with 
several  other  of  the  military  companies,  held  a  parade  on 
some  day  of  public  duty,  and  they  marched  in  their  turn 
to  the  "  Common,'^  the  general  muster  ground  where  the 
review  was  to  take  place.  No  sooner  did  the  Irish  corps 
appear  on  the  ground,  than  five  out  of  eight  of  tho 
other  companies,  who  were  already  assembled,  deliberately 
shouldered  their  arms  and  marched  away  into  tho  city, 
with  such  plainly  spoken  avowals  of  their  hostility  to  tho 
Irish,  as  prepared  the  mob  to  follow  up  the  insulting 
movement. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  mutinous  conduct  may  bo 
imagined.  The  superior  officers  were  astonished  and  con- 
founded. The  whole  "  order  of  the  procession "  was 
broken  up.  Company  after  company  disappeared.  And 
as  the  Montgomery  Guards  retired  in  order  through  the 
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streets,  they  were  assailed  with  yells  from  the  mob,  and 
assaultetl  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  They  kept  thei 
ranks  hke  soldiers,  and  their  tempers  as  citizens.  Bui 
how,  as  Irishmen,  they  could  do  either  one  or  the  other' 
under  such  gross  provocation  is  to  me  a  marvel.  They 
did  not  retaliate  by  a  blow.  On  the  score  oF  discipline 
their  conduct  was  perfect.  No  possible  cause  of  complaint 
existed  against  theni.  Yet  within  a  few  days,  instead  of 
receiving  thanks  or  some  badge  of  distinction  from  the 
commander-in-chief — for  the  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth bears  that  title  also — the  Montgomery  Guards  wei 
abruptly  disbanded,  in  common  with  the  five  olfending 
companies  whose  misconduct  was  the  cause  of  their  ill- 
treatment.  But  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  those 
same  five  companies,  disgraced  as  they  were,  were  all  re-i 
organised  and  restored  by  the  governor,  while  their  victim! 
the  Montgomery  Guards,  have  never  since  been  able 
recover  their  charter,  filched  from  them  so  shamefully. 

This  transaction  was  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
administration  of  Edward  Everett.     It  was  a  test  of  hi 
capacity  for  public  aflfairs,  and  of  his  moral  courage.     Its] 
consequences  were  fatal  to  his  political  career.     They 
only  deprived  him  of  the  attachment  of  the  Irish   in- 
habitants throughout  the  State,  but  must  have  lost  him  thi 
confidence  of  even  the  native  citizens,  who  saw  that  he 
possessed,  if  not  the  fury  of  a  partisan,  at  least  the  weak- 
ness of  a  participator.    He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  accessory  after  the  fact.     And  although  he  was  not 
be  reached  by  remonstrances,  hedged  round  as  he  was  by^ 
the  clamorous  support  of  the  prejudiced  masses,  still  the 
injured  parties  had  their  sure  redress  in  the  ballot-box,  the 
best  and  often  the  only  security  for  public  justice. 

An    organised   .system  of  opposition    was    carried 
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against  Mr.  Everett,  hy  the  naturalised  Irisli.  It  took 
some  sime  to  bring  it  to  a  head :  but  at  the  contested 
election  for  governor  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  the  votes  of 
the  Irish  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cast  for  Marcus 
Morton,  Everett's  chief  opponent ;  and  the  raajoritj  for 
the  former,  which  was  about  400  over  all  the  combined 
votes  for  Everett  and  others,  was  formed  of  the  Irish  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

I  remember  having  talked  with  the  defeated  candidate 
on  this  result,  which  I,  on  personal  grounds,  regretted,  for 
A  bad  excliange  was  certainly  made  in  a  social  and  intel- 
lectual point  of  view.  I  had  long  previously  preached 
to  my  Whig  acquaintances,  and  particularly  to  Governor 
Everett,  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  Irish  generally,  but 
especially  the  naturalised  portion  of  tliem,  having  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise.  I  had  laboured  hard  to  induce 
liim  to  attend  the  St.  Patrick's  day  dinner  that  year 
(1840)  ;  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  received  an 
invitation,  though  I  admit  it  was  without  cordiality.  Had 
he  done  so,  accompanied  by  50  or  100  of  the  better  class 
of  merchants  and  lawyers  of  the  place,  I  am  sure  that  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  might  have  been  turned  to  such 
account  as  to  have  secured  the  approaching  election  of 
Everett ;  for  Morton's  majority  over  him  was  but  one 
solitary  vote.  Had  there  been  a  tie  between  them,  they 
being  the  only  real  candidates  (the  "  scattering "  votes 
amounting,  out  of  90,000,  to  but  a  few  hundreds)  the  choice 
of  governor  would  have  depended  on  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  being  Whigs,  Everett 
would  surely  have  been  chosen. 

When  I  talked  all  this  over  with  him,  the  day  after 
the  official  announcement  of  his  defeat,  he  admitted  the 
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coacluslon  I  drew  from  the  premises,  but  he  confessed  thi 
he  could  not  venture  to  confront  the  ill-used  Irish  even 
their  guest,  and  under  the  sure  protection  of  their  hi 
pitality  ;  while  he  took  much  pains  to  convince  me 
in  the  disbanding  of  the  Montgomery  Guards  he  acted 
from  the  best  motives  towards  them,  and  by  the  wish  of 
some  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Boston. 

This  transaction  was  strikingly  illustrative  of  EverettV, 
character.     He  was  a  fine  preacher,  a  graceful  lecturer, 
a  seductive  orator  on  occasions  where  his  audience  felt 
with   him.     He   was    well    adapted    for  floating  on    the 
tide    of  public   sympathy   and   going   with   the    stream. 
But  to  breast  a  torrent,  to  fi-own  at  a  storm,  to  check 
mutiny,  or  by  calm  audacity  to  neutralise  a  foe,  wei 
acts  beyond  his  conception  and  his  power.     He  was  col 
sequently  a  man  unfitted  for  a  lead  in  public  life,  pai 
ticularly  in  America  ;  and  had  there  been  any  chancg' 
of  eminence  for  a  mere  scholar  following  the  pursuit  of 
letters,  I  am  satisfied  that  Everett's  ambition  would  never 
have   led   him   into    politics.     But   he   is    only   another 
instance  of  tliat  subserviency  to  party  which  is  the  general 
disgrace  of  American  statesmen  ;  scarcely  one  of  whoia>] 
takes  up  for  conscience'  sake  a  position  opposed  to  thi 
faction  to  which  he   has   pledged   himself,  and  to   tl 
absence  of  this  courage  in  individuals  is  owing  many 
the  evils  that  are  charged  upon  the  peojjle,  or  the  systei 
that  regulates  their  conduct.     The  American  people  ar»i 
in  my  opinion  pre-eminently  alive    to  the  influence  of 
energy  and  daring  in  their  public  men.     If  those  men  had 
a  corresponding  confidence  in  themselves,  or  a  true  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberal  principles,  they    would  not 
hesitate  to  tell  the  people  their  faults,  and  put  them  in  the 
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way  of  right  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  men  who  seek 
public  distinction,  do  so  more  from  the  love  of  place  than 
the  lore  of  truth.  Their  ambition  is  for  gain  rather  than 
for  glory.  Scarcely  an  individual  of  independent  fortune 
enters  the  poUtical  ranks.  Almost  all  public  men  are  adven- 
turers in  America.  Politics  are  with  them  a  speculation, 
not  a  sentiment  They  consequently  bend  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  party  they  espouse,  and  they  espouse  that 
party  f^om  interest,  not  principle.  Faction  has  absorbed 
the  public  morals  of  the  state.  ^Patriotism  is  a  mockery. 
Every  question,  to  excite  a  general  sympathy,  must  become 
a  question  of  profit  and  loss  ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  money  that  it  attracts 
attention.  For  subjects  of  this  nature  a  spurious  enthu- 
siasm may  be  excited.  Those  of  abstract  political  value 
have  no  chance  of  deepl}^  entering  into  the  public  miiid.^ 
In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  state  that  of  the  various 
questions  in  dispute  between  America  and  England  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  only  one  which  was  called  by  the 
Americans  one  of  national  honour,  was  precisely  that  one 
which  was  not  so.  I  mean  the  North  Eastern  Boundary 
question.  But  as  I  shall  have  to  speak  on  that  subject 
somewhat  at  large,  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  it,  but  will 
recur  to  the  consideration  of  another,  of  far  more  import- 
ance, which  is  closely  allied  to  the  individual  object  of  this 
sketch. 

Tlxe  most  embarrassing  question  of  a -durable  nature 
connected  with  Everett's  career  was  that  of  negro  slavery. 
His  opinions  were,  beyond  doubt,  like  those  of  many  New 
England  men,  hostile  to  its  continuance,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  would,  if  he  dared,  have  become  an  abolitionist. 
But  when  he  gave  up  his  Professorship  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives  in  1826,  he  felt  tlie  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating the  opinion  of  the  Southern  States.  He  conse- 
quently took  occasion  to  make  a  speech,  when,  carried 
entirely  out  of  hia  depth  in  tho  impure  aod  troubled 
waters  of  the  question,  he  went  the  length  of  vindicating 
tlie  existing  system  of  slavery  ;  and  in  a  gratuitous 
attempt  to  prove  it  consistent  with  Christianity,  and  his 
own  scholastic  knowledge,  argued  that  the  word  used  in 
scripture  did  really  mean  a  slave  and  not  a  servant, 
some  ardent  abolitionists  had  asserted  in  their  publications,! 
This  speech  was  so  strong  and  so  inconsistent  with  his 
previous  professions  of  faith,  that  immediately  after  its 
delivery,  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  his  colleague  in 
Congress,  went  over  to  Everett  and  told  him  he  had  gono 
much  too  far ;  upon  which  he  hurried  to  his  lodgings, 
re-corrected  his  discourse,  and  sent  it  to  the  press  in  an 
extremely  modified  tone,  such  as  it  is  on  record  in  his 
published  works.  But  unluckily  the  reporters  and  cor- 
respondents for  the  papers  gave  sketches  of  it  as  really 
spoken  ;  and  particularly  dwelt  on  the  replies  and  rebukes 
made  impromptu  ou  the  spot  by  Cambreleng  of  New  York, 
Mitchel  of  Tenessee,  and  tlie  eccentric  but  powerful  John 
Randolph,  who,  though  a  Virginian  and  a  slave-holder, 
detested  slavery  and  despised  its  northern  apologists,  aa  was 
proved  by  his  emancipating  all  bia  servants,  and  by  severely 
handling  the  sophistries  of  Everett  on  this  occasion,  sarc; 
tically  calling  Irim  "  the  learned  professor,"  a  title  which. 
the  latter  was  anxious  to  sink  altogether. 

As  editor  of  the  "North  American  Review,"  Everett, 
tiic  frequent  apologist  of  "  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
the  South" — the  "filagree     phrase"   which    is  used  to 
designate  the  iniquity  of  Negro  slavery.     In  1836,  he  wi 
elected   Governor  of  Massachusetts,  though  many  of  tht 
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abolitionists  voted  against  him.  In  the  following  year, 
seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  that  party,  and  being  no 
longer  in  Congress,  and  so  removed  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  Southern  members,  he  manifested  a  change  of 
public  opinion,  and  became  by  degrees  a  thoroughly  pro- 
nounced anti-slavery  man.  Marcus  Morton,  the  rival 
candidate  at  every  yearly  election  of  governor,  was  likely 
to  press  him  harder  than  ever  in  1839,  and  on  occasion  of 
the  contest  in  that  year  before  alluded  to  (and  in  which 
he  in  fact  defeated  Everett),  the  abolitionists  brought  up 
against  the  latter  the  celebrated  pro-slavery  speech,  and 
pressed  him  to  avow  his  decided  opinions  at  this  important 
crisis.  Two  letters  were  written  to  him  by  leaders  of  the 
abolition  party,  one  of  them  a  member  of  Congress,  to 
which  he  gave  answers  which  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers, apologising  for,  and  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
affair.  The  first  of  these  not  being  considered  satis- 
factory, he  wrote  the  second,  in  which  he  went  almost  the 
whole  length  of  abolitionism,  declaring  himself  in  favour 
of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  of  the  prohibition  of  slave-dealing  between  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  and  against  the  admission  of 
any  new  State  into  it  with  the  privilege  of  holding  slaves. 
This  satisfied  the  anti-slavery  electors  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  organ,  Mr.  Garrison,  in  his  paper,  "  The  Liberator,'' 
stated  that  as  the  Whigs  of  that  party  could  not  "go 
behind ''  Mr.  Everett's  statement  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  his  opinions  were  really  sincere,  they  were  bound  to 
believe  his  assertions,  and  to  give  him  their  vote  at  last. 
They  did  so,  but  he  failed  in  his  election  notwithstanding, 
the  Irish  votes  turning  the  scale  against  him  ;  and  leaving 
him  to  lament  his  weaknesses  and  tergiversations,  perhaps 
the  more  acutely  from   their  insufficiency  to  carry  his 
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point ;  and,  soon  after  his  defeat  (in  the  year  1840),  he 
went  to  Europe  with  his  family. 

After  General  Harrison's  death  in  1841,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  John  Tyler  to  the  Presidential  throne,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Sarjeant,  one  of  the  Whig  party,  to  accept 
the  post  of  minister  to  the  Court  of  London,  tlie  Cabinet, 
which  was  still  at  that  epoch  Whig,  though  the  President's 
principles  had  begun  to  waver,  nominated  Edward  Everett 
for  the  rejected  place.  But  strong  objections  were  urged 
against  him  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  with  whom 
rested  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  diplomatic  nomina- 
tions. The  members  from  the  Slave  States,  forgetting  or 
holding  cheap  the  spoken  manifesto  of  poor  Everett  in 
Congress,  but  bitterly  recollecting  his  ^i^m'-abohtion  dis- 
claimers of  former  opinions,  so  much  more  recently  inserted 
in  the  Boston  papers,  he  was  now  denounced  in  the 
Southern  journals  as  totally  unfit  to  represent  the  interests 
of  those  States  at  a  foreign  court.  "The  National  Intelli- 
gencer," the  Wliig  organ  at  Washington,  defended  him  in 
reference  to  those  unfortunate  letters,  by  stating  them  to., 
have  been  mere  (and  it  might  have  added,  unsuccess- 
ful) electioneering  ruses,  into  the  writing  of  which  he  was 
entrapped  in  the  heat  of  the  contest.  Tins  was  a  shabby 
defence.  But  some  cogent  reason  on  the  necessity  of 
party  union,  the  continuance  of  which  was  then  threatened, 
by  the  President's  wavering  policy,  and  which  would  have^ 
been  more  seriously  risked  by  the  rejection  of  Everett,, 
prevailed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  the  senators.  They 
withdrew  their  opposition,  and,  after  some  weeks  of  sub-. 
pense  and  much  angry  discussion,  the  absent  candidate:! 
was  confirmed  as  minister  to  London,  where  he  arrivedj 
fromhia  residence  in  Italy,  in  November,  1841. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  of  Mr.  Everett's  resi- 
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dence  in  England  he  can  be  considered  little  more  than  a 
public  nullity.  No  event  of  any  importance  connected 
with  his  mission  gave  a  chance  of  distinction  or  a  risk  of 
failure.  Luckily  for  him,  perhaps,  for  his  private  objects 
were  fulfilled,  and  his  personal  conduct  unexceptionable. 
He  had  several  opportunities  of  making  set  speeches,  and 
in  these  he  was  generally  very  happy  ;  while  his  unassum- 
ing and  urbane  deportment  in  society  made  him  many 
friends,  and  went  far  to  lessen  the  objections  to  his 
countrymen  generally  inherent  in  the  English  fashionable 
world. 

Mr.  Everett  returned  to  Boston  without  ^clat,  and  sunk 
quietly  soon  afterwards  into  the  obscurity  of  the  village  of 
Cambridge  as  President  of  Harvard  University,  for  which 
he  appeared  to  me  some  years  previously  to  be  so  well 
fitted,  and  to  which  he  was  elected  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Quincy  in  the  year  1846.  I  saw  him  occasionally 
after  his  return.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  much  affected 
by  his  European  sojourn.  In  manner  he  was  just  the 
same.  But  I  thought  I  could  perceive  a  worn  and  some- 
what dissatisfied  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  he  felt 
the  change  from  the  highest  circles  of  civilisation  to  what 
was  his  present  lot,  with  more  acuteness  than  his  cold  and 
cautious  temperament  would  allow  him  to  admit. 

Mr.  Everett  was  nominated  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Filmore.  The  only  remarkable  transaction  of 
his  official  service  in  that  capacity  was  his  elaborate  reply 
to  the  overtures  of  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  to  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  tripartite  Treaty  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
the  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  Spain.  In  the 
important  state  paper  in  question,  Everett  gave  ample 
proof  of  eloquent  diction  and  plausible   argument,  pro- 
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fessing  to  oppose  the  filibustering  tendencies  of  the  day, 
but  really  lending  his  indirect  sanction  to  the  principle  of 
"  Manifest  destiny/^  which,  plainly  interpreted,  means 
unscrupulous  spoliation  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Union. 

Everett,  like  several  other  ambitious  politicians,  had 
no  doubt  the  alluring  image  of  the  "  White  House  '* 
and  the  Presidential  dignity  in  perspective,  in  thus  in  a 
measure  compromising  his  claim  to  conservative  integrity. 
Disappointed  in  his  political  hopes,  he  has  again  fallen 
back  upon  his  more  congenial  pursuits,  delighting  his 
fellow  countrymen  by  the  delivery  of  highly  finished 
orations  on  varied  topics  of  national  interest. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MY  FIRST  VISIT  TO  WASHINQTOX. 

Depaitme  from  Boston — "Sew  York — FestiTBl  in  bonoor  of  Qaeen  Tictoriafl 
Marriage — Qx-rouliDg — Jouniey  to  Philmdclphia— Railroad  Accident — 
Baltmnra  Waahingion — Reflectiona  on  ita  preeent  appoarance  in  connec- 
tion vith  ita  Fonndor,  and  in  re£eraoe  to  the  OutrAgea  by  the  British  Army 
in  1814. 

If  the  main  object  of  interest  in  America  be  the 
political  movement  of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  is  so — 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  the  place  of  meeting 
of  Congress,  the  arena  of  party  contest,  is  certainly  the 
scene  of  paramount  importance.  I  therefore  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  Washington,  and 
I  chose  the  spring  of  the  year  1840  as  the  most  agreeable 
season  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient  to 
myself  and  my  family. 

Accompanied  by  my  wife  and  daughter,  with  their 
French  maid  (who  soon  turned  out  a  dreadftil  incumbrance 
and  torment),  I  left  Boston  on  the  23rd  of  March,  arrived 
at  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  spent  several  days  in 
that  place  very  pleasantly.  I  made  some  valuable  acquaint- 
ances there,  and  it  being  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  Queen  Victoria's  marriage.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a  singular  and  peculiarly  English  celebration 
in  honour  of  the  event.  This  consisted,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  attempted  operation  of  roasting  an  ox  whole  ;  and. 
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in  the  second,  of  the  huge  animnl  being  served  up  and  eaten 
{the  repast  being  completed  by  due  accompaniments  of 
plum-pudding  and  port-wine)  by  some  hundreds  of  widows 
and  children,  all  British  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

My   warm-hearted  and    energetic   colleague,    Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, had  put  his  whole  mind  and  strength  into    the 
management  of  this  f^te.'     He  was  seconded  by  a  zealous 
committee  of  gentlemen,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  but 
in  proportion  with  his  exertions  to  have  everything  go  off  J 
well,  were  the  eftbrts  of  his  personal  dislikers  (I  do  not| 
hko  to  say  enemies)  acting  on  the  passions  of  the  anti- J 
English  portion  of  the  community,  to  mar  the  effect  of  J 
the  whole. 

When  I  reached  New  York  the  day  previous  to  the  J 
roasting,  I  found  symptoms  of  considerable  public  hostility,  J 
Handbills  were  posted  on  the  walls,  couched  in  violent 
language  against  England,  and  calling  ou  the  people  to 
destroy  the  preparations  made  on  a  grand  scale  in  Niblo's 
gardens,  a  favourite  place  of  public  resort  and  entertaia-a 
ment.     To  counteract  these  attempts,  Mr.  Buchanan  haa 
opposition  bills    distributed,   with  a  programme    of    tb8L 
intended  solemnities,  a  wood-cut  representing  a  huge  oxM 
hanging  up  in  a  temporary  temple,  and  surrounded  by-T 
the  gas  apparatus  by  which  it  was  to  be  roasted  entire, 
and  winding  up  (to  my  serious  dismay)  with  the  announce- 
ment that    "the    celebrated  author   of  'Highways   and- 
Byways,'  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Boston,  would  (among£ 
other  orators)  address  the  meeting."    It  was  quite  too  late 
for  remonstrance  ;    and,  in  the  agitated  state  of  mind  of 
my  worthy  colleague  and  countryman,  reproach  would 
have  been  cruelty.     I  never  saw  a  more  painful  picture  of 
anxiety.     Ho  was  tortured  by  a  dread  of  some  collision 
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Tfith  the  hostile  citizens,  and  not  only  that  but  of  the 
&iliire  of  the  proc^dS  by  which  a  new-fangled  gas  company 
had  undertaken  to  perform  the  job  of  cookery.  Vehemently 
did  he  vow,  but,  Hke  Lafontaine's  crow,  un  peu  tard,  that 
he  never  would  be  caught  again  in  so  critical  an  under- 
taking, for  the  result  of  which  he  saw  nothing  in  per- 
spective but  defeat  and  mortification.  But  having  begun 
the  thing,  he  was  resolved  to  go*  through  with  it,  for  he 
was  made  of  sturdy  stuff.  The  aid  of  the  police  was 
requested  and  promptly  afforded  by  the  City  authorities  ; 
a  magistrate  with  a  sufficient  force  took  the  matter  under 
his  protection  ;  the  anti-English  faction  was  overawed, 
and  the  roasting  began. 

Mr.  Buchanan  reckoned,  calculated,  and  guessed,  with 
a  truly  (naturalised)  Yankee  imagination,  relative  to  the 
probable  proceeds  of  this  novel  exhibition,  to  which  the 
public  were  invited,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  head,  to 
form  a  fund  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  fete. 
At  his  urgent  request  I  accompanied  him  to  the  scene, 
two  or  three  hours  after  the  gas  company  had  opened  its 
fire  on  the  suspended  carcase.  When  we  reached  Niblo's 
gardens  but  three  individuals,  instead  of  the  expected 
hundreds  of  paying  visitors,  were  to  be  seen.  Not  a 
dozen  presented  themselves  altogether.  My  poor  com- 
patriot was  quite  crest-fallen.  Nothing  could  be  more 
desolate  than  the  aspect  of  the  place.  The  day  was  cold, 
the  garden  comfortless  ;  and  the  ox  swung  slowly  round, 
an  ugly  object,  I  thought,  in  his  unpainted,  wooden 
temple,  successive  ranges  of  gas-burners  from  the  top  to 
the  floor  warming,  but  being  evidently  insufficient  for  the 
task  of  roasting,  him.  While  I  peeped  shiveringly  through 
the  little  glass  windows  of  the  temple  at  this  operation, 
pitying  and  sympathising  with  the  projector  by  my  side, 
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a  sudden  crash  was  heard,  and  at  tlie  same  moment  I  waa 
shocked  at  seeing  the  staple  from  which  "  the  entira 
animal  "  (as  the  genteel  Yankees  say)  was  suspended,  give 
way  from  the  roof  of  the  temple,  while  the  iiuge  ox  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor,  and  against  one  of  the  six  sides.  The 
wood-work,  however,  stood  this  rude  assault.  It  did  not 
give  way  and  tumble  into  ruins  as  I  expected.  But 
having  witnessed  too  much  of  the  disappointment  of  my 
fellow-consul,  I  turned  away,  leaving  him  in  the  midst  of 
a  clamorous  crowd  of  workmen  who  hurried  to  the  spot, 
while  I  made  my  escape,  and  hastened  to  my  hotel,  the 
"  Globe,"  at  the  other  end  of  Broadway. 

I  heard  nothing  from  Buchanan  for  tlie  rest  of  the  day; 
and  at  a  soiree  for  which  we  had  an  engagement,  the  con- 
sular discomfiture  formed  the  main  joko  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Everybody  seemed  pleased  at  what  had  happened. 
No  one  expressed  any  sympathy  with  the  project ;  many 
laughed  at  it ;  and  all  agreed  that  the  crowning  scena 
intended  for  the  morrow  (the  roast-beef  feast)  must  of 
necessity  fail,  from  the  fact  of  tlie  ox  not  being  roasted. 
Hearing  nothing  the  nest  morning,  I  concluded  that  this 
jirediction  was  verified,  and  that  the  hostile  party  had 
finally  succeeded  in  bullying  the  consul,  the  committee, 
and  the  constables.  I  therefore  dismissed  the  matter. 
from  my  mind,  occupied  myself  after  breakfast  until 
nearly  one  o'clock  writing  letters,  and  then  salhed  out 
with  my  wife  on  a  shopping  excursion.  Before  long  we 
were  accosted  in  Broadway  by  a  gentleman  unknown  to 
me,  smartly  dressed,  hearing  a  wand,  and  decorated  with 
a  bunch  of  white  ribbons  fastened  in  the  lappcl  of  Iiia  c 
He  had  just  descended  from  a  carriage  on  recognising 
and  he  told  me  he  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  to 
for  me,  and  escort  me  and  "  my  ladies "  to  the  feasting 
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which  waa  going  merrily  on,  where  places  were  reserved 
for  us,  and  where  I  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 
expected. 

Completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  unwilling  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  worthy  committee-man,  I  could  only  say, 
that  not  having  received  any  tickets,  I  did  not  know 
we  were  expected,  and  I  regretted  that  we  had  now 
other  engagements.  The  gentleman  left  me,  evidently 
much  annoyed,  and  muttering  denunciations  against  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  for  New  York,  to  whose  blundering 
mismanagement  he  attributed  the  contretemps.  As  he 
rattled  up  Broadway  in  his  "  hack,''  my  conscience  smote 
me  for  having  thus  implicated  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose 
pressing  verbal  invitation  (often  repeated  on  the  previous 
day  with  many  compUmentary  expressions)  was  worth  a 
dozen  formal  summonses.  Scarcely  had  I  time  for 
repentance,  when  I  met  Mr.  Austin,  the  Attorney-General 
for  Massachusetts,  coming  from  Niblo's  gardens,  where 
he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  early  part  of  the  doings. 
He  took  it  for  granted  I  was  going  there,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  make  haste,  "  as  the  last  orator  on  the  list 
before  me  was  speaking,  and  my  turn  came  next !  " 

This  startling  news  made  me  take  quite  another  turn. 
I  called  a  coach,  and  was  very  soon  ensconced  in  my 
apartment  in  the  "  Globe,"  enjoying  my  escape,  and  having 
no  doubt  that  the  feast,  both  of  roast  beef  and  of  reason, 
was  completely  over.  But  very  soon  a  short-breathing 
waiter  rushed  upstairs  and  into  my  room,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  a  "  deputation  of  the  committee  from  Niblo's ;  " 
and  he  ushered  in  three  gentlemen  with  all  the  well- 
known  ofiBcial  insignia,  who  implored  me  in  pressing 
terms  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  action,  describing  the 
consul's  despair  as  quite  heart-rending,  under  the  angry 
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reproaches  of  tlie  committee  for  his  gauchei-ie,  to  which, 
my  abscQce  was  alone  attributed. 

"  But,"  saiJ  I,  "  it  must  be  now  too  late — surely  all  ia'. 
over." 

"Not  at  all.  Sir  ;    Dr.  Hogan  is  speaking  against  tirai 
and  he'll  certainly  not  stop  till  you  come." 

This  was  irresistible.  Compassion,  in  a  double  sense, 
for  the  doctor  and  his  audience,  as  well  as  for  my  badgered 
friend  Buchanan,  left  me  no  further  wish  for  refusal. 
Besides,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  cordial  e.xpres- 
sions  of  the  "  deputation,"  and  I  thouglit  my  hesi- 
tating longer  might  look  hke  conceit,  instead  of  real 
disinclination  to  be  compromised  in  a  failure.  We  there- 
fore were  quickly  in  the  carriage  provided  by  the  gentle- 
men ;  and  following  them  we  dashed  along  the  pav^,  in 
style  that  caused  no  small  alarm,  and  no  trifling  amui 
ment  to  the  beholders  of  the  gallop,  and  all  who  (safely) 
crossed  our  path. 

My  wife  and  daughter  were  conducted  to  the  reserved: 
places  in  the  gallery,  and  I  was  led  into  the  lower  portioi 
of  the  great  room,  and  to  the  middle  of  tho  floor,  wheral 
stood  the  committee,  wanded    and   decorated,  round 
plaster  figure  of  Queen  Victoria,  placed  on  a  broad,  white 
elevation,    balanced   on    a  pedestal,   to  which    an    Irish 
gentleman  (to  whom  I  was  subsequently  introduced 
Dr.  Hogan,  the  President  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society)  wi 
apparently   addressing    a   strain     of    most    impasaione4l 
eloquence,  that  drew  down  thunders  of  applause. 

The  scene  around  and  above  me  was  truly  imposinj 
Having  had  no  real  notion  of  what  was  previously  e; 
pected,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  affair  had  aft( 
all  been  abortive,  my  astonishment  was  great  at 
this  va-st  room,  which  can  contain,   I  understand,  SOOOl 
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persons,  completely  full ;  several  long  tables,  at  which  sat 
some  hundreds  of  well-dressed  women  and  children  ;  the 
remains  of  the  feast,  flowers  in  profusion,  and  an  enormous 
sugar-covered  plum  cake,  forming,  in  fact,  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  Victoria  pedestal.  The  remainder  of  the 
arena  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  fashionably-dressed 
people,  the  ladies  being  brilliantly  conspicuous.  I  was 
very  handsomely  received  by  the  committee.  But  poor 
Buchanan,  though  evidently  delighted  at  my  coming, 
held  down  his  head  —  or  shook  it — with  shame,  and 
was  clearly  puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should  laugh  or 
cry.  But  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  halloo 
out,  in  his  own  peculiar  length  and  breadth  of  brogue, 
as  soon  as  Dr.  Hogan  ceased  speaking,  that  "Mr. 
Grattan,  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  was  going  to  give  them 
a  speech.'^ 

Thus  at  once  in  medias  res,  without  a  chance  of  retreat, 
and  warmed  by  the  encouraging  applauses  which  followed 
this  announcement,  I  threw  off*  as  well  as  I  could  a  few 
random  sentences,  which  seemed  to  tell.  I  thought  that 
there  had  probably  been  a  great  deal  of  serious  and 
sensible  oratory  expended  before  my  arrival.  And  know- 
ing, by  my  Boston  experience,  that  it  must  be  the  dullest 
of  all  possible  jokes  that  does  not  make  a  hit  at  a  public 
meeting,  I  ventured  one  or  two,  which  my  good-natured 
audience  took  in  good  part.  I  told  them  the  Queen  had 
proved  her  love  for  America  by  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
oldest  of  the  United  states — the  state  of  matrimony ; 
that  she  had,  moreover,  settled  the  Boundary  Question — 
between  girlhood  and  womanhood  ;  and  I  advised  all  the 
young  ladies  present  to  follow  the  good  example ;  and 
having  thus  ended  the  solemnity  by  a  laugh,  I  closed 
my  "oration/'  when  the  cake  was  cut  into  pieces  and 
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distributed,  and  the  meeting  broke  up   to    the  tune  of  J 
"  God  save  the  Queen." 

I  was  really  nnd  truly  rejoiced  at  the  triumphant  resultJ 
of  my  colleague's   great  experiment.     He   had  had  the 
precaution  to  take  down  tlic  ox  soon  after  it  was  replaced 
on  its  hook  before  "  the   ineffectual    fires "   of  the  gas 
batteries,  and  had  it  cut  up  into  rational-shaped  joints,  J 
and  cooked  on  spita  and  strings  at  sea-coal  furnaces,     Tha 
large  amount  of  persons  assembled  at  the  feasting,  in  com-, 
parison  with  the  paucity  of  spectators  at  the  roasting,  wai 
easily  (but  not  satisfactorily)  accounted  for  by  the  firsfrl 
being  invited  guests,  and  the    latter   half-dollar   payingj 
visitors. 

And  great  was  the  self-gratulation  of  Her  Majesty's! 
Consul  for  New  York.     I  have  no  doubt  he  was  quits 
ready  to  begin  another  roasting  as  soon  as  the  party 
dispersed.     And  Liborious  were   his  attentions  towards 
numerous  individuals  absent  in  England,  America,  and 
the  British  Colonies,  in  transmitting  to  them  printed  and 
manuscript  accounts,  and  in  sending  them  solid  tokens  of  J 
the  celebration,  in  the  shape  of  thick  pieces  of  the  gdteau-\^ 
monstre,  as   the  French  would  have  called  what  he  iai| 
homely  phrase,  denominated  "  the  Big  Cake." 

The  only  thing  I  regretted  on  the  occasion  was  m^ 
having  missed    the    consul's    speech,  addressed    to    tha 
youthful  partakers  of  that  very  indigestible  condiment.] 
The  following  report  of  it  appeared  the  next  morning  iivl 
the  columns  of  the  "New  York  Herald." 


I  omit  this  report,  which  savoured  too  much  of  biu 
lesque.     I  prefer  inserting  a  sentence  of  regard  to  th^ 
memory  of  the  speaker,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  many 
kind  and  disinterested  attentions,  until   ho  resigned  liijl 
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consnlship,  and  retired  to  the  enjovmeni  of  his  property 
in  Canada,  where  he  died  in  the  year  ISol. 

After  a  few  days  spent  pleasantly  in  Xew  York,  one  of 
which  was  deroted  to  a  dinner  and  dance,  sriren  on  boarvi 
the  "  British  Queen,"  by  Captain  RobertSw  at  which  some 
Tery  lorely  (and  as  I  was  informed,  some  very  '•  fashion- 
able '*)  women  assisted:  and  another  of  which  was  rendorcii 
interesting  by  a  meeting  with  my  old  friend  Davezac, 
United  States  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Hague,  where  I 
had  known  and  left  him  in  1S31,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Washington. 

Every  league  of  our  route,  whether  by  road  or  river, 
afforded  matter  for  observation,  reflection,  and  I  may 
truly  add,  for  admiration.  The  fine  broad  Delaware,  the 
passing  glimpse  of  "Susquehanna's  banks,''  Chesapeake 
Bay,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  country  traversed  by  tho 
railway,  all  gave  me  new  notions  of  the  New  World,  or 
awoke  recollections  of  what  had  heretofore  stirred  my 
imagination  or  excited  my  curiosity.  The  richly  cultivated 
plains  of  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  proclaim  how  tho  many 
millions  of  inhabitants  were  distributed  throtigh  tho 
land,  of  which  my  rapid  passages  across  tho  mo«gi*o 
districts  of  New  England  had  given  but  a  poor  idea.  Tho 
beautiful  village  of  Burlington  and  tho  town  of  HrJHtol  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,  the  rich  verdm'o,  noat  (5ottn|ij;t^M, 
villas,  farm-houses  of  painted  wood  or  rod  brick,  popIai*M, 
willows,  and  fruit-trees,  spoke  a  quiet  language  of  iinprovo- 
ment  and  comfort.  The  accommodation  in  stoani-boats  wuh 
well  managed,  although  the  railroad  travelling  was  in  all 
points  inferior  to  that  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

I  have  no  wish  to  give  descriptions  of  sconory,  whi(^h 

has  been  over-described,  or  of  manners  which  havo  boon 

• 

over-caricatured.     The  quiet  and  orderly  demeanour  of 
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the  people,  the  Bameness  and  tanieness  of  their  conduct  I 
the  lack  of  originality,  and  the  cautious  apprehension  ofl 
each  other,  whicli  is  common  to  all  classes,  afford  smaUJ 
chance  of  adventure,  and  fsw  specimona  of  singularity  onJ 
the  great  thoroughfares  between  the  Atlantic  cities.  The] 
whole  human  family  there  met  with  seems  not  only  cut  out^ 
of  the  same  piece,  but  often  of  the  same  pattern.  Slight 
varieties  of  costume,  dialect  or  accent  are  observable,  but 
the  beings  themselves  are  all  alike ;  and  the  different  ■ 
successive  parties,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles'  travellin^'J 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  t 

We  left  New  York  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  crossing  the  Hudson  in  the  ferry-boat  to  Jersey 
City,  and  thence  proceeding  by  railway  to  Philadelphia, 
where  we  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  We  remained 
there  two  days,  during  which  we  were  occupied  in  payings 
and  receiving  visits,  and  seeing  some  of  the  not  numerous 
wonders  of  the  place  and  its  near  neighbourhood.  The 
city  altogether  pleased  me  from  its  cleanliness  and  regu- 
larity, and  the  beauty  of  the  puhhc  buildings.  But  the 
wearisome  monotony  would  have  soon  worn  me  out,  and 
I  rejoiced  in  the  reflection  that  fate  had  not  fixed  me 
there.  The  most  gratifying  incident  which  occurred  to  me 
was  my  meeting  with  the  then  celebrated,  and  since  noto- 
rious, Nicholas  Biddle,  whose  sleek  appearance,  courteous 
address,  and  great  agreeability,  gave  so  little  indication  of 
tlie  reckless  profligacy  of  his  financial  career.  A  year 
later  brought  about  the  final  explosion  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  exposed  a  system  of  speculation  and 
peculation  on  ttie  part  of  its  former  President  and  his 
associates,  which  out-Biddled  everything  of  which  Biddle 
had  been  accused,  and  out-diddled  all  that  diddling  had 
ever  before  accomplished. 
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Sundry  other  pleasant  or  amusing  acquaintanceships 
were  formed  during  my  short  delay  in  Philadelphia  ;  and 
among  the  latter  sort  was  that  of  Mrs.  Butler,  formerly 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  whose  spirited  conversation  was 
quite  equal  to  what  her  "Journal"  led  me  to  expect. 
Time  was  pressing  —  the  sight-seeing  of  Philadelphia 
was  over — so  we  started  for  Baltimore  by  steamer 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  some- 
thing akin  to  exultation,  as  though  the  noble  river 
were  my  own,  that  I  found  myself  launched  on  the 
broadly-swelling  Delaware.  The  crantped  and  retail  tone 
of  New  England  and  its  inhabitants  was  gradually  leaving 
my  mind,  which  seemed  to  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
largeness  of  the  scene.  We  went  on  our  way,  sometimes 
by  land,  sometimes  by  water,  little  occurring  to  us  worth 
recording,  with  the  exception  of  one  incident  of  our 
journey,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  proverbial  reck- 
lessness  of  the  people. 

On  quitting  the  steamboat  at  Newcastle,  we  took  the 
railroad  for  twenty-two  miles  to  Frenchtown,  which  thus 
connects  the  Delaware  with  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  had 
made  about  two-thirds  of  our  journey,  when,  at  one  of  the 
"  crossings "  a  violent  jolt,  accompanied  by  a  loud  crash, 
made  all  the  passengers  start,  and  considerably  alarmed 
some  of  them.  The  continued  rapidity  of  our  movement, 
however,  satisfied  all  that  no  accident  had  occurred  to  the 
carriages  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  train  stopped 
close  to  the  water-side  at  Frenchtown.  As  we  stepped 
out,  I  went  up  to  the  conductor  and  engineer,  who  stood 
together  on  the  platform  of  the  locomotive,  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  shock  we  had  experienced. 

"  Well,  it  was  in  going  over  a  chaise  and  horse,''  replied 
one  of  them,  very  coolly. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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"  There  was  no  one  in  the  chaise  1 "  asked  I,  anxiouslj^ 

"Oh,  yes,  there  were  two  ladies." 

"  Were  they  thrown  out  1 " 

"I  guess  they  were,  and  pretty  well  smashed,  too.'' 

"  Good  God !  and  why  didn't  you  etop  the  traial 
Can't  you  send  back  to  know  what  state  they're  in  ? 

"  Well,  mister,  I  reckon  they're  in  the  State  of  Dela- ' 
ware  ;  but  you'd  better  jump  into  the  steamer  there,  or 
you're  like  to  lose  your  passage." 

With  these  words  the  conductor  turned  to  some  other 
inquirer  ;  and  on  my  looking  towards  the  steam-boat,  I 
saw  they  were  just  lotting  loose  from  the  wharf.     We  had 
not  a  Diomeut  to  spare.     We  were  almost  instantly  cutting 
through  the  waters  ;  but,  as  may  he  supposed,  absorbed 
for  some  time  in  the  reflections  which  followed  the  shock 
our  better  feelings  had  received.     Many  of  the  passengers 
agreed  with  us,  that  it  was  inhuman  of  the  conductor  not 
to  Jiave  stopped  the  train  and  looked  after  the  injuradv 
persona.     Others  remarked  that  that  wouldn't  have  done" 
any  good,  and  that  the  train  was  obUged  to  be  up  to  time, 
or  have  delayed  the  steamer  for  ten  minutes  or  more. 
This  was  unanswerable :    the   subject    dropped.     But   a 
few  days  afterwards  I  saw  in  a  Baltimore  paper  a  para- 
graph, stating  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  been  killed,  the 
other  badly  wounded,    the   horse    "  smashed,"   and   the  ^ 
chaise  {Anglic}}  gig)  broken  to  pieces.     The  miracle  \ 
that  the  train  was  not  shaken  off  the  track.     But  evei\a 
that  had  no  power  to  excite  the  phlegmatic  conductor  orW 
go-a-head  engineer. 

We  reached  Baltimore  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  whici 
had  for  some  time  obscured  the  view  on  Chesapeake  BajJ 
and  was  unfavourable  to  the  aspect  of  the  city,  now  seei 
for  the  first  time.     But  many  a  subsequent  visit  made  maj; 
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&miliar  with  the  scenery  of  both,  at  all  hours  and  all 
seasons ;  and  left  traces  on  my  memory  more  lasting 
than  the  storm  or  smishine  in  which  I  have  alternately 
known  that  neighbourhood.  On  the  occasion  I  now  speak 
of,  we  found  a  tolerably  good  hotel  (the  Exchange),  ready 
to  receive  us,  our  rooms  having  been  engaged.  And 
scarcely  had  we  taken  possession  of  them,  when  we  were 
favoured  with  several  visits  from  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able persons  I  had  yet  met  with  in  America.  There  was 
a  frankness  and  cordiality  of  manner  about  them  which 
we  had  not  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  Almost 
every  one  who  called  on  us  invited  us  to  dine  with  them  ; 
and  we  regretted  that  the  plan  we  had  traced  out  did  not 
then  allow  of  our  accepting  their  proflFered  hospitality. 
But  in  after  years  I  had  many  opportunities  of  enjoying  it 
most  amply. 

We  just  staid  long  enough  at  Baltimore  to  admire  its 
commanding  site,  neat  streets,  and  handsome  dwelling 
houses ;  examine  the  columns,  two  in  number,  a  hundred 
times  described,  which  give  it  the  sounding  title  of  "  the 
Monumental  City,"  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  (which, 
of  course,  turned  up  a  blank),  and  make  some  passing 
observations  on  slavery,  this  being  our  first  experience 
of  a  State  cursed  with  that  foul  blot.  These  few  objects 
effected,  we  proceeded,  in  bright  weather  and  good 
spirits,  to  Washington,  where  we  arrived  and  took  up  our 
quarters  at  Gadsb/s  Hotel,  on  the  4th  of  April. 

I  have  elsewhere  made  some  disclaimer  of  any  desire 
to  note  down  my  first  impressions  of  institutions  or  their 
working,  of  manners,  or  of  social  characteristics.  As  to 
towns  and  scenery  in  general  the  case  is  different ;  and 
what  I  object  to  in  the  first  mentioned  cases,  I  approve  of 
in  the  latter.     First  impressions  of  places  are  at  once  the 
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moat  vivid  and  most  true,  before  local  influences  or  the 
force  of  habit  deaden  one's  perceptions  as  to  faults 
merits.  I  am,  therefore,  ready  and  glad  to  state  that  the 
■whole  appearance  of  Washington  struck  me  with  pleased 
astonishment.  I  had  read  so  much  of  its  wild  and  lone- 
some aspect,  of  its  unfinished  streets,  its  morasses,  and 
"magnificent  distances,"  sarcastically  specified  by  dis- 
appointed or  splenetic  visitors,  that  ray  mind  was  quite 
prepared  to  realise  their  worst  exaggerations.  My  admi 
ration  of  its  fine  position,  the  vastness  of  its  plan,  and  the, 
progress  of  its  filling  up,  was  probably  greater  than  it. 
would  have  been,  had  I  come  there  without  any  precon- 
ceived notioQS.  ''To  my  view  Washington  was  a  grand 
conception,  imperfectly  carried  out,  but  by  no  means  the 
absurd  abortion  it  is  generally  represented.^  I  will  not 
attempt  descriptions  of  its  edifices,  or  a  measurement  oti 
its  length  and  breadth.  Its  then  population  of  20,000,  or 
thereabouts,  had  certainly  space  and  verge  enough  ;  and 
its  politicians  cannot  complain  of  want  of  room,  Th( 
Capitol  is  a  noble  structure.  I  can  imagine  no  one 
fastidious  as  not  to  be  delighted  at  the  prospect  from  its 
terrace.  Others  of  the  public  buildings — the  Treasury, 
the  Patent  Office,  the  Post  Office  in  particular — are  worthy 
pf  any  city  in  Europe.; 

But  I  am  convinced  that  one  feeling  mixed  with  every 
glance  of  observation  which  I  cast  around  me,  of  a  nature 
so  powerful  as  to  imbue  everything  with  its  colouring.  I 
could  not  help  imiigining  that  the  place,  in  all  its  vast- 
ness, was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  its  immortal  foundt 
Everything  in  Washington  was  to  me  impressed  with  the 
image  of  hiui  whose  name  it  bears.  Its  whole  design  was 
as  a  monument  to  him.  The  unfinished  plan,  slowly  going^' 
on  towarcls  completion,  bore  the  impress  of  his  large  and 
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reflective  intellect.  It  was  not  a  place  of  mushroom 
growth,  run  rapidly  up,  like  the  flimsy  constructions  which 
overspread  the  country,  but  a  solid  city,  founded  on  a 
grand  scheme,  which  it  may  require  a  century  to  carry 
out  ^  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  powerful  and  patient 
mind  by  which  it  was  conceived  and  commenced,  and 
which  seems  still  to  preside  over  its  gradual  advances. 

Another  impression  forcibly  afiected  me  on  occasion 
of  this  first  visit  to  Washington,  and  in  a  scarcely  dimi- 
nished degree  on  every  following  one.  This  was  a  sen- 
timent of  shame  at  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  acted 
there  by  the  British  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Ross,  in  1814.  If  America  should  become  magnanimous 
enough  to  forgive,  or  mean  enough  to  forget  them, 
England  at  least  should  remember  them  for  ever.  But 
with  deep  contrition,  and  as  a  warning  against  similar 
excesses  in  future^ 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  public  buildings,  the  plunder 
of  private  houses,  are  suflSciently  revolting,  even  in  a 
fortress  taken  by  storm  after  a  long  resistance.  But 
in  an  open  and  undefended  town,  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  assailants,  such  outrages  are  the  disgrace  not  the 
triumph  of  war.  Every  English  visitor  to  Washington, 
whether  in  official  employment,  or  for  passing  business,  or 
mere  pleasure,  should  bear  those  deplorable  transactions 
in  mind,  and  let  the  pride  of  superiority  over  the  people 
he  mixes  with  be  tempered,  by  the  thought  of  what  many 
of  them  witnessed,  and  what  all  must  feel.  The  crimes 
of  one  generation  are  often  visited  on  another ;  and  not 
unjustly,  if  that  other  fails  to  admit,  and  does  not 
endeavour  to  atone  for  them. 
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JIoHpitalities  of  tUe  Pluce — Oeaerul  napect  of  Societ}^— Senate  and 
BepresenlstiveB^PHrluuueQtBry  Peculisrition  tail  Maunara — The 
Martin  Van  Buren— Dinnor  at  the  Wbitfl  House— Htmry  Clay— Offlmal 
Civilities— Ur.  Fax,  the  Gritiali  Uiuistor — tlla  SuooeaBor,  Mr.  P^eabam — 
IXplotnatic  QualiGcatioDa — DiLnger  of  a  keen  Correapoudeoca — Advautag* 
of  a  good  Cook— John  Rohb  tho  Cherokee  Cliief— Tho  Grovs  of  Wiahiagtoa 
— Aloiaiidria— A  SUtb  Jail— John  C.  Calhoun. 

The  hospitalities  of  Wasiiington  were  soon  abundantly' 
proffered  to  u.s  ;  and  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  each 
opportunity  to  see  society  in  the  easy  and  pleasant  style 
which  prevails  there.  Independent  of  the  several  members, 
of  the  corps  diplomaligue  previously  known  to  me  la 
Europe,  Mens,  de  Bacourt  and  the  Chevalier  d'Argaiz,  thi 
ministers  from  France  and  Spain  ;  and  Mr.  Serruya,  the 
Belgian  Charge  d'Affaires,  I  had  some  other  acquaint- 
ances from  tiie  Old  World  ;  among  others,  my  quasi- 
countryman.  Sir  John  Caldwell,  for  though  born  bj 
mistake  in  Canada,  he  was  an  Irish  baronet  bred,  and 
almost  as  good  as  born,  his  boj'iah  recollections  being  a]] 
connected  with  tho  green  island,  and  many  of  liia  rela- 
tives being  well  known  to  me,  and  some  of  them  among 
my  earliest  friends.  He  was  quite  at  home  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  being  aa  lively  and 
active  as  any  man  of  nearly  seventy  could  be,  and  perfectly 
well-bred    and    good-tempered,   his   company   was   very 
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agreeable  to  us,  and  he  formed  one  in  almost  all  of  the 
many  parties  to  which  we  were  invited.  The  President  gave 
us  a  very  handsome  dinner,  and  we  also  drank  tea  once  in 
a  quiet  way  with  him  at  the  White  House.  We  dined 
at  Mr.  Forsyth's,  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Poinsett's, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Mr.  Clay's,  Mr.  Preston's,  and  other 
members  of  Congress,  besides  assisting  at  various  evening 
parties ;  a  ball  at  Commodore  Morris's,  and  a  grand 
reception  at  Mr.  Bodisco's,  the  Russian  Minister,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  while  we  were 
at  Washington,  and  gave  rise  to  many  anecdotes,  amusing 
or  mechantes,  some  pleasantries,  and  on  dits  without  end. 
We  thus  had  sufficient  specimens  of  the  ways  of  life  in  the 
capital ;  and  these,  confirmed  by  subsequent  visits,  and  a 
more  extended  circle  of  acquaintanceship,  satisfied  me  that 
society  is  there  on  a  most  agreeable  footing,  and  that  the 
mixture  of  political  excitement,  private  hospitality,  Euro- 
pean polish  (among  the  corps  diplomatique)  and  the  rough 
kind  of  civilisation  (displayed  by  the  natives),  together 
with  the  dash  of  savageness  in  the  Indian  deputations, 
and  the  deep  shade  of  slavery  pervading  the  whole, 
form  a  combination  quite  unique,  both  for  amusement  and 
instruction. 

I  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  heard  many  of  their  best  speakers, 
but  no  question  of  any  great  interest  was  debated,  and 
I  had,  consequently,  on  this  occasion,  no  fair  specimen 
of  Congressional  eloquence.  I,  however,  heard  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Preston,  Webster,  and  others  ;  but  none  who  then 
gave  me  a  high  idea  of  oratorical  power.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  consume  the  better  part  of  two  mornings  in 
listening  to  a  rambhng,  rigmarole  tirade  by  a  member  from 
Ohio,  the  only  lesson  I  learned   from  it    being  one  of 
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womler  at  the  forbearance  of  the    House  in    tolerating 
without  a  murmur  such  a  nuisance  for  such  a  length 
time.     I,  however,  passed  some  hours   very  pleasani 
attending    to    sundry  desultory  debates,    lounging    wit) 
other  visitors  on  the  couches  under  the  galleries,  or 
ting  with  the  members  in  either  House. 

One  of  the  parliamentary  peculiarities  of  Congress  is 
the  arm  chair  and  writing  desk  allowed  to  every  member, 
affording  cousiderable  convenience  and  comfurt,  and  form- 
ing an  irresistible  inducement  to  letter  writing,  and  other^ 
employment,  which  not  only  diverts  individual  attentioi 
from  what  is  going  on,  but  leads  to  indifference  to  ihe^ 
prolix  and  irrelevant  speeches,  many  of  which  are  un 
heard  by  three-fourths  of  the  assembly.      The  bencheqi 
of  our  Houses  of  Parliament  afford  no  such  consolation  for 
those  forced  to  sit  out  a  dull  debate  ;  and  they  furnist 
the  chief  cause  for  that    impatience  which  cuts  short  a 
proser,  and  hurries  on  the  "  question."     The  complacency 
of  Congress  under  what  would  be  considered  in  England 
a  dreailful  boring  operation,  is,  however,  of  easy  solution, 
Members  are  paid  eight  dollars  per  diem  as  long  as  the 
Session  lasts,  and  as  this  salary  is  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  great  majority,  the  longer  the  Session  thoj 
better  for  them.* 

I  saw  many  proofs  of  the  looseness  of  parliamentary' 
tactics  in  Congress,  some  instances  of  indecorum,  fearful 
spittings,  but  no  scene  of  actual  violence.  Altogether,  I, 
observed  that  here,  where  the  moat  complete  example  ol 


*  Duriug  Ibe  abort  fzfra  Session  of  1B41,  held  io  Sammer,  when  WBihingtoa 
w&s  hot  HDd  unliealtb;,  a  rule  wbb  introiluced  niid  Hgidl;  enforced,  llmitiag  eoeh 
spFaker  to  oub  Lour  on  aacli  gucation,  Th[s  salutar;  regulstiou  atill  exiati.  But 
tbB  ooly  sure  maans  of  pormanont  rafonn  would  be.  to  maka  the  remuneration 
BO  much  per  Si^asion  or  per  BDitum  inetead  of  per  daj ;  in  fact,  to  make  the 
busioeBa  of  logislatioQ  ao  munh  taak-work,  and  pay  for  it  in  the  lump. 
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national  characteristics  might  naturally  be  looked  for, 
there  was  the  least  to  be  found  in  that  essential  distinc- 
tion of  discipline  and  order  which  pervades  the  people  at 
large.  And  I  am  sure  that  whoever  might  be  led  to 
judge  the  Americans  en  masse  from  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  would  make  a  serious  mistake. 
To  account  for  the  great  irregularity,  and  the  many 
breaches  of  good  manners,  and  of  "  the  peace,^^  occurring 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  it  must  be  considered  that  men 
are  brought  there,  face  to  face,  the  most  fiercely  opposed 
in  politics,  and  in  the  personal  interests  on  which  all 
poUtical  feelings  in  America  are  based.  They  are  also 
imbued  with  dislikes  on  local  grounds,  despising  each 
other  not  only  for  opinion's  sake,  but  from  sectional  jea- 
lousies. Then,  in  this  field,  every  man  feels  his  inde- 
pendence more  strongly  than  elsewhere.  He  knows  that 
he  typifies  a  class,  that  he  is  acting  a  part,  that  the  eyes 
of  his  constituents  are  on  him,  that  he  has  an  aggregate 
amount  of  passion  to  give  vent  to,  and  that,  even  if 
inclined  to  relax  on  his  own  account,  he  dares  not  do  so  in 
his  representative  capacity.  Then,  again,  he  holds  many 
of  his  colleagues  in  sovereign  contempt.  North  and  south, 
east  and  west  reciprocate  no  national  courtesies,  and  their 
delegates  interchange  no  feelings  of  mutual  respect.  They 
are  mostly  strangers  to  each  other,  coming  together  from 
immense  distances,  and  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
private  character,  family  connections,  or  other  circum- 
stances which  generate  good  feeling  between  political 
adversaries.  In  Congress  party  confronts  party  and  man 
meets  man  as  enemies  on  a  battlefield  ;  and  where  so  many 
rude  specimens  of  humanity  are  thus  pitted  against  each 
other,  it  is  strange  that  a  still  more  "  admired  disorder  '* 
does  not  prevail. 


WASHINGTON. 


Although  tliua  offering  such  palliatives  as  I  deem  fail-, 
I  will  however  give,  by  way  of  note  or  appendix,  a  few 
instances  of  Congressional  manners,  although  I  cannot 
vouch  as  an  cye-witneaa  for  the  accuracy  of  the  reports. 

My  more  particular  attention  was  given  to  indirii 
on  occasions  of  private  intercourse.  In  this  respect  I  f 
a  fund  of  entertainment.  My  firat  visit  was,  as  well  from 
inclination  as  in  duo  order  of  etiquette,  to  the  President, 
Martin  Van  Burcn.  I  was  well  aware  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  elevation  to  the  (then''')  proudest  elective  station  in 
the  universe,  he  was  not  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  even 
the  New  World  ;  yet,  thinking  that  no  very  common- 
place man  could  have  attained  his  position,  I  went  into 
his  presence  with  a  due  feeling  of  respect.  I  was  pre- 
sented to  hira  in  his  general  reception  room  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, the  Secretary  of  State,  having  previously  left  for  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  his  pohtical  friends.  I 
found  Mr.  Van  Bnren  as  nearly  as  possible  what  I  expected 
liini  to  be.  Most  of  his  published  portraits  are  good  like- 
nesses, and  he  has,  1  think,  beeu  fairly  described  by  sever^ 
writers.  He  was  sufficiently  well-mannered,  with  an  air 
of  mingled  self-esteem  and  self-control,  not  over-candid, 
nor  yet  showing  too  many  under-bred  indications  (^ 
caution.  He  gave  no  direct  evidence  of  constraint,  yefti 
had  none  of  the  frankness  that  captivates  at  first  sight 
He  was  at  his  case  without  cordiality,  and  talked  freely 
without  being  fluent.  Too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to 
be  off  his  guard  for  a  moment,  yet  too  little  of  one  not 
give  the  notion  that  he  was  standing  in  a  measure  on  1 
defensive.  He  said  many  obliging  things  without  seeminj 
to  feel  them  ;  and  without  anything  downrightly  artificial] 

J  the  brief  and  abortive 
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iQ  his  bearing,  he  did  not  appear  altogether  natural.  His 
urbanity  seemed  rather  acquired  than  instinctive ;  and 
his  tone  altogether  the  effect  of  calculation  rather  than 
impulse. 

But  in  neither  my  first  nor  in  any  subsequent  interview 
with  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  I  trace  that  unpleasantly  cunning 
and  deceitful  air  which  his  enemies  ascribe  to  him.  I  was 
in  fact  myself  careful  not  to  touch  on  any  subject  that 
might  call  his  sensitiveness  into  play.  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  do  so  ;  and  I  consequently  saw  the 
President  in  his  best  aspect — that  of  a  well-tempered  and 
not  ungentlemanlike  man,  who,  if  he  had  not  much  of  the 
doubtful  characteristic  of  high  station,  commonly  called 
dignity,  showed  none  of  the  arrogance  which  often  dis- 
figures those  who  have  greatness  thrust  on  them.  Van 
Buron's  conduct  through  his  whole  career  has  been  calm, 
cold,  and  safe.  Respectable  in  his  dealings,  consistent  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  the  democrats  have  upheld 
him.     Possessed  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  excites  no 

ifiDvy  ;  with  little  energy,  he  makes  no  enemies.     Steadily 

[active,  he  loses  no  ■  friends.     Without  strong  or  startling 

[efforts,  he  is  a  good  timeisl.     He  regulates  rather  tlian 
lides  opinion.     Wanting  in  the  qualities  to  make  him 

^the  mainspring  of  a  party,  he  is  well  fitted  to  bo  the  pivot 
round  which  it  turns.  Owing  his  elevation  to  the  favour 
of  General  Jackson  rather  than  to  his  own  merits,  he 

■  cannot  hope  to  maintain  it  in  case  of  a  contest  with  any 
powerful  or  popular  rival.     If  his  party  should  then  rally 

'round  and  cling  to  him,  ho  will  surely  drag  them  down.* 
At  the  dinner  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the 

'Vhite  House,  there  were  three  or  four  ladies  besides  my 
■wife,  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  (Messrs.  Forsyth, 

Tliia  prediction  was  fully  vorifiod  ill  the  susuiiig  Preaidoutinl  eloction. 
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Poinsett,  Gilpin,  and  Woodbury)  ;  Messrs.  Clay,  Preston, 
Crittenden,  of  tlie  Senate  ;  General  Scott,  Mr.  Gushing, 
and  other  members  of  Congreaa  ;  Mr.  Fox,  and  two  or 
three  other  diplomaten — altogether,  a  party  of  twenty-six. 
Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  the  entertainment. 
Good  cookery,  googi  wines,  excellent  attendance,  hand- 
some plate,  glass,  and  china,  with  a  profusion  of  liglits  and. 
flowers.  Nothing  was  deficient  that  might  be  considered 
in  keeping  with  the  establishment  of  a  gentleman  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  a  year  in  England  ;  nor  was  there  any 
ostentation,  nor  any  vulgar  attempt  to  do  more  than  was 
requisite  and  fitting. 

As  I  had  previously  made  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  one  present,  I  tbuiul  the  party  a  very  agreeable  one. 
I  sat  opposite  the  President,  beside  Mr.  Clay,  who  very 
soon  took  the  lead  in  the  talk  among  those  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  table,  which  was  too  long  to  allow  of  any 
general  conversation.  There  were  a  great  many  pleasnnti 
things  said;  but  only  one  of  an  individual  nature. im- 
pressed itself  on  my  memory,  It  was,  however,  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  induce  me  to  record  it. 

During  the  dessert  Mr.  Clay  borrowed  somebody's 
snuff-box,  the  only  one  in .  the  room,  for  scarcely  any 
American  gentleman  takes  tobacco  in  that  form,  and, 
plunging  his  finger  and  thumb  deep  into  it,  he  attracted 
the  President's  attention, 

"  Why,  Mr.  Clay,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  thought  yon  had 
long  since  given  up  tliat  bad  habit  ? " 

"  Why,  really.  Mr.  President,"  replied  Clay,  with  his 
peculiarly  long  and  measured  intonation,  a  bantering  not 
a  sarcastic  smile,  and  tapping  the  box  which  ho  had  just 
closed,  "I  have  been  intending  to  give  it  up;  but  I  find 
it  impossible  to  abandon    anything,    good  or  bad,   until 
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ire  cmh  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  present  det^^ublc 
administration." 

To  appreciate  the  independent  na/ivetr  of  this  somewhat 
hazardous  bbHt.  it  should  be  known  that  paity  hostiliiv 
vas  at  a  most  furious  height  at  that  epoch,  and  that  it 
Has  only  at  ^  the  White  House  "  that  meii  so  opposed  in 
politics,  as  the  members  of  tihe  Cabinet  and  othci-s  whoso 
names  I  hare  enumerated,  could  be  met  with  t<>fi:othcr.  It 
required  a  good  deal  of  self-control  to  wear  a  friondlv  face 
to  each  other  eren  there ;  and  Van  Buren's  boldest  and 
most  dangerous  political  opponent  was  certainly  Uonry 
Clay.  His  obserration  was  altogether  a  most  wonderful 
hit.  A  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  Whigs  and  Locofi>cos 
alike,  the  President  joining  as  loudly  as  any  one^  answercti 
it  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  And  it  was  the 
signal  for  a  series  of  well-tempered  sharp-shooting,  that 
neirer  went  bej^ond  the  harmlessness  of  blank  cartridge,  on 
Tarious  topics  of  the  time  ;  a  foremost  one,  but  treated 
rather  too  jocosely,  being  the  reported  employment  by  the 
United  States  troops  of  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  their 
warfare  against  the  Indians  in  Florida, 

The  opportunity  thus  given  of  laughing  down  this 
calumny  chimed  in  with  the  humour  of  the  hour.  Every- 
thing prosy  or  even  serious  seemed  banished  as  if  by  pre- 
concerted plan.  We  sat  some  time  longer  than  usual  at 
table.  The  drawing-room  became  the  scene  of  some 
sociable  grouping  and  lively  conversation  ;  and  we  took 
our  leave  rather  late  to  go  to  some  evening  party,  mast 
favourably  impressed  with  the  courtesy  of  our  host,  and 
the  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  himself  and  his 
company. 

A  few  evenings  afterwards,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Caldwell,  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  very  agreeably  at 
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the  White  House,  drinting  tea  with  his  democratic  Majesty," 
quite  alone  in  "  the  Blue  Drawing-Roora,"  as  well  known 
and  as  often  described  in  all  its  details  {both  in  and  out  of 
Congress)  as  the  notorious  Blue  Chamber  in  the  Castle  of  -_ 
Him  of  the  Beard  of  that  colour.  ^M 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  particularlj^ 
pleasant.  Ho  talked  a  good  deal  of  England,  and  of  hia 
short  residence  in  London  as  Minister.  India  becoming 
incidentally  the  subject  of  conversation,  ho  mentioned  his 
recollection  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  then  Governor-General^ 
as  connected  with  one  observation  of  the  latter,  whidfc 
had  made,  he  said,  a  strong  impression  on  him.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  appointed  to  this 
English  mission  by  the  then  President  General  Jackson, 
was  in  a  few  months  obliged  to  return  to  America,  tha 
Senate  on  their  assembling  in  session,  having  refused  by  a 
majority  of  votes  to  confirm  his  nomination.  It  was  j 
at  this  period  that  he  met  Lord  Auckland  in  London,  aa4 
on  being  introduced  to  him,  his  lordship  somewhat  i 
prised  him  by  oflFering  him  his  congratulations  on  his  recalL 
But  he  quickly  explained  by  assuring  Van  Buren  that  "  hi 
had  never  known  an  instance  of  a  man  being  politicall] 
persecuted  that  it  did  not  make  his  fortune,"  The  instana 
in  question  was  certainly  a  striking  confirmation  of  th* 
axiom ;  for  Van  Buren  on  his  return  home  was  adopted 
by  Jackson  as  his  second  self,  elected  Vice  President  c 
the  Union  by  his  influence,  and  became  the  successor  ol 
that  extraordinary  man  as  President,  merely  by  having 
stuck  close  to  his  mantle— only  the  skirts  of  which,  how- 
evei',  fell  on  him,  when  the  owner  left  his  seat  of  publit 
turmoil  for  the  quiet  dignity  of  private  life. 

All  these  circumstances  were  freely  talked  over  i 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  that    evenmg. 
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many  others,  which  not  being  of  a  public  nature  may  not 
be  touched  on  here.  The  honours  of  the  White  House 
were  ordinarily  done  by  the  President's  daughter-in-law ; 
but  at  this  period  she  was  recovering  from  a  recent  con- 
^nement,  and  we  did  not  see  her.  His  sons,  one  of  whom 
I  had  met  in  London,  were  unassuming  young  men  I 
thought,  and  the  Van  Buren  family  altogether,  as  far  as  I 
saw  of  them,  were  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Locofoco 
gentility. 

Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Poinsett  performed  the  courtesies 
of  official  station  unexceptionably.  Their  ladies  were  very 
attentive  and  polite  to  mine,  and  we  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  four  generations  of  female  Forsyths,  his 
mother,  wife,  daughter,  and  daughter's  infant  child. 
They  were  then  a  happy  family,  with  all  the  enjoyment 
of  political  position  and  social  comfort.  My  next  visit  to 
Washington,  a  year  later,  showed  me  a  serious  contrast. 

I  met  with  many  civilities  from  other  official  persons, 
and  more  hospitalities  were  cordially  tendered  than  our 
Umited  stay  enabled  us  to  accept.  Social  intercourse 
among  the  families  of  members  of  Congress  is  on  an  easy 
footing.  They  almost  all  occupy  hotels,  or  board  and 
lodge  several  together  in  private  houses,  in  what  are  tech- 
nically called  "  messes."  Their  whole  business  at  Wash- 
ington is  pleasure.  Having  no  housekeeping  cares  to 
occupy  their  time  or  sour  their  tempers  (supposing  the 
latter  a  possible  contingency),  the  ladies  can  give  full 
scope  to  their  talents  de  societe,  and  these  are  considerable. 
I  could  specify  names  of  those  among  them  possessing 
accomplishments  and  conversational  powers  of  no  mean 
order. 

Among  the  members  themselves  are  of  course  to  be 
found  many  of  the  elite  of  American  gentlemen  ;  while  the 
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mingling  of  vulgarity  and  occasional  coarseness,  gives  i  1 
certain  zest  not  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole.    The  1 
corps  diplomatifjue  constitutes  a  pleasant  element  of  society  J 
everywhere.     The   greatest   curiosity   in    that    particular^ 
circle  then  at  Washington  was  beyond  doubt  Mr.  Fox,  theJ 
British  Minister.     His  eccentric  habits  of  life  formed  ; 
standing  subject  of  gossip  and  conjecture.     I  met  him 
three  or  four  times  at  dinner,  invitations  to  which,  I  under- 
stood, he  rarely  refused,  and  never  returned.     Inverting 
all  the  usual  regulations  of  time,  sitting  up  all  night  and, 
lying  in  bed  all  day,  his  cadaverous  looks  made  a  moed 
painful  impression,  which  his  lively  and  sarcastic  convert 
sation  after  awliile  dispelled.     Abundant  anecdotes  wen 
related  to  rae  illustrative  of  his  character  and  conduct.^ 
They  were  rather  amusiug,  and  would  have  been  int 
ing  enough  for  repetition  here  had  their  object  been  a 
person  of  any  great  note.    But'he  was  chiefly  remarkable* 
for  the  poor  ambition  of  living  unlike  other  men,  and 
for  being  little  fitted  for  the  position  he  held;  and  he  died 
obscurely  soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  diplomatic 
service^  and  in  the  very  house  in  Washington  which  he 
had  for  several  years  occupied  in  single  loneliness.     Mr.. 
Pox  possessed  considerable  talent.     He  wrote  tersely,  andJ 
was  a  sharp    controversialist.      Some   of  his   publisheAl 
despatclies  gave  cutting  proofs  of  this ;  but  it  forms  a 
very   inferior    portion    of    the    diplomatic    qualifications 
required  for  a  minister  at  Washington,  f  His  successor,  a 
dull  man,  with   infinitely    less  ability,  was  a  far  betterj 
negotiator,      Mr.    Fox   went    near  to    embroil   the    two  I 
countries  on  the  North  Eastern  Boundary  dispute,  by  theJ 
keenness  of  his  correspondence.     Mr.  Pakenhara  kept  theJ 
peace  and  settled  the  Oregon  question,  by  the  cleverness 
of  his  cook,  , 
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Among  the  persons  more  or  less  remarkable  then  at 
Washington  was  John  Ross,  the  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe  of  Indians,  who,  with  a  few  of  the  principal  men  of 
that  nation,  was  following  up  some  claims  against  the 
government,  I  believe  with  no  satisfactory  result.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Howard  Payne,  formerly  of 
some  celebrity  as  "  the  American  Roscius,"  but  who  had 
long  subsided  from  that  exaggerated  sobriquet,  into  an 
adapter  of  small  pieces  for  the  stage  in  London,  where  I 
had  met  him  with  Washington  Irving  many  years  before, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  been  attached  in  some 
capacity,  I  know  not  exactly  what,  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  with  whose  deputation  he  was  now  identified. 
John  Ross,  who  inherited  his  station  in  the  tribe  from  his 
father,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  gained  his  rank  by  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  former  chief,  was  so  completely 
European  in  appearance,  manner,  and  dress,  as  to  destroy 
in  a  great  measure  the  illusion  one  wishes  to  attach  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Indian  character.  He  spoke  English  with- 
out any  Indian  or  even  American  accent.  I  had  several 
interviews  with  him,  and  some  conversations,  which,  had  I 
been  disposed  to  encourage  certain  views  thrown  out 
rather  thjan  actually  proposed,  might  have  led  to  serious, 
perhaps  embarrassing,  consequences.  But  I  felt  no  inclina- 
tion, then  or  at  any  other  time  in  America,  to  go  farther 
than  the  duties  of  my  position  required,  or  to  mix  in 
matters  foreign  to  my  jurisdiction  ;  and  I  confess  that 
nothing,  either  from  personal  experience  or  from  acquired 
information,  gave  me  any  particular  interest  in  Indian 
concerns. 

We  made  a  few  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
one  of  most  interest  being  to  the  grave  of  Washington,  at 
Mount  Vernon — that  little  spot  of  earth,  more  suggestive 
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and  memorable  than  whole  districts  of  prairie  land  ;  and 
to  Alexandria  in  Virginia,  a  desolate,  ragged-looking  old 
town,  I'emarkable  in  my  memory  as  being  the  first  place 
where  I  visited  one  of  those  strongholtls  of  iniquity,  a 
negro  "jail."  This  word  does  not  in  this  sense  apply 
to  a  prison  for  criminals,  but  to  a  place  of  confinement 
for  the  wretched  slaves  bought  by  its  ruffian  owner  to 
bo  sold  again  for  profit.  These  places  have  been  often 
described,  and  as  often  held  up  to  execration  by  travel- 
lers. I  shall  not  trust  myself  on  this  theme.  There 
were  but  few  of  the  poor  wretches,  of  whom  it  could 
accommodate  some  scores,  a  large  batch  having  a  day 
or  two  previously  been  purchased,  "  cleared  out,"  and 
carried  off  to  the  more  southern  states,  from  their  parents, 
their  relatives  and  frionds,  from  every  object  of  local 
attachment  in  the  place  where  they  were  "raised,"  to 
a  hopeless  banishment  they  knew  not  and  cared  not 
where.  And  yet  the  people  and  government  who  practise 
this  atrocious  traffic  openly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  have 
the  effrontery  to  brand  the  African  slave-trade  as  piracy, 
and  to  boast  of  their  efforts  for  its  suppression— finding  it 
less  costly  to  breed  than  to  import  the  stock  for  thi& 
domestic  infamy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

« 

JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  those  to  whom  I  brought 
letters  of  introduction  was  John  Caldwell  Calhoun, 
whose  name  is  pronounced  Caloon.  I  soon  called  on  and 
presented  my  credentials  to  him.  He  was  at  once  very 
cordial,  and  consequently  agreeable.  His  manner  was 
more  prepossessing  than  his  appearance,  which  was  harsh 
without  being  exactly  coarse,  and  gave  an  idea  of  stiffness 
without  actual  severity.  He  had  a  military,  erect,  drill- 
Serjeant  air.  His  very  hair  stood  on  end ;  and  one  could 
not  imagine  any  graceful  curvatures  of  mind  in  a 
body  and  coimtenance  so  unbending.  The  familiarity 
of  his  address  took  me  therefore  by  surprise ;  and 
I  thought  I  soon  discovered  a  sincerity  of  tone  in  him, 
which  further  intercourse  satisfied  me  was  natural  to 
the  man. 

We  exchanged  several  visits  during  my  stay  at  Wash- 
ington, and  I  had  opportunities  of  meeting  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  some  of  the  dinner  parties,  where  I  found  many 
occasions  for  conversation  with  him.  The  tenor  of  these, 
added  to  my  observation  of  his  public  conduct,  enabled  me 
to  form  a  tolerably  fair  judgment  of  him  ;  and  the 
freedom  and  ardour  with  which  he  discussed  the  main 
subject  of  his  political  sentiments,  and  of  difference  between 
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US — I  mean  the  subject  of  slavery, — gave  a  wider  opening 
thcoiigh  which  to  take  a  view  of  hia  character  and  tl 
compass  of  his  mind. 

Calhoun  was  unquestionably  a  remarkable  man,  and 
gained  a  high  place  among  the  leading  politicians  of  hui;, 
country.  No  one  of  merely  ordinary  talents  could  have 
done  this.  But  it  has  in  his  case  been  more  owing  to  his 
prompt  temperament  and  the  flexibility  of  his  opinions 
than  to  the  depth  or  solidity  of  his  understanding.  The 
shiftings  and  changings  of  public  men  tbroiighout  th) 
Union  form  the  most  remarkable  features  of  their  career 
80  remarkable,  indeed,  as  to  make  me  believe  that  a  steady 
and  consistent  course  is  incompatible  with  an  admission  of 
a  man's  eminence.  There  is  scarcely  one  among  them 
who  has  not  been  recreant  to  some  one  or  other  of  his  early 
professions,  or  conrerted  from  some  pohtical  creed  into 
one  directly  opposed  to  it.  Convictions  to  this  effect  are 
constantly  recorded,  and  proofs  afforded  out  of  theil 
own  mouths,  against  all  the  leading  men.  But, 
as  I  can  observe,  but  little  disgrace  attaches  to  this 
common  offence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  main  questions 
of  domestic  policy  in  the  United  States  are  constantly 
undergoing  fluctuations  which  make  it  hard  to  kee] 
them  within  fixed  bounds.  They  are  almost  all  e; 
perlments.  Few  of  them  can  be  called  principles  ;  and 
those  who  follow  them  as  theories  may  be  pardoned 
for  abandoning  them  when  it  becomes  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  made  facts.  This  is  discovered  sooner 
later  ;  and  so  surely  does  the  discoverer  lay  himself  opi 
to  the  charges  which  have  been  so  truly  urged  agaii 
Callioun. 

This  statesman  has  been  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  thai 
one-sided  popularity  which  party  men  may  attain  in  tl 
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country.  No  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  with 
the  exception  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  has  had  more 
than  that.  To  rally  the  opinions  and  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  people  is  not  given  to  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  and  least  of  all  to  such  a  man  as  Calhoun.  He  was 
a  striking  instance  of  the  danger  of  individuals  "  missing 
their  vocation."  He  had  qualities  well  suited  to  the 
management  of  details.  I  am  assured  that  he  made  an 
excellent  Secretary  of  War,  and  later  still  an  efficient 
Secretary  of  State,  doing  the  routine  business  of  his  offices 
with  scrupulous  industry.  But  a  "  too  vaulting  ambition'' 
forced  him  into  the  wholesale  line  in  politics.  A  subor- 
dinate station  would  not  satisfy  him.  Nothing  short  of 
the  Presidential  throne  seemed  a  fitting  seat  for  his  self- 
esteem.  He  was  consequently  forced  to  grapple  with  all 
the  great  questions  of  state  policy  ;  and  every  one  of  them 
proved  too  strong  for  him.  Without  having  studied  meta- 
physics he  gave  himself  up  to  abstractions ;  and,  with  a 
remarkable  mental  shortsightedness,  he  ventured  to  throw 
a  glance  across  the  whole  extent  of  human  affairs.  His 
mistakes  were  numberless.  He  continually  confounded 
matters,  persevering  in  his  blunders  with  an  obstinacy 
which,  ruined  him  with  all  the  parties  to  which  he  had  in 
turns  belonged. 

Born  of  Irish  parents  in  an  humble  walk  of  life,  he  was 
almost  entirely  uneducated  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  At 
that  period  his  mind  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
powers,  and  he  commenced  a  career  of  self-culture  the 
results  of  which  were  so  honourable  to  him.  He  entered 
on  the  usual  course  for  ambitious  men  of  talent  in  the 
United  States  :  became  an  attorney's  clerk  ;  practised  as 
a  lawyer ;  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state,  and  chosen  a  member  of  Congress. 
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Of  a  vivid  fancy  and  active  temperament,  and  a  fluent 
speaker,  his  election  aa  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  e.v  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  forced  him 
into  a  post  of  dignified  inaction,  where  he  was  obhged  to 
hear  everything,  reply  to  nothing,  and  turn  into  mental 
speculation  all  the  reasonings  that  would  have  wiUingly 
broken  forth  in  argument  and  declamation.  Hence  probably 
arose  his  habit  of  theorising  on  all  subjects,  of  pushing  a 
principle  to  what  he  considered  its  ultimate  consequences 
and  hence  it  is  that  his  doctrines  of  Democracy  appear  to 
be  rather  metaphysical  shadows  than  matters  of  fact. 

In  Mr.  Calhoun's  conversation  there  was  a  terseness  and 
a  decision  that  passed  with  some  persons  for  logic.  H( 
seemed  labouring  to  maintain  his  character  as  a  greali 
dialectician.  Ho  was  no  doubt  at  times  right  in  certaiii 
opinions,  for  he  to  all  apiiearanco  clianged  his  own  oi 
almost  all  subjects  of  importance  ;  though,  hke  all  pubU< 
men,  he  asserted  his  consistency  on  all,  in  the  face  of  fact 
and  in  defiance  of  proof  But  on  the  only  point  relative 
to  which  I  talked  very  seriously  with  him  lie  exhibited  a 
doggedness,  that  would  have  been  disagreeable  had  it  not 
had  a  stamp  of  sincerity  about  it  which  made  it  quite 
amusing. 

That  point  was  the  question  of  Negro  Slavery  in  all  its 
bearings.  There  was  to  me  great  originaUty  in  Mr., 
Calhoun's  way  of  treating  it ;  but  I  have  since  learnei 
that  to  General  M"  Duffie,  whilom  of  South  Carolina,  is' 
due  the  merit  or  demerit  of  having  first  promulgated  ia 
print  the  astounding  doctrines  advocated  so  enthusiasti- 
cally by  his  more  celebrated  colleague. 

Mr.  Calhoun    maintained    seriously  that 
necessity    for    tho    purposes    of    civilisation ;     that    tl 
coloured  race  has  been  made  black  to  place  the 
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inferiority  in  manifest  traces  upon  it ;  that  both  races, 
the  white  and  the  black,  are  bettered  by  the  institution  of 
slavery ;  that  the  slave  owner,  being  the  representative  of 
both  labour  and  capital,  combines  in  himself  the  most 
important  attributes  of  humanity ;  and  in  short,  that 
slavery  (Kke  charity)  is  "  twice  blest,"  in  the  person  of  the 
enslaver  and  the  enslaved. 

"  Liberty,'^  argued  Mr.  Calhoun,  "  is  a  great  reward  for 
virtuous  and  noble  deeds.  No  people  is  entitled  to  it  who 
have  not  earned  it  at  that  price.  Neither  can  any  people 
become  truly  humanized  or  great  who  have  not  possessed 
slaves,  that  they  (the  masters)  may  know  the  value  of 
freedom,  and  also  have  the  opportunity  of  practising 
benevolence  towards  their  dependants.  There  must  be  a 
superior  and  inferior  rank,"  quoth  he ;  "  Servitude  is  a 
necessity  of  civilisation.  Those  who  perform  its  offices 
are  virtually  degraded.  Better  that  it  should  be  a  coloured 
and  inferior  race  than  a  portion  of  the  white  one,  our 
equals.  The  higher  feelings  of  honour  and  chivalry  can 
be  fostered  but  by  feudal  institutions.  In  the  actual  state 
of  civiUsation  they  can  now  exist  only  in  a  country  that 
possesses  two  distinct  races,  brought  together  by  Providence 
for  that  special  object.  That  is  the  case  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union." 

Ergo  (he  might  have  continued),  the  southern  states  of 
North  America  are  the  soil  where  honour,  independence, 
and  chivalry  best  flourish ;  and  I,  John  C.  Calhoun,  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  and 
slave-owners  of  that  paradise,  am  the  fitting  representative 
of  those  glorious  qualities,  and  consequently 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 

There  is  really  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement.     The 
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premises  were  broadly  and  plainly  stated  by  Mr.  Calhoun  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  very  natural  without  his  having  to 
jump  to  it.  During  one  of  our  discussions,  and  wlijle  he 
was  freely  pouring  out  a  stream  of  sophisms,  and  working 
himself  up  to  unusual  fervour  while  arguing  that  slavery 
was  a  blessing  to  the  African  Negro,  forced  into  the 
comparative  heaven  of  American  bondage,  and  that  the 
evils  of  emancipation  were  greater  than  its  promises  were 
good,  I  observed  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  slaves  them- 
selves would,  like  all  other  men,  prefer  liberty 
bondage. 

"  Now  let  mo  ask  you,"  said  I,  "  what,  for  instance,  wi 
tlie  feeling  of  the  very  last  slave  you  liberated  1 " 

"II"  exclaimed  he,  in  surprise,  and  with  somewhat  of 
indignation  in  his  tone — "  I  liberate  a  slave  !     God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.     Ah,  you 
know  little  of  my  character,  if  you  believe  me  capable 
doing  80  much  wrong  to  a  fellow-creature," 

"  Are  you  really  serious  1  "  asked  I, 

"  iTidced  I  am,  and  I  know  you  will  pardon  my  saying, 
that  in  fancying  emancipation  to  be  in  any  case  desirable 
for  a  slave,  you  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question." 

This  was  too  much  for  my  gravity,  or  even  for  my  sei 
of  decorum.  I  laughed  outright;  and  telling  him  thai 
I  believed  after  all  he  was  mystifying  mo,  after  the  fashion 
in  which  English  travellers  were  sometimes  treated  in  the 
United  States  (though  I  saw  with  painful  conviction  that 
he  was  most  soberly  serious),  I  changed  the  conversatioi 
and  never  renewed  the  subject  with  him. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  present  in  the  senate 
when  Calhoun  brought  forward  his  somewhat  celebrated 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  American  slave  ships, 
the  "  Encomium,"  "  Comet,"  and  "  Enterprise,"  which  wei 
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(breed  bj  stress  of  weather  on  the  coast  of  Bermuda  in  the 
year  1838,  their  cargoes  of  huiufin  merchandise  being  all 
saved,  and    immediately    set  at    liberty   by    the   British 
authorities.     It  inay  be  remembered  that,  as  regards  the 
two  first  of  these  vessels,  the  British  Government  allowed 
^a  compensation  to  the  American  owners  of  the  slaves  ; 
^Btat  that  in  the  last  instance,  Lord  Falmerstou  peremptorily 
^Htfiised  any,  on  the  plea  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  shipwreck, 
^slavery   having    been    totally   abolished   in   the   British 
possessions,  he  would  not  grant  pecuniary  remuneration 
for  men   who  by  touching  the  soil  of  an  English  Colony 
were  absolutely  enfranchised.     Considerable   negotiation 
and  a  long  correspondence  followed  this  decision.    And  at 
length  Mr.  Calhoun,  despairing  of  producing  any  effect  on 
England,  determined  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  senate  to  his    own  piinciplcs,  and  introduced  the 
resolutions  in  question,  which  formed  a  decided  and  some- 
what violent  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government,  on  grounds  of  international  rights  assumed 
^■p  have  been  infringed. 

^B  There  was  no  debate  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Clay  alone 
^Tjffered  a  few  words  in  the  shape  of  remonstrance,  rather 
than  opposition,  resting  his  disapproval  of  the  resolutions 
on  a  mere  cui  bojio.  I  asked  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  if  he  meant  to  follow  up  the  resolutions  by  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  ?  He  laughed  at  my 
question,  but  he  certainly  had  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
make  to  it.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  inconsequent 
than  to  let  resolutions  of  so  formidable  a  nature,  containing 
an  accusation  against  England  of  having  violated  the  laws 
of  nations,  lie  a  dead  letter  in  the  records  of  the  very 
lenate  which  had  unanimously  concurred  in  them.  Per- 
nps  Mr.  Calhoun  only  wanted  to  establish  a  precedent 
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(of  opinion)  on  which  he  might  be  able  to  fall  back  c 
some  fiiture  occasion,  when  the  question  might  be  rip 
for  discussion  ou  general  grounds. 

Mr,  Calhoun  was,  I  believe,  a  man  of  real  purity 
character.  Ambitious,  hut  not  sordid.  Of  small  fortm 
but  maintaining  a  deportment  that  made  you  forg 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor.  Sacrificing  the  nominatii 
for  the  Presidency,  rather  than  swerve  from  what  r 
hare  been  by  chance  his  opinion  at  the  moment,  Geon 
Bancroft  was  to  my  knowledge  deputed  hy  his  party  i 
the  winter  of  1840 — 1841,  to  propose  to  Calhoun 
certain  compromise  of  his  declared  convictions  on  slaver 
as  the  means  of  reconciling  the  democrats  of  the  North 
his  nomination.  But  Calhoun,  after  hstening  to  Bancroft 
views,  and  reading  the  memoir  in  which  he  had  embodif 
them,  resisted  the  proposition,  remained  firm  in  his  c 
scientious  bigotry,  and  so  lost  his  last  chance  of  obtaiaii 
the  distinction  which  had  been  the  great  objecfc  i 
his  life. 

Mncli  of  Calhoun's  failure  as  a  public  man  was  due  l 
his  struggling  against  destiny.     The  chosen  champion  ( 
a  system  which  is  fated,  sooner  or  later,  to  destruction,  Ij 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  inevitable  doom,  hoped  again; 
hope,  and,  more  desperate  than  Curtius,  leaped  into  t 
gulph  although  convinced  that  the  state  could  not  be  saved^ 
by  his  immolation.     The  policy  of  Carolina  cannot  finally 
prevail.     Impoverishment  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
slave  population  go  hand   in  hand  for  the  ruin    of  t 
system,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  long  oa  the  waod 
And  the  fiery  temper  of  the  south,  unbending  in  reverse" 
and  furious  from    opposition,    rushes    to    extremes,    and 
adopts  "  nullification  "  in  despair.     This  temper  found  its 
ready  embodiment  in  Calhoun,  and  ho  seemed  resolved  t 
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perish  politically  rather  than  yield  to  the  force  of  things, 
and  flourish  under  a  change  whose  progress  is  irresistible. 
I  had  several  opportunities  in  after  years  of  meeting  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  Washington.  On  one  of  those  he  expressed 
his  positive  determination  to  retire  from  pubhc  life  for 
ever  at  the  close  of  the  then  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
following  winter  he  was  filling  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  His  resolutions,  like  most  of  his  political  opinions, 
were  not  immutable.  On  one  subject,  however,  he  main- 
tained his  consistency  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  during  the  delivery  of  his  great 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  1846.  Still  later  he  made  a  last 
desperate  display  of  his  powers  of  sophistical  dispute,  in  a 
written  essay,  which  physical  weakness  forced  him  to 
entrust  to  the  reading  of  a  brother  senator.  And  with 
that  farewell  oration  ended  his  political  and  his  mortal 
career.  He  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  having 
exhausted  his  constitution  without  adding  to  his  fame, 
and  giving  by  his  death  a  relief  to  his  party  and  his 
native  state,  proportioned  to  the  damage  caused  by  his 
long-lived  obstinacy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

ler  in  America— Real  A 


-iatocncy  "  a,  miBiiotiier  in  Amsrica— Real  American  Gentle[nall,.J 
where  tu    fiud    them — Wollwaabed  Preaidents,  JaSeraon  am 
Herchnnt  Lords,  Orocera,  and  LmennJcaporB — Every  essential  of  Aristocrat^ 
wanting— The  Engllah   Nobility,  its  Merita  and  Defeota— Eoglish  Gentry— 
English  Reformers — The  true  method  for  Europenus  to  look  on  America, 
and  the  Americans  on  Europe— Souial  Ualcuntcnta,  their  utihuppy  poaitioD. 


Among  the  many  words  misunderstood   or  misappli 
throughout  the  United  States,  there  is  not  one  more  fre- 
quently used,  or  in  its  apphcation  more  thoroughly  abused, 
than  the  word  "Aristocracy."     It  is  one  of  those  which 
are  in    common  usage  in  England,  with  a  distinct  and 
specific  meaning,  but  whicli,  when  they  enter  into  Ame- 
rican discourse,  seem  totally  devoid  of  the  sense  an  EngUsh- 
man  gives  them,     I  cannot  here  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
those  which  are  applied  so  differently  in  the  two  countries, 
expressing  quahties  in    individuals  or  in  things.     But  I 
may  mention,  as  an  example,  another  word  of  the 
genus  aa  that  now  in  question ;  that  is,  "  gentlemanly,"] 
and  it  shares  the  same  fate,  of  being,  as  I  have  elsewhei 
remarked,  quite  misunderstood  on  the  American  side 
the  Atlantic.     This  latter  word  is  almost  invariably  ei 
ployed  there  to  designate  the  manners  of  hotel  keepi 
the  persons  serving  at  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  the  box- 
keeper  at  a  theatre,  conductors  of  railroad  cars,  or  otbi 
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individuals  of  that  class,  who  have  opportunities  of  being 
civil  and  accommodating  to  customers.  The  naeaning 
which  we  attach  to  it,  as  implying  well-bred,  or  courtly 
demeanour,  is  quite  unknown.  Any  •  one  possessing  this 
engaging  quality  is  distinguished  in  America  by  some 
other  epithet,  as  "a  fine  man,"  "one  of  the  upper  crust," 
&c.,  while  the  newspapers  teem  with  complimenta  to  the 
"gentlemanly"  mixers  and  vendors  of  mint  juleps,  gin 
slings,  or  snake-root  bitters.  The  profuse  repetitions  of 
the  word  in  this  way  naturally  make  an  Englishman  snule, 
merely  because  they  are  to  him  indicative  of  vulgarity. 

To  meet  anything  quite  coming  up  to  English  notions  of 
a  finished  gentleman  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  diffi- 
culty can  be  proved  on  a  perfectly  (popular)  heraldic 
principle.  Every  one  knows  that  it  takes  three  genera- 
tions to  make  a  gentleman.  And  as  that  implies  three 
generations  of  liberal  education  and  all  the  appliances  of 
gentility,  ergo,  it  is  very  rare,  if  to  be  found  at  all  among 
Americans ;  for  such  a  thing  as  grandfather,  father, 
and  son  in  one  family  preserving  their  fortune  and  station 
is  almost  unheard  of  The  fluctuations  of  property  are 
sure  to  reduce  one  generation  out  of  three  to  a  low  level ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  so  many  persons  of  respectable 
manners  just  bordering  on  good-breeding,  and  so  few  that 
are  thoroughly  well-bred. 

This  subject  of  American  gentlemen  is  one  of  so  much 
difficulty — I  might  say  delicacy,  in  as  far  as  the  feelings  of 
many  are  concerned — and  it  rises  up  in  so  many  forms, 
that  I  must  revert  to  it  in  a  desultory  way,  instead  of 
having  made  it  a  topic  to  be  treated  under  one  distinct 
bead,  and  standing,  like  any  abstract  question,  by  itself. 

Laws,  institutions,  and  principles  are  independent  facts, 

^blished  and,  comparatively  speaking,  of  fixed  tenure  in 
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the  country.  They  ai-e  things  to  be  referred  to  as  prece^ 
dents,  apart  from  tlie  everj-day  pursuits  of  the  population. 
But  manners  are  mixed  up  with  every  movement  of  the 
social  syatem.  We  are  in  unceasing  contact  with  them,  in 
every  situation  of  life.  Their  varieties  surround  us 
meet  them  at  every  turn,  and  see  them  in  ever-shifting 
aspects.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  may  be  deceived  by 
impressioDS  strictly  just  in  themselves,  but  which  somi 
now  position  may  throw  into  totally  opposing  conibini 
tions,  as  a  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope  changes  its  com? 
mingled  atoms  into  forms  directly  different,  though  thi 
materials  are  always  the  same, 

Jtauners    in    the    United   States   are    of    this   nature,-^ 
Tliere   is  no   standard    for   them,    from   the    want  of 
permanent  class  in  society  to  be  looked  up  to  and  imitated. 
Ab  the  whole  of  its  ingredients  are  mixed  and  incongruous, 
almost  each  individual  follows  his  natunil  bent  ;    and 
find  in  the  same  circles  most  striking  contrasts  of  styli 
"  every  one  "  being,  as  might  be  said,  "  hia  own  gentleman. 
Persons  are  to  be  found  in  America  of  really  good  ton, 
even  according  to  the  European  estimate,  but  they  are 
infrequently  met  with  in  the  business  or  political  world. 
You  must  look  for  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
Delaware,  or  the  Ohio,  in  villas  with  the  appurtenances 
refinement ;  in  the  remote  valleys  of  New  England  ;  or 
the  plantations  of  the  Southern  States — and  t/iere  si 
rounded  by  the  repulsive  associations  of  slavery,  whi( 
neutralise  the  graces  to  whose  culture  they  administei 
All  the  men  of  that  superior  stamp,  to  mix  with  whom  ^ 
was    occasionally    my    good    fortune,    were    (with    rare'' 
exceptions)  out  of  the  whirl  of  pohtics,  and  what  is  called 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  cities  "high  life."     They  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  pushing  inelegancy  of  the  mi 
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from  which  the  leading  party-men  and  the  highest 
functionaries,  whether  state  or  federal,  are  chosen.  !Many 
of  the  secluded  gentry  of  whom  I  speak  have  been  partly 
educated  in  Europe,  or  have  extended  their  adult  experience 
there  long  enough  to  appreciate  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  Old  World  ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  choose  between 
the  obscure  enjoyments  of  their  coimtry  homes  and  the 
ambitious  vulgarity  of  public  Ufe.  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  join  those  delightful  circles.  But  it  was  not  in  them 
that  I  was  to  find  materials  for  a  book  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  civilised  America.  It  was  among  the 
motley  crowd  of  the  millions  that  I  had  to  make  my  way, 
and  among  whom  my  temporary  lot  was  cast. 

Admitting,  then,  that  those  millions  have  no  available 
resource  in  which  to  find  models  of  refined  behaviour,  it  is 
no  blame  to  them  if  the  system  under  which  they  live  and 
thrive  should  be  the  foundation  of  a  somewhat  inelegant 
superstructure.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  well 
adapted  to  their  whole  scheme  of  polity  ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  they  are  not  satisfied  to  conform  to  it. 
I  might  accumulate  proofs,  extracted  from  the  public 
papers,  of  the  generally  ignoble  notions  they  form  of 
"  high  ^*  and  "  fashionable  "  life,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  the  word  "  gentlemanly  '* ;  but  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  few. 

In  the  columns  of  a  New  York  paper,  I  find  the 
foUovrfng  obituary  notice  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  had 
fi^quently  met  in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  without  being 
at  all  aware  of  his  antecedents  or  pretensions  : — 

Mr.  Hone  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  our  social, 
commercial,  and  political  circles.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  being 
the  son  of  a  baker.  In  early  life,  he  entered  into  the  mercantile 
profession  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  auction 
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and  commission  buBineee  in  Pearl  Street,  alwajB  standing  at  the  bead 
of  the  auctioneers.  In  the  fashionable  world  Mr.  Hone  always  held 
a  high  rank,  being  always  considered  a  leader  of  the  Ion.  Indeed,  it 
bos  been  said,  that  if  an  order  of  nobility  had  existed  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Hone  would  have  clairaed  the  right  of  being  numbered  in  their 
ranks.  His  bearing,  though  courteous  towards  bis  fellow-citizens, 
was  aristocratic  and  Belf-confident ;  and  ^rhen  any  of  the  foreign- 
nobility  visited  our  shores  they  received  his  hospitality,  while  he  wat 
personally  hut  little  known  to  the  mechanics  aud  other  middle  claaaai 
of  American  society. 

Tliis  fluent  and  clever  auctioneer  might  possibly  havi 
had  the  patrician  contempt  for  the  class  he  sprang  from 
which  is  here  ascribed  to  him ;  and  he  was  perhaps  i 
Coriolanus  in  pride,  though  not  in  beaiing  ;  but  the  thing 
to  remark  in  relation  to  him  is,  that  he  is  here  held  up  at 
a  model  aristocrat  and  a  ready-made  nobleman. 

Flying  to  a  higher  altitude,  that  of  the  White  HouM 
itself,  and  without  reverting  to  its  past  distinguishec 
occupants,  The  Baltimore  Sun,  of  the  month  of  August 
1858,  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  the  present  in 
cumbent,  Mr.  James  Buchanan.  It  has  nothing  to  d( 
with  his  political  position.  It  is  given  merely  as  ai 
illustration  of  manners  among  the  highest  politician 
and  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  whose  habits  are 
no  doubt,  formed  from  those  of  early  youth,  the  boi 
being,  more  particularly  in  such  mattei-s,  the  father  o 
the  man.  The  Presidents  have  not  been  uniformly 
models  of  good  breeding  or  good  taste.  Readers  may 
remember  the  mention  of  Sir  Augustus  Foster,  of  Mr^ 
Jefferson  Iiaving  told  him  rather  exultingly  that 
was  in  the  habit  of  washing  his  feet  every  morning, 
implying  that  it  was  an  unusual  thing  even  with  persoi 
of  his  station.  I  myself  can  truly  record  that  on  beii 
presented  to  another  occupant  of  the  Whito  House,  hi 
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previously  to  shaking  hands  and  giving  me  welcome,  took 
a  quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  and  threw  it  behind  one 
of  the  gilded  and  satin-covered  sofas  ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
notoriety  was  about  the  same  time  given  to  the  fact  of 
the  same  gentleman  having,  not  merely  "  roomed "  with, 
but  actually  slept  with  a  member  of  the  Federal  Senate, 
who  proved  himself  to  have  been  a  very  "  strange  bed- 
fellow.'^  indeed.  With  these  homely  examples  before 
him,  Mr.  Buchanan  may  be  fairly  cited  as  another,  in  the 
following  free  and  easy  sketch,  which  I  give  in  its 
entirety  : — 

Familiar  as  our  people  are  generally  with  the  unostentatious 
hahits  of  the  chief  officers  of  our  govemment,  one  cannot  witness 
them,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pomp  and  show  of  royalty  to  invite 
the  contrast,  without  involuntarily  indulging  it.  On  Saturday  last 
President  Buchanan  arrived  at  the  Eelay  House,  or  Washington 
Junction,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  en  route  for  Washington  city. 
There  was  a  rumour  abroad  that  he  was  to  arrive,  and  the  visitors 
had  consequently  grouped  about  the  house  when  the  train  came 
along.  We  soon  perceived  the  President  coming  from  the  cars  to 
the  platform,  looking  heartily,  but  thoroughly  travel-soiled,  smiling 
and  cheerful.  By  his  side,  and  evidently  offering  with  gentlemanly 
deference  the  courtesy  of  attention,  was  a  rather  rough-looking 
individual,  whom  we  took  for  a  conductor  or  brakesman.  The  gentle- 
man will  excuse  our  blundering  in  such  a  matter ;  but,  upon  inquiry, 
we  were  informed  he  was  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley.  On  passing  into 
the  bar-room  the  President  threw  off  his  coat  and  his  white  neck- 
cloth, carelessly  pitching  them  over  a  chair,  opened  his  shirt-collar, 
and  tucked  up  his  sleeves  for  a  wash,  conveniences  for  this  purpose 
being  in  the  apartment.  At  the  time,  however,  both  basins  were 
occupied  by  two  young  men,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  the  President  was  about.  He  waited  patiently  some  time,  when 
some  one  spoke  and  invited  him  upstairs.  He  declined,  however, 
quietly  remarking  that  he  would  wait  for  his  turn.  And  as  soon  as 
the  basins  were  vacated  he  "  took  his  turn  "  in  a  jolly  good  wash  in 
the  public  bar-room.  This  done,  he  seemed  rather  perplexed  about 
the  arrangement  of  his  neckcloth,  and  seemed  likely  to  tie  his  nose 
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and  moutb  up  in  it.  Somebody  juat  then  ofiered  aaaistance,  and  the: 
President  was  briefly  equipped.  At  about  tliia  time,  a  peraou  who 
had  come  into  the  room  sang  out  pretty  near  to  him,  "  Look  here,  I 

thought  tbe  old  Prea.  waa  to  be  here  to-dny "     The  speech  was 

cut  short  by  a  nudge,  while  a  momentary  comical  expression  paaaed 
across  the  face  of  that  same  "  old  Prea."  A  cigar  was  handed  to  him 
by  a  friend  ;  he  took  a  good  satisfying  drink  of — not  "  old  rye,"  which 
lie  is  said  to  affect,  when  prime — but  iee-water,  had  barely  fired  up 
his  cigar,  when  tbe  bell  rang,  and  "  all  aboard  "  aumtooiied  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  to  his  seat  in  tlie  eara,  and  away  they 
went  to  Washington.  We  took  our  admiration  of  thia  scene  of 
republican  simplicity  quietly  witli  ua  into  the  cara  for  Baltimore,  and 
mused  with  some  complacency  over  the  eterUng  honour  of  being  an 
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I  record  these  small  matters  to  show  that  I  have  g( 
reasons  for  saying  tliat  American  ideas  about  gentleman* 
like  manners  and  habits  ara  different  from  ours.  No  one 
more  despises  instances  of  over-fastidious  coxcombry. 
All  who,  like  me,  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  rough  work 
of  life  in  various  countries,  have  often  been  reduced  to  far 
greater  straits  than  that  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  here  voluntaiily  chose  for  himself.  In  his 
case  it  was  matter  of  taste,  not  necessity,  and  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  indulge  it.  But  the  striking  moral 
of  the  story  is  contained  in  the  concluding  words  of 
the  foregoing  article.  Here  we  find  the  Editor  of  an 
American  newspaper  of  well-established  credit,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  (like  all  persons  of  his  pi 
censor,  or  at  least  a  critic  of  manners  as  well  as  moral 
glorifying  himself  for  "  the  sterling  honour  of  being 
American  citizen,"— not  from  pride  in  the  greatness  of 
country  or  the  virtue  of  its  people  ;  not  from  the  contem- 
plation of  any  deed  of  heroism,  piety,  or  benevolence,  on 
the  part  of  a  compatriot ;  but  simply  because  President 
Buchanan,  in  preference  to  decently  performing  his  abli 
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tions  in  a  private  room,  chose  to  take  "  a  jolly  good  wash" 
in  a  public  bar,  out  of  a  basin  recently  used,  and  in  all 
probability  imperfectly  rinsed. 

Can  any  American  of  any  grade,  who  knows  anything 
of  English  habits,  complain  after  this  so  recent  instance, 
of  my  saying  that  their  general  notions  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  are  different  from  ours  ?  I  was  glad  to  find  on 
reading  the  anecdote  that  there  was  no  intimation  of  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  our  special  Minister  to  Central  America, 
having  followed  the  President's  example  (much  as  his 
appearance  seemed  to  require  it)  in  making  use  of  the 
other  utensil  in  a  similar  manner ;  though  it  might  have 
increased  his  popularity,  and  given  him  some  advantage 
in  conducting  his  negotiations. 

Such  being  shown,  on  the  authority  of  one  editor,  to  be 
the  act  of  the  President,  and  his  own  feehngs  on  witnessing 
it,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  another  (the 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Courier),  dated  from  the  same  town 
of  Baltimore,  and  showing  his  idea  of  what  i3  "  gentle- 
manly," and  with  whom  its  exercise  is  to  be  found. 

I  write  this  at  Bamum's  Hotel,  in  Baltimore  (August  15),  which 
it  is  mj  purpose  to  leave  to-morrow,  but  where,  if  I  were  to  consult 
onlj  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  good  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  the 
pleasant  company  of  the  good  old  landlord,  I  would  stay  till  next 
Thanksgiving.  Such  a  spacious  house — such  neat  and  comfortable 
beds — such  polite  and  affable  courtesies,  without  any  affected  or 
obsequious  civilities  on  the  part  of  the  hosts  (there  are  three  or  four 
of  them),  and  such  gentlemanly  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  servants, 
surely  none  but  a  downright  professional  fault-finder  could  be  other- 
wise than  at  his  ease  in  his  inn. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  dijBFerent  sense  attached  to 

certain  words  in  America  from  their  meaning  in  England, 

particularly  as  applied  to  social  gradation,  the  following 
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article  from  the  Now  York  Times,  a  leading  newspaper, 
will  be  found  instructive.  It  is  a  commentary  on  a: 
reference  by  Lord  Ellcnborough  to  "  the  sons  of  grocers' 
and  linendraperB,"  in  a  speech  on  Indian  affairs,  in  July, 
1858.  It  shows  that  public  -writers  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  do  not  comprehend  the  distinctions  established 
among  us  between  the  pursuits  of  wholesale  commei 
banking,  or  manufacturing,  and  the  retail  trades,  whichj 
however  respectably  carried  on,  do  not  confer  the  samt 
status  on  their  followers.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  Lor( 
Ellenborough's  noble  audience  had  reason  to  wince,  froi 
any  personal  sensitiveness  aa  to  his  remarks.  The 
"  Merchant  Lords "  alluded  to,  or  their  descendauts, 
might,  however,  be  amused  at  the  strange  want  of  classifi- 
cation in  regard  to  social  grades  in  the  very  centre  of? 
American  civilisation. 


iVew  York  Timea^  Aufjuit  20,  1858. . , 
("^MbhchjLBt  Lohbs. — There  are  many  noble  f'amilieH  in  Englaa  jj 
which  are  indebted  for  their  patents  of  nobility  to  their  founders' 
success  in  trade.  It  was  a  Bingulur  circumstance,  therefore,  that  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  so  recent  a  creation  aa  the  Earl 
of  Elienborough,  should  utter  such  disparaging  remarks,  in  reference 
to  the  mercantile  claaaes,  as  he  did  in  a  speech  lately  on  the  Indian 
bill,  when  referring  to  tlie  admission  of  cadets  to  the  military  servi^. 
He  advocated  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  merchants,  and  for  the 
j'oUowing  most  remarkable  reasons :- — 

"  The  oducation, "  said  hia  Lardahip,  "  obtatQe^  ia  these  crammmg  oollege* 
not  tliB  highast  apecies  of  oductttion; — that  which  U  attained  at  h/me,ly 
exampU  and  conrerfoiibn  of  goadparenU,  U  by  far  ike  highal.  Tou  eannot  eompotx 
for  a  vwmrM  tkt  erfuraWon  toAieA  tkt  low  of  der^smvn  ami  ojttwt  gtl  with  Ae 
edvcatiim  obtained  by  Ihc  >oni  iff  rich  jrcceri  and  linmdraperi,  who  will  be  tuc- 
ceesful  in  theae  conipetitive  eiaminationB.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  a  great 
moat  injurious  social  rcTolotioii." 


1 
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V    This  allusion  to  the  good  parentage  of  boys  who  have  the  foi 

not  to  belong  to  the  commercial  classes,  sounds  sufficieutly  whimsit 
in  this  country  where  merchants  form  the  upper-crust  of  society)    Ab 
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the  speech  of  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not  even  elicit  a  "hear," 
according  to  the  reports,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  altogether 
proper  by  their  lordships  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  And  yet  there 
are  in  the  House  of  Lords  several  merchants  and  sons  of  merchants, 
who  must  have  experienced  a  very  queer  sensation  if  they  listened  to 
the  disparaging  remarks  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  There  are,  for 
example :  Baron  Belper,  formerly  Mr.  Strutt,  the  manufacturer,  who 
has  but  just  been  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Baron 
Overstone,  formerly  Jones  Loyd,  the  Manchester  banker ;  and  Baron 
Macaulay,  the  son  of  a  merchant ;  and  Baron  Ashburton,  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant,  and  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Phila- 
delphia merchant ;  and  there,  too,  is  the  Governor- General  of  India 
himself,  Lord  Canning,  who  came  from  a  mercantile  family,  and  whose 
father,  the  great  statesman,  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  a  banker,  who 
was  raised  to  an  Irish  peerage  ;  and  then  there  was  Sir  Bobert  Feel, 
whose  father  sold  calicoes,  and  many  similar  cases  that  might  be 
mentioned.  It  was  a  most  strange  circumstance  that  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  should  make  such  insulting  and  disparaging 
remarks  about  a  class  of  men  whose  representatives  must  have  sat 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It  was  like  Governor  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  son  of  a  wagon-maker,  denouncing  Northern 
mechanics  as  white  slaves. 

fBut,  however  we  may  smile  at  the  way  in  which 
gentlemen,  servants,  lords,  merchants,  bankers,  inn- 
keepers, and  grocers  are  jumbled  together  in  the  American 
nomenclature,  the  misapplication  of  the  important  word 
which  furnishes  the  heading  for  this  chapter  must  excite 
most  unpleasant  feelings  in  all  who  observe  the  source 
from  which  the  fondness  for  it  springgrj 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  the  word  "  Aristocracy " 
means  that  form  of  government  which  places  the  supreme 
power  in  a  privileged  class,  in  fact,  in  the  nobles  of  a 
country,  and  that  it  is  consequently  a  word  which  de- 
signates a  political,  not  a  social  grade.  Now  the  United 
States  not  being  yet  graced,  or  cursed,  with  any  orders  of 
nobility,  and  not  possessing  any  class  that  can  be  entitled 
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to  be  called  the  best  or  greatest,  it  is  manifestly  impossibla 
that  they  can  contain  au  aristocracy.  Even  if  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  people  could  get  the  government  into 
its  own  hands  for  awhile,  that  section  would  not  be  an. 
aristocracy,  unless  it  were  dignified  by  some  titles  of  here- 
ditary honour,  or  possessed  certain  exclusjive  privileges 
which  might  bring  it  under  the  meaning  of  the  term.  To. 
call  the  wealthy  citizens,  who  live  in  better  houses  and 
give  better  dinners  than  the  people  at  large,  the  "  aris- 
tocracy of  America "  is  to  give  them  a  mere  sol 
which  carries  no  meaning  beyond  an  absurd  adaptation  ot] 
aphrase  that  has  with  them  no  "  local  habitation." 
L_Jt  ia  not  sufficient  to  entitle  any  set  of  merchants,  mi 
Dufacturei's,  or  lawyers,  to  be  called  the  aristocrats  of 
place,  that  they  are  the  wealthiest  men  in  it.  The 
tinction  due  to  either  rank  or  birth,  with  some  exclusivi 
political  privilege,  is  quite  essential  to  constitute  an  aris- 
tocrat. Rank  there  is  none  in  America,  beyond  that 
accorded  to  the  temporary  possession  of  some  elective 
post,  and  birth  entails  no  certain  respect  or  regard.  It- 
is  only  valued  while  it  is  allied  with  moneyTOjet  but 
family,  however  respectable  its  origin  or  connections, ' 
deprived  of  its  property,  and  it  retains  none  of  the  publio.] 
consideration.  The  individual  who  loses  his  fortune  is'^ 
despised,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  the  family  name 
becomes  a  bye-word  of  coutempt/XA  "  poor  gentleman  " 
is  a  thing  altogether  unknowloiiin  our  acceptation  of  tha 
term,  even  though  the  individual  might  have  once  kept 
flourishing  tavern  or  concocted  sherry  cobblers  at  its  bar. 
Many  persons  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  who  had  formerly 
been  in  good  circumstances,  and  admitted  as  a  part  of 
"  the  fashionable  society ,"  but  for  whom  or  their  sons 
not  a  symptom  of  regard  was  shown,  as  soon  as  some  un- 
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lucky  speculation,  or  unlooked-for  misfortune  laid  them 
low  in  worldly  esteem. 

C^his  general  callousness  towards  the  unfortunate  does 
not,  however,  always  go  the  length  of  leaving  them  in 
destitution.  I  have  known  instances  of  contributions 
being  raised  among  the  mercantile  classes  for  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  man  who  was  accidentally  killed,  or 
for  one  who  had  failed  in  trade.  But  the  feeUng  that  led 
to  these  donations  was,  I  believe,  an  ostentatious,  or  at 
least  a  narrow  one.  Men  of  large  means  are  proud  to 
prove  their  wealth  on  s\ich  occasions  ;  but  the  pubUc  sym- 
pathy for  a  respectably  born,  but  reduced  family,  is  never 
shown,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  by  spontaneous  pubUc 
subscriptions,  or  by  conferring  places  of  emolument  or 
honour  on  its  sons,  even  when  they  are  qualified  for 
suchfj  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  left  to  work  their  own 
way  through  life,  and  their  name  is  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  them,  as  it  is  coupled  with  the  greatest  stigma  that  can 
be  attached  to  anyone  in  the  United  States — that  of  having 
been  outwitted  by  the  world. 

All  this  proceeds  from  a  total  want  of  the  pride  of  birth, 
a  virtue  (when  not  pushed  to  excess)  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  sustains  a  man  through  a  thousand  trials  and 
reverses,  and,  on  the  other,  secures  to  him  the  generous 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Without  this  main  impulse 
of  chivalric  feeling,  there  can  assuredly  be  no  sense  of 
"  aristocracy."  Yet  these  people,  who  are  utterly  deficient 
in  it,  "  prate  of  its  whereabout,'^  as  the  denizens  of  cities 
who  never  saw  a  paddock  "  babble  of  green  fields." 

(But  the  yearnings  in  the  United  States  for  the  vague 
aristocracy  thus  dreamt  of  is  not  unnatural,  nor  inconsis- 
tent with  repubUcan  ideasTX  Almost  all  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  expressing  no  doubt  the  prevalent  feeling 
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of  their  times,  were  more  inclined  to  aristocracy  than 
democracy;  and  even  Harrington,  in  (comparatively 
speaking)  our  own  days,  says,  that  "  if  any  man  founded 
a  commonwealtL,  he  was  first  a  gentleman,"  which,  he 
adds,  that  Ohver  Cromwell  was  ;  showing,  at  any  rate, 
his  own  fitness  (or  unfitness)  forjudging  what  constitutes 
a  gentleman  according  to  a  liigh  standard. 

No  family,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  yet  taken  root  in 
the  pubhc  heart  of  America.  No  descendants  of  the 
heroes  or  sages  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  various  presidents, 
or  other  leading  men  are  now  looked  up  to  in  honour  of 
their  name  ;  nor  are  the  sons  or  brothers  of  living  7iola- 
bilities  considered  as  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a 
preference  for  official  station,  or  treated  with  any  peculiar 
distinction,  There  is  rather  a  prejudice  against  such 
nominations  and  such  indications,  and  they  are  rarely 
heard  of.  A  needy  adventurer,  in  power  himself,  may 
now  and  then  venture  to  give  a  post  to  one  of  his  family, 
but  liis  doing  so  rather  tells  against  I  ith  the  patron  and 
the  nominee. 

It  must  he,  on  the  other  hand,  remarked,  that  the 
children  of  a  disreputable  parent  do  not  suffer  in  the  publi 
estimation  from  that  cause.  It  is  no  bar  to  a  man's  pre- 
ferment that  his  father  was  unworthy.  This  would  seem 
to  ai'gue  a  generous  forbearance  in  the  public  mind  ;  but 
I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  trace  it  to  that  cause.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  an  indifference  to  disrepute, 
parallel  to  the  evident  want  of  appreciation  of  virtue. 
The  natural  repugnance  to  dishonour,  any  more  than  the 
instinctive  veneration  for  respectability,  which  leads  Euro- 
pean minds  to  give  credit  for  the  merits,  as  well  as  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  are  no 
jiart  of  the  good  or  the  evil  of  American  character.    They 
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rseem  to  me  essentially  results  of  the  spirit  of  feudalism  ; 
and  they  miut,  therefore,  be  co-existeui  with  aristocratic 
tendencies.  (J_  am  not,  in  stating  these  particulars,  giving 

Leither  blame  or  praise  to  the  strong  anti-aristocratic  lean- 

r  which  prevails,  even  in   the  minds  of  those  who  are 

irery  glad  to  consider  themselves  "  American  aristocrats." 

■They  are,  in  fact,  altogether  unaware  that  the  pride  of 
airth  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  an  aristocracy  ;  and  if 
they  hope  to  establisli  such  an  institution,  at  however 
remote  an  epoch,  they  must  begin  by  oncounigiug  feelings 
of  liberal  respect  for  the  inheritor  of  an  honourable  name, 

I  and  proving  them  by  according  him  more  consideration 
than  they  show  for  the  tradesmen  whose  wealth  places 
them  in  the  front  ranks  of  their  "  first  menj* 
Large  landed  possessions,  with  a  train  of  dependent  serfs 
or  tenants,  another  absolute  element  of  stability  in  the 
formation  of  an  aristocracy,  exist  not  at  all  in  the  northern 
or  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  ;  and  are,  in  the 

■  west,  coupled  with  c  rtain  drawbacks  of  inelegance  in  the 
irossessors,  that  neutrahse  this  effect.  The  rough-work  of 
forest-clearing,  or  prairie-planting,  brings  all  those  western 
men  to  a  level,  which  their  particular  number  of  acres 
does  not  at  all  affect.  The  coarse-clad  settler  who  over- 
sees his  workmen,  differs  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
from  themselves.  And  the  squatter  who  claims  a  patch 
of  land,  considers  himself  as  well  worthy  of  regard  as  the 
^H  purchaser  of  a  district.      Aristocratical   institutions  are 


^^F  *  A  gBntUmaii  uuw  living  in  Boaton  jtmrning  for  Homs  dUtiuctive  clum  to  be 
coiui<Jei«d  iiriatocratical,  n-oct  tlie  length,  as  J  woa  crediblf  informail,  of  peti- 
tioniiig  the  Let^ature  for  periniisiaa  to  build  a  filln  in  tlie  cantni  of  Cba 
CumniDti,  and  ako  fol'  a  bill  to  allow  of  bia  enUiling  some  uf  his  large  propoltf 
on  bi>  eldp9t  sou.     1  Deed  scarcely  odd  that  neither  project  succeeded,  but  the 

IlndiTidual  oontentod  himself  with  areating  a  mansion  fronUng  the  Cominan,  and 
trhich  any  be  cocsidei'sd  the  Gnast  house  !□  Boston. 
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altogether  incompatible  with  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  the' 
majority  of  the  community,  and  the  mere  ambition  of 
few  wealthy  individuals,  Vrho  wish  to  consider  themselvi 
better  than  their  fellows,  is  the  only  approach  that  can 
found  to  the  much  envied  gradation  of  rank  which  tl 
minority  longs  for. 

The  slave-owners  of  the  Southern  States  are  certainly 
possessed  of  land  and  of  human  stock  sufficient  to  give  a. 
prima  facie  claim  to  aristocratic  distinctions.  But  let 
that  claim  be  tested  by  au  examination  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  aristocracy,  either  in  the  modern  European 
sense,  or  in  that  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  its  pretensions 
are  not  tenable.  The  large  proprietors  of  England  and 
the  nations  of  the  Continent,  with  titles  of  nobility,  broad 
domains,  and  a  dependent  peasantry,  are  not  farmers  of 
their  own  lands,  except  on  a  contracted  scale  for  domestic- 
wants,  or  for  purposes  of  example  and  encouragement  to 
their  tenantry.  Few  if  any  of  them  make  a  profit,  except 
io  the  receipt  of  rents ;  and  their  iu6uence  over  those 
who  cultivate  their  lands  is  of  a  purely  political  or  moral 
nature,  quite  uncontaminated  by  physical  power.  Afti 
English  nobleman  of  to-day  can  control  the  votes  of  his 
yeomanry,  nothing  more.  A  feudal  baron  of  old  could 
command  the  services  of  his  vassals  in  war ;  and  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  several  revolting  personal- 
privileges.  But  coupled  with  the  influence  of  the  modem, 
lord,  or  the  by-gone  suzerain,  there  is  and  was  a  syni*i 
pathy  between  superior  and  dependent;  a  mutual  reliance^ 
a  confidence  on  tlie  one  hand  and  a  veneration  on  the 
other,  forming  the  brightest  colours  in  the  arch  of 
aristocratic  institutions.  There  is  something  touching 
and  elevating  iu  the  picture  of  a  hero  of  chivalry  arming 
his  serfs  to  fight  out  his  quarrel,  leading  them  to 
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and  feeling  that  his  honours,  his  estates,  his  Ufe,  his  all,  are 
in  the  keeping  of  their  courage.  Even  in  the  degenerate 
subserviency  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  present  time, 
the  respect  and  aflfection  which  makes  them  the  blind 
followers  of  their  titled  landlord  s  political  creed,  has 
something  in  it  that  comes  home  to  the  heart.  But  when 
we  look  at  an  American  cotton-planter,  or  tobacco-grower, 
in  the  midst  of  his  brutified  and  trembling  slaves,  how 
repugnant  is  the  picture  to  our  sense  of  all  that  is  ennobling 
or  aflfecting  !  Terrified  for  the  results  of  the  vile  system 
of  which  he  unfortunately  forms  a  part,  he  dares  not  arm 
his  creatures;  no,  nor  even  allow  them  to  learn  the 
meanest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  dread  of  moral 
improvement  is  as  great  as  that  of  physical  force.  No 
condition  can  be  more  humiliating  than  that  of  those  slave 
owners,  who  cultivate  their  plantations  by  the  double 
degradation  of  their  slaves  and  of  themselves  ;  and  who, 
declaring  that  the  beings  they  breed,  hire,  and  sell,  are 
animals  of  an  inferior  race  (the  apology  for  their  inhuman 
trade),  become  mere  cattle-dealers,  without  any  of  the 
attributes  of  the  nobility  they  would  emulate. 

And  where — north,  east,  west,  or  south — may  we  look  for 
that  proud  peculiarity  of  aristocracy,  the  large  encourage- 
ment given  to  Uterature,  art,  and  science  ?  What  indi- 
vidual in  the  whole  Union  fosters  talent  for  its  own  sake, 
and  is  prodigal  of  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  its 
chefs-d^ceuvre  ?  A  wealthy  banker  or  broker  may  order 
his  portrait  or  his  bust,  but  which  of  them  subscribes  for 
a  great  national  picture,  or  sends  a  promising  artist  at 
their  expense  to  Rome,  or  pays  a  liberal  price  for  a  group 
of  statuary  ?  If  those  persons  exist,  I  know  them  not ; 
and  if  individual  exceptions  to  the  general  ignorance  of 
art,  and  niggard  indifference  to  artists,  are  to  be  here  and 
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there  found,  most  assuredly  they  would  not,  if  uuited  in 
any  one  American  city,  be  enough  to  form  a  class. 

Wanting,  then,  everything  that  really  constitutes  an 
aristocracy,  how  absurd  is  the  application  of  the  epithet  to 
any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  America  !  Such  an  insti- 
tution is  essentially  permanent,  privileged,  and  powerfid. 
No  individual  portion  of  the  American  institutions  possesses 
per  se  permanency,  privilege,  or  power.  Their  force  and 
their  stability  exist  only  in  union.  Not  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  their  constitution  taken  singly  could  stand 
alone  for  a  day.  An  ohgarchy  might  be  claimed  aa  their 
birthright  by  a  clique,  with  just  as  much  justice 
"  aristocracy,"-  founded  merely  on  purse-right,  can 
asserted  to  exist  in  any  country  on  earth.  Let  tho' 
citizens  of  the  United  States  mark  it  specially  in  their 
vocabulary,  as  being  a  term  that  cannot  bear  any  possible 
application  to  themselves.  And,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
masses  which  are  spreading  so  fast  over  tlte  immense 
Republic,  let  it  be  hoped  that  the  thing  which  the  word 
really  designates  may  never  be  transplanted  thither  froim 
Europe,  where  it  is  indigenous  and  congenial.  I 

The  nobility  of  England,  which  is  really  the  class  to 
which  those  ambitious  Americans  would  claim  a  similitude, 
forms  a  picture  at  once  the  most  graceful  and  dazzling 
that  civilisation  can  present.  The  elegance  of  style  and 
suavity  of  manner,  the  intellectual  culture,  the  patronage 
of  talent,  the  profuse  expenditure,  the  self-confidence 
arising  from  security  of  social  position,  and  the  air  of 
superiority  in  those  who  have  great  power  as  their  inhe- 
ritance, are  but  items  in  a  combination  nowhere  to  be 
paralleled.  To  be  born  an  integral  part  of  this  system  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  fortunate  accident  that  could  befall  a, 
man.     To  be  admitted  to  it  by  the  monarch's  crcatioi 
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is  a  juat  object  of  ambition.  To  look  upon  the  very  large 
majority  of  its  members  with  involuntary  respect,  is 
natural.  But  for  those  who  do  not  possess  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing traits  —  jackdaws  with  a  mere  mockery  of 
peacock's  plumage — ^to  assume  a  tone  which  they  fancy  an 
imitation  of  it,  is  indeed  a  painful,  yet  a  ludicrous  spectacle. 
Often  and  often  have  we  to  smile,  albeit  vnth  a  dash  of 
sadness  in  our  hearts,  at  the  servile  tricks  of  some  of  what 
are  emphatically  called  the  English  "gentry,"  in  their  frog- 
in-the-fable  attempts  to  vie  with  the  "  nobility,"  and  to 
prove  themselves  distinct  from  the  "  public  in  general." 
Manifold  are  the  instances  of  self-prostration,  of  wriggling 
like  human  eels  through  the  social  slime,  to  gain  admission 
iuto  that  pure  stream  of  knuf  ton,  where  the  titled  aiis- 
ftocrat  disports,  But  viewing  the  real  elegance  of  high 
'life  in  England,  and  knowing  that  it  is  endowed  with 
almost  every  attribute  that  entitles  men  to  distinction, 
some  excuse  may  be  made  for  those  who,  being  its 
worshippers,  would  become  if  they  could  themselves  a 
Ttion  of  it.  We  at  once  pity,  and  almost  pardon  them, 
.nd  if  the  evils  of  an  aristocracy  were  confined  merely 
such  humiliations  to  the  class  immediately  below  it  in 
the  social  scale,  we  shoidd  not  only  be  satisfied  to  retain 
the  institution  intact,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  promote 
establishment  elsewhere.  Bufr'when  we  see  the  cruel 
insequences  that  have  followed  in  its  train,  the  misery  of 
18  millions  over  whom  it  exercises  its  influence,  and  the 
corruption  which  ia  the  very  essence  of  its  existence,  we 
■would  gladly  dispense  with  all  its  glories  to  escape  from 
the  ills  with  which  they  arc  coupled.^  We,  however,  admit 
that  the  social  system  of  England  being  established,  and 

Kobility  being  one  of  its  firmest  pillars,  the  attempt  to 
smove  it  would  assuredly  imperil  the  whole  structure  of 
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society.  The  hardiest  hater  of  otir  nobility  ■will  not 
venture  to  stigmatise  it  as  wholly  bad.  Its  splendid 
redeeming  qualities  are  too  evident  to  admit  of  canl. 
And  the  true  philanthropist  and  patriot,  who  strikes 
boldly  at  abuse,  -will  nevertheless  be  cautious  not  to  drag 
down  the  stem,  whose  roots  he  would  disentangle  and 
whose  branches  he  would  prune.  Aristocracy 
integral  part  of  the  genius  of  English  character,  and  if  tl 
whole  is  to  be  preserved,  the  parts  must  rest  uninjured, 

Let  Reformers,  tlien,  trae  to  the  meaning  of  their  appellar 
tion,  their  mission,  and  their  creed,  be  satisfied  to  alter  what 
they  could  not,  if  they  would,  destroy.     Let  them  take  the 
real  road  towards  improvement,  and  begin  at  the  right  end. 
Let  them  cultivate  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  by  throw- 
ing education  broadcast  across  the  land,  by  teaching  ji 
and  wholesome  lessons  to  the  masses,  and,  in  giving  tin 
instruction,  give  them  its  inseparahle  concomitant,  powi 
And  as  surely  as  that  great  plan  of  enlightenment  g< 
on,  so  surely  will  the  work  of  aristocratical  reforms  comi 
into  simultaneous  play,/    Action  and  re-action  will  take 
place  successively  by  the  laws  of  morals  as  certainly  as 
by  those  of  pliysics.     While  the  middle-class  Reformei 
are  teaching  the  lower  orders  to  think,  the  upper  rani 
will  inevitably  begin  to  feel.    The  tnith  which  is  gradual!] 
penetrating  into  one  portion  of  the  social  structure,  will 
suddenly  flash  its  light  into  the  other.     WhOe  it  glimmers 
in  the  cellars  it  will  illuminate  the  dome,  and  then  ant 
then  only  the  real  and  rational  progress  of  improvemei 
will  commence.     While  the  heretofore  ignorant  boor, 
half-taught  artisan,  is  slowly  learning  lessons  of  politif 
wisdom,  and  gaining  a  gradual  knowledge  of  what  are 
truly  the  rights  of  man  in  society,  the  arrogant  noble  will 
see  the  same  truth  with  the  instinctive  perspicacity  of 
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awakened  intellect.  The  privileged  few  will  rush  onwards 
to  meet  the  enfranchised  many,  until  both  extremes  shall 
touch  in  the  just  medium  of  demands  and  concessions, 
which,  without  unwisely  destroying  or  unduly  elevating, 
will  in  all  human  probability  conduce  to  the  common 
happiness  of  all.  To  this  domestic  balance  of  power  we 
may  look  forward  as  the  result  of  English  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  ;  but  the  state  of  things  which  has  led  me  to 
this  train  of  thought  has  no  existence  in  America,  and 
most  cordially  do  I  trust  that  it  may  never  be  established 
there.. 

The  error  most  manifest  at  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
with  respect  to  America,  is  that  of  viewing  its  institutions 
in  comparison  with  those  of  England.  None  of  the  hasty 
travellers  from  the  Old  World  seem  capable  of  looking  at 
the  New  in  an  aspect  of  separate  existence.y  They  seem 
to  consider  both  as  parts  of  the  same  system,  poUtical  and 
social.  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  they  bent  their 
thoughts  to  the  examination  of  mere  character — for  human 
nature  everywhere  presents  certain  characteristics  in 
common.  But  although  the  same  kind  of  human  beings 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  the  sys- 
tems which  they  have  formed  for  themselves,  and  which 
in  their  turn  tend  to  fix,  if  not  actually  to  form,  their 
characters,  are  totally  different.  Yet  the  American  seems 
at  times  as  much  at  fault  as  the  European  in  this  respect. 
If  the  latter  sees  in  American  civilisation  only  its  dis- 
crepancies compared  with  that  which  he  left  at  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  the  former  too  often  considers  it  as 
susceptible  of  the  same  regulations,  while  in  fact  it  is 
utterly  distinct,  and  as  opposite  as  it  is  distinct.  A 
totally  different  order  of  things  is  produced  from  two 
separate  stocks  having  many  resemblances,  but  not  more 
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than  varieties  of  fruits  or  flowers  of  a  different  specie^ 
agreeing  in  certain  generic  elements  with  those  on  which, , 
they  are  artificially  grafted.  , 

/^  Europeans  who  would  rightly  judge  the  working  of 
things  in  America  should  look  at  it  as  though  they  had 
never  seen  Europe,  and  Americans  should  manage  their 
country  as  though  Europeans  never  could  come  to  look  at 
it..  Invidious  comparisons  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  servile 
emulation  on  the  other,  are  the  consequences  of  an  imprac- 
ticable standard  being  set  up.  But,  erroneous  as  this 
general  method  of  judging  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  more 
pardonable  in  the  man  born  and  bred  in  European  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  in  him  who  knows  nothing  of 
those  habits  but  from  reading  or  hearsay,  and  who  ought 
to  be  superior  to  a  paltry  imitation.  The  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  are,  no  doubt,  free  from  the  reproach 
I  would  convey  to  still  a  large  minority,  and  one  unluckily 
formed  of  individuals  filling  the  foremost  ranlcs  among  the 
intellect  and  influence  of  the  country.  That  the  leading 
classes  in  social  position,  as  well  as  the  chief  leaders  in 
pohtical  life,  are  infected  deeply  with  this  disease  of 
European  tendencies  is  a  truism  established  and  admitted. 
Very  lamentable  is  it  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for,  by  setting 
up  a  model  they  can  so  poorly  imitate,  and  measuring 
themselves  by  a  standard  disproportioned  to  their  growth, 
they  make  the  most  awkward  mistakes,  and  cut  the  most 
outre  figure.  Tliis  argues  a  great  want  of  independence  ; 
and  it  proves  the  scarcity  of  original  minds  in  the  wealthier 
ori^ers  througliout  the  country, 

[Were  a  well  established  national  self-reliance  felt  among 
tneHeading  men  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  none 
of  the  melancholy  parodies  of  "  High  Life,"  none  of  the 
yearnings  after  aristocratical  distinctions,  which  are  now 
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their  fellow-dozens  were  enousrh  for  thoui,  then?  is  uo- 
where  a  class  of  people  having  truer  elemenis  of  happiutvia 
than  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  Aniorioaa  eitios;.  JJo 
real  good  of  life,  suited  to  their  coudiiiv^n*  is  bevoud  thoir 
reach.  They  may  have  ciluontion,  aivouiplishmouts, 
luxuries,  and  refinement  Thoy  nu^y  roliovo  distivaa, 
foster  talent^  encourage  the  arts,  ornawout  thoir  nativo 
places,  and  perform  enduring  acta  of  IwnofioenooT]  ghit 
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these  nobler  paths  of  emulation  are  too  wide  for  them  1 
walk  in.  They  require  the  narrower  ways  of  a  niggs 
ostentation,  in  which  they  may  meet  no  obstruction  from 
the  vulgar  herdnilhey  must,  forsooth,  be  exclusive  to 
become  liappy.,^^hey  must  stand  aloof  or  move  apart. 
Their  small  clii^ue  must  have  an  orbit  of  its  own,  round 
which  the  meaner  beings  of  the  social  system  ought,  they 
thitik,  to  circulate,  looking  for  liglit  and  warmth  to 
their  great  brilliancy,  ("Nor  are  they  content  with  mere 
Bocial  distinction,  wliich  is  on  all  hands  liberally  allowed 
to  them.  They  pant  for  political  privileges,  for  corrupt 
influence,  for  domination,  for  all,  in  a  word,  that  ages  and 
the  force  of  things  have  gradually  conferred  on  the 
nobility  of  England.  TBut  in  one  respect  they  quite  mis- 
understand the  home  influence  of  English  aristi 
Tliey  think  it  is  accorded  to  their  /iVfc,  while  it  ia,  in 
founded  on  their  power.  Mere  nobility  without  landet 
property  is  of  small  weight.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
little  minds  which  shrink  into  a  still  lesser  compass  at  the 
mere  title  or  the  look  of  a  lord.  But  the  community  in 
general  measure  a  peer  by  his  possessions  and  his  patron- 
age, and  are  prone  to  lean  heavily  upon  one  whose  poverty 
places  him  in  the  falsest  of  false  positions.  No  class  of 
Americans  being  possessed  per  sc  of  political  or  territorial 
power,  it  is  sheer  absurdity  for  them  to  suppose  that  ani 
creation  of  titles,  any  more  than  their  widely  lavishi 
one  of  "  Honourable,"  could  of  itself  confer  any 
influence. 

They  are,  however,  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  it 
at  any  rate  impossible  to  obtain  the  object  of  ambition 
suddenly.  They  are  aware  that  it  must,  if  attainable  at 
all,  be  the  work  of  time  ;  that  generations  must  pass  over 
first.     But  they  make  a  compromise,  as  it  were,  with  tl 
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future  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  their  viaioos  being  some  day 
or  other  realised,  thej  sacrifice  a  thousand  attainable 
delights,  some  of  which  I  hare  just  enumerated,  for  the 
untenable  assumption  of  a  species  of  superioritT  \«^hich  the 
people  at  large  will  not  concede  to  them.  [Social  distinc- 
tion is  a  matter  of  convention.  The  consent  of  all  the 
various  portions  of  society  is  required  for  its  establishment. 
It  is  not  enouo^h  for  an  individual  or  a  class  to  sav  I  am, 
or  we  are,  superior  to  the  rest,  if  the  rest  refuse  to  con- 
firm the  dictuiuniThe  natural  good  sense  of  mankind 
acknowledges  tll^ecessity  of  distinctions  in  society  suited 
to  the  circiunstances  which  should  regulate  its  existence. 
The  labourer,  the  mechanic,  the  shop-keeper,  and  the 
more  elevated  gradations  of  the  scale  adapted  to  a 
republic,  readily  admit  the  propriety  of  each  class,  gene- 
rally speaking,  associating  among  itself  And  the  spread 
of  education  teaches  that  self-respect  which  makes  each 
one  satisfied  with  its  own  position,  even  while  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  it  use  all  their  ener^^to  raise  them- 
selves into  that  immediately  above  them7\Even  if  the  less 
wealthy,  and  consequently  less  refined  grades,  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  superior  influence  of  the  more  elevated,  they 
could  not  prevent  its  existence.  An  inherent  sentiment 
tells  all  men  of  common  sense  that  social  equaUty  cannot 
exist  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  in  a  large  com- 
munity.  ^-^mall  companies  composed  of  enthusiastic 
persons  may  try  the  question  on  a  narrow  scale,  and  con- 
form themselves,  for  singularity's  sake,  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  temporary  equality.  There  was  one  of  those 
little  bands  of  theorists  established  for  a  short  time  within 
a  few  miles  of  Boston  ;  it  soon  failed,  and  the  wildest 
speculators  have,  I  believe,  given  up  the  notion  of  any 
wholesale  working  of  such  experiments,  which  must  not 
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be  coiifoLinded  with  the  broad  and  pliilosophicalj  but  still 
untried  schemes  of  Fourier.*     Therefore  it  is  that  thi 
mass  of  the  American  people  do  not  grudge  to  their  fore- 
most men  all  those    reasonable   distinctions   which 
hindermost  have  themselves  the  hope  of  reaching,  at  lei 
in  a  graduated  scale  of  chances. 

^  is,  then,  only  when  the  class  ■which  assumes  to  itselt 
the  title  "  aristocracy  "  infringes  on  tho  sound  doctrines 
of  practical  republicanism,  and  either  openly  or  covertly 
attempts  to  undermine  them,  that  tlie  people  at  large  ma](V 
be  considered  at  variance  with  their  pretensions.  And'^ 
the  events  of  late  years  have  clearly  estabhalied  the  faint 
chance  of  those  pre  tenders  to  a  triumph  in  the  contest 
they  have  provokaiw 

Certain  people  are  constantly  complaining  in  America 
of  the  hardness  of  their  fate  in  not  being  able  to  enjoy 
themselves  becomingly,  of  a  sense  of  social  thraldom,  and 
the  like  grievances.  On  inquiring  into  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  these  grumblers,  I  always  found  that 
they  are  the  children  of  men  who  have  made  large 
fortunes  by  trade  or  speculation,  and  that  they  themselves 
are  without  any  fixed  profession  or  given  object.  They 
have  all  ample  means  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  on  a  scale 
of  reasonable  comfort,  and  many  of  them  are  rich.  Where- 
fore, then,  this  dissatisfaction  1  Why  this  morbid  imagining 
of  iin  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  longing  for 
an  impossibility,  on  the  part  of  these  miscalculating 
persons.  Conscious  that  they  never  can  obtain  the  pri- 
vileges of  British  nobility,  they  yet  fancy  themselves 
entitled  to  an  analogous  station  in  their  own  country,  an 


•  If  I  recollaot  rigtitiy,  Fourier  muds  it  an  eepeoUl  request,  or  at 
eiproflded  the  bope  tbat  the  Aoienoati  aommunity  might  not  ba  that  i 
brought  his  theorise  into  pmctico. 
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think  that,  hy  professing  a  contempt  for  all  cIuhhch  but 
their  own,  they  acquire  a  sort  of  spurious  diKtinctiou. 

One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  be  angry  or  gricv*j<J  at 
this  painful  perversion  of  the  reasoning  fkculty,  in  \)t:Uiy;H 
well  educated,  and  possessing  all  the  advanla;((;»  of  a 
respectable  position.  There  is  probably  no  uiiHioi-iHun  of 
life  greater  than  that  of  fixing  for  oneself  an  tuiuttain/iblc 
standard.  If  a  man  enters  upon  a  particular  proli^wsion, 
its  highest  honours  ought  to  be  the  object  of  lji«  ciici pfi<;«, 
In  his  struggle  he  gains  at  every  step  a  new  HiXA'tmi^m 
of  honour,  as  the  eagle's  plumage  bec^^mew  hvi'/hUti'  tJjo 
higher  he  flies.  And  even  falling  far  Hhoti  of  tb<;  gowl, 
he  sinks  with  dignity,  sustained  in  biw  dcHi'Athi  by  tbu 
force  of  the  emulation  which  bore  bim  uj>.  J{ut  v\)j<jj  uu 
American  strains  through  the  long  vibta  of  r/juvi-niutnul 
distinctions  which  form  the  social  HynUtm  of  Knjriand,  uml 
for  none  of  which  he  is  qualified  while  h<i  yaanM  for  mII, 
he  presents  a  pitiful  picture  of  mean  ai/ibition. 

The  individuals  in  question  have  fc^^^n  ^^hUtiUiiht'A  in 
their  father's  houses  some  Englii^h  is/iUiUtin*:h,  an/1  a  nUuy 
Lord  now  and  then.  Knowing  their  f/itb<.*rt*  0;  b<'  ibu 
wealthiest,  and  consequently  the  **fir«t  /n<;n  "  in  U^jr 
locality,  to  use  the  national  \)hrim*/)W/,y *  tb^y  ai<?  tt«ii«»li<  if 
that  they  are  in  all  ways  entitled  U)  rank  wjtb  tb*^  **  lirwt 
men'*  of  other  countries;  and  forgettin;^  tbo  v/<Ium  oC 
their  own  institutions,  they  think  but  of  tbe  |;rivib'pr<'«  or 
the  titles  of  the  foreigner,  and  ascribe  U>  tboir  w/int  of 
those  distinctions  the  self-inferiority  of  wbj(;b  tb<jy  buv«» 
a  painful  consciousness.  "  Did  we  but  live  in  a  country/' 
argue  they,  "where  a  man's  merits,  industry,  and  UArni 
give  him  a  chance  of  rising  above  the  vulgar  ma«H,  wb<jr« 
honours  follow  wealth,  and  public  services  lea<l  to  pnvihico, 
then   indeed    we   might  be  happy — but   here    wo    «ro 
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nothings,  nobodies.  We  cannot  herd  with  the  rabble^ 
we  will  not  submit  to  their  control.  What  then  is  leflj 
for  us  ?  a  perpetual  struggle  against  mob  influence,  or  4 
hopeless  obscurity  for  the  sake  of  peace  I  "  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convince  these  reasoners  that 
they  have  no  "  discourse  of  reason  ; "  that  they  make  all 
their  sufferings  for  themselves  ;  and  that  they  have  qj 
thousand   blessings  in  their  reach  which   they  will  no(H 
condescend  to  enjoy.     It  is  unlucky  for   them,  indeedj'" 
that  they  know  anything  of  England,  except  her  language 
and  literature.      If  they  have    happened   to    cross    the 
Atlantic,  and  have  seen  the  outside    ghtter  and   pomp 
of  English  high  Ufe,  or  have  made  acquaintanceship  with 
the  middle  classes,  they  know  nothing  of  the  grovelHng 
vanity  which,  alas  I  so  often  degrades  a  portion  of  the 
one   into  a  servile   mimicry  of  the    other.      As  to  the 
misery  of  the  inferior  orders,  their  ej'os  cannot  view  it 
aright,  nor  their  minds  duly  reflect  on  it.     Thoy  onljfl 
look  upwards  as  they  walk  along,  and  their  sight  is  con-  ■ 
sequcntly  dazzled  by  the  hlaze.     If  they  have  hurriedly 
travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  are  mostly 
ignorant  of  the  languages  and  the  social  economy  of  the 
different  nations ;  and  they  come  back  to  America  with- 
out any  wholesome  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  filled 
with  a  vague  admiration  of  the  very  peculiarities  in  the 
"mother  country"    which,    though    in    keeping  with  its 
institutions,  are  of  all  others  those  which  are  most  unfitted 
to  their  own.     Knowing  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  toe 
establish  such  an  order  of  things  as  they  so  vainly  sigiff 
for,  these  persons  would  remove  to  Europe,  and  there  be 
content  to  gaze  on  what  they  cannot  belong  to,  were  it 
not  from  their  ostentatious  delight  in  telling  over  what  they 
have  seen  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  making  disparagii 
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comparisons  with  what  they  find  at  home.  The  false 
importance  arising  from  this  is  their  only  consolation. 
But  that  falls  &r  short  of  gratifying  their  pretensions ; 
and  they  are  in  the  midst  of  many  sources  of  morti- 
fication. 

The  main  defect  of  this  unhappy  class  is  that  lack  of 
independence  of  mind,  which  I  have  so  often  noticed  in 
individuals,  and  the  want  of  originality  of  thought  so 
palpable  in  the  people  at  large.  If,  instead  of  fixing  on 
the  higher  orders  of  England  as  a  standard  of  imitation, 
they  had  the  courage  to  establish  a  style  of  their  own — if, 
instead  of  desiring  to  engraft  the  usages  of  a  Monarcliy 
and  the  manners  of  a  Court  on  the  rough  stem  of 
Republican  forms,  they  would  foster  a  frank  and  geiieroua 
simpUcity  in  word  and  deed,  they  might  be  very  happy, 
softening  by  their  example  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
soothing  them  into  a  gradual  refinement.  But  by  their 
present  course  they  do  nothing  but  mischief  They  excite 
for  themselves  contempt  and  enmity ;  and  they  become 
the  medium  through  which  the  unkind  or  angry  feeling  of 
the  mass  towards  England  is  in  a  certain  degree  justified. 
These  pretenders  are  looked  upon  as  so  many  per- 
sonifications of  British  arrogance  and  conceit.  They  are 
considered  as  having  imbibed  all  their  faults  abroad  ;  and 
home-merits  are  proudly  contrasted  with  them.  Eu-jjland 
is  sure  to  sink  in  this  scale  of  comparison ;  and  the  inflated 
pride  of  those  who  adopt  it  pufl^s  them  up  into  a  vain  and 
prejudiced  population. 

There  are  two  facts  to  which  the  wealthier  portion  of 
the  wealthy  class  of  America  seems  to  bo  blind.  First, 
that  there  exists  a  high  order  of  civilisation  and  even 
"  fashion "  (their  darling  word)  easier  of  adoption  than 
the  fastidious  elegance  of  English  high  hfe ;   and   that 


this  is  to  be  found  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  upper 
circles  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  countriea  of 
Europe.  Secondly,  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  esta- 
bhsh  an  aristocracy  in  America,  it  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  Exotic  plants 
can  grow  only  in  a  hot-house.  A  Lord  could  not  live  long 
without  a  congenial  atmosphere.  And  to  enable  an  order 
of  nobiUty  to  exist,  there  must  be  not  only  an  ambient 
air  of  popular  homage,  but  a  vivifying  source  of  light  and 
heat  above,  to  draw  up  the  dews,  that  come  down  again 
in  fertilising  showers  of  dignity  and  honour. 

If  some  of  the  American  aspirants  for  aristocratic 
station  would  strip  this  metaphor  into  plain  sense,  and 
ponder  over  the  truth  it  is  meant  to  illustrate,  their  yearn- 
ings might  be  modified  into  simple  regret.  Admitting 
their  hopes  to  be  impossibilities,  they  might  in  time 
become  satisfied  that  what  is  must  be,  And  viewing  the 
state  of  things  in  England  rather  as  warnings  than 
examples,  be  content  to  enjoy  in  their  own  country  a 
system  of  eqnahsed  well-being  that  has  no  parallel  oa. 
earth. 
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POLITICAL  IXTEAS. 

Fake  teaching  of  ^b»  People  by  Public  Hen — Tnxtht  wLicL  tLfr  ulicnild  taacL — 
Great  HappineBi  of  the  Coontrr — Hie  Par^diae  ad  Keuiocrity— I>«zcjc*crac7 
beat  aaited  to  the  Asneriaai  Pffople — Itt  Defbuta  ixi  PrMctiofe. 

ly  the  preceding  chapter  I  poiDted  out  the  inktaken 
ambition  of  a  class  of  social  malcontents.  I  must  now 
advert  to  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  a  band  of  political  Ultras, 
who,  instead  of  bending  to  the  general  principles  of 
democracy,  wage  a  constant  and  hopeless  war  against 
them.  They  resemble  those  uprooted  trees  which  struggle 
in  the  wares  of  some  great  river,  with  just  force  enough 
to  trouble  the  waters  that  sweep  them  onwards.  Were 
those  men  endowed  with  an  enlarged  conception  of  their 
own  institutions,  were  they  satisfied  to  be  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  stand  apart^  to  give  them  good  counsel, 
to  guide,  and  to  inform  them,  they  would  become  the 
benefactors  of  their  country  instead  of  being  its  bane. 

I  maintain  that  the  people  of  America  are  the  most 
clear-sighted  and  intelligent  in  the  world ;  the  easiest  to 
be  reasoned  with,  the  readiest  to  comprehend  the  truth  ; 
simply  because  they  are  the  most  independent,  and  the 
least  warped  by  the  conflicts  of  classes.^  With  those 
qualifications,  they  must  be  the  most  likely  to  adopt  the 
right,  if  it  were  rightly  explained  to  them.     But  a  rabid 
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opposition  to  the  rational  tenets  of  republicanism,  and 
constant  efforts  to  raise  a  structure  of  aristocratical  dis- 
tinctions, on  a  foundation  with  which  tliey  do  not 
haiinonise,  inflame  the  masses  into  a  more  exaggerated^ 
democracy  than  their  sober  sense  would  warrant. 

Such  a  people,  knowing  their  power,  but  ignorant  of  ita 
proper  uses — for  no  great  mass  of  men  can  be  instinctively 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  self-government — requires 
instruction,  and  are  entitled  to  it,  at  the  hands  of  the 
more  educated  portions  of  the  community.  If  these 
portious  would  talk  the  true  language  of  enlightenment 
plain,  straightforward  and  manly,  the  people  would  be 
sure  to  understand  and  listen  to  their  advice.  If  their 
example  instilled  honour,  integrity,  and  truth  into  the 
public  mind,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  rich  soil  is  there  ready 
to  receive  it,  and  to  give  back  a  tenfold  return.  A  just 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  America,  and  a  fair 
appreciation  of  those  of  other  countries,  would  at  once 
expand  and  strengthen  the  national  understanding.  Bat 
overstrained  comparisons  of  their  own  merits  with  the 
defects  of  foreign  nations,  lead  to  a  very  mistaken 
estimate  of  both.  Were  the  people  taught  that  their 
peculiar  form  of  government  is  good  as  adapted  to  them^ 
but  would  bo  full  of  mischief  if  forced  on  other  communi- 
ties, they  would  respect  it  for  its  true  value,  and  give  a 
due  consideration  to  that  existing  elsewhere,  It  is  the 
false  representations  of  writers,  lecturers,  and  deraagoguea, 
tliat  keep  their  readers  and  listeners  ignorant.  Whea 
the  people  are  told,  by  their  loudest  and  loftiest  authori- 
ties, that  republicanism  is  alone  worthy  of  mankindj  that 
all  monarchs  are  tyrants,  and  all  subjects  slaves ;  that 
the  adoption  of  Democracy,  immediate  and  unqualified^ 
ia   essential   to  the    well-being    of  the    world  at  large 
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that  they  who  enjoy  it  now  are  alone  "  great,  glorious, 
and  free,''  and  that  "  their  principles  are  making  the  con- 
quest of  the  world,''*  can  we  be  surprised  at  their  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  their  own  institutions,  and  against  ours  ? 

Let  it  be  considered  how  very  few  of  the  American 
community  have  the  opportunity  of  travelling  in  Europe, 
how  short  a  time  those  who  go  there  remam,  how  in- 
sufficient are  their  means  for  scanning  its  political  and 
social  state,  how  strong  the  force  of  their  early  impres- 
sions, how  feeble  the  lights  that  fall  on,  but  cannot 
penetrate  them — and  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the 
prevalence  of  false  opinions,  even  on  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  known.  And  of 
course  these  opinions,  which  I  am  now  supposing  to  be 
candid  and  conscientious,  are  still  more  erroneously 
adopted  by  those  who  receive  them  at  second-hand,  and 
who,  making  a  virtue  of  an  impossibility,  pride  themselves 
on  not  having  mixed  with  the  errors  and  crimes  of  those 
foreign  lands  which  circumstances  have  debarred  them 
from  visiting.  Such  persons  have  a  pious  conviction  that 
their  home  morality  is  good,  in  a  direct  ratio  with  their 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  vices  they  believe  to  abound 
abroad ;  and  thus,  fair-minded  individuals — and  of  them 
the  mass  is  formed — acquire  the  most  mistaken  notions  of 
other  countries  and  of  their  own.  They  look  at  both 
through  a  magnifying  lens,  instead  of  the  naked  eye. 

An  influential  body  of  men,  chosen  from  among  those 
of  superior  attainments  throughout  the  Union,  furnish  the 
different  grades  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  Europe  ;  and 
theii;^  opinions  have  naturally  great  weight  in  America. 
I  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  private  communications 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  Minister,  at  the  dinner  given,  July  5, 
1858,  by  the  Ambsioan  Association,  at  the  London  Tavern. 
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sent  home  hy  those  persons  are  confined  to  a  close  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends  ;  and  even  to  them  are  generally 
most  guarded  and  cautious.  The  universal  awe  of  public 
opinion,  the  fear  that  a  liberal  word  in  praise  of  foreiga 
manners  might  be  converted,  by  too  ready  enemies  or 
over-sensitive  partisans,  into  a  sentence  of  disparagement 
against  their  contrasts  at  home,  blunt  the  points  of  their 
pens  while  they  are  absent,  and  more  than  half  close  their 
lipa  when  they  return.  The  private  correspondence  and 
conversation  of  the  most  talented  American  diplomatists 
offer  less  of  true  information  on  what  they  have  learned 
during  their  mission,  than  can  be  well  beheved  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  their  letters  or  Usteued  to  their 
discourse- 
Not  one  iu  a  hundred  of  tliis  class  has  the  boldness  and 
the  energy  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  people.  Subserviency 
to  their  passions,  instead  of  appeals  to  their  inteUigence, 
is  certainly  the  characteristic  of  the  large  majority  of 
public  men,  and  of  all  political  parties.  They  have  no 
reliance  on  their  own  power  ;  no  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the 
mass.  They  therefore  labour  to  make  the  latter  what 
they  are  themselves  ;  and  having  moulded  an  idol  in  their 
own  image,  they  see  in  its  imworthiness  a  conscience- 
whispered  illustration  of  their  own. 

The  harsh  and  virulent  tone  of  the  newspapers 
respecting  Europe  in  general,  and  particularly  as  regards 
England,  ia  calculated  to  produce  intense  error  in  the 
great  body  of  the  population,  who  are  too  prone  to  take; 
all  they  read  for  granted,  and  who  have  no  means 
sifting  the  unfair  statements  of  the  press.  It  may  there- 
fore be  safely  said,  that'almost  all  public  men  iu  America 
— speakers,  writers,  legislators,  ministers — are  engaged  in 
a   negative,    but    wide-spread  conspiracy,  to   foster   the 
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prejudices,  warp  the  minds,  and  blind  the  judgments  of 
the  people  at  large.^ 

The  truths  that  should  be  told  to  the  people  of  America 
bj  their  men  of  authority  and  influence  are  what  I  liei'o 
tell  them,  without  any  claim  of  authority  or  any  hope  of 
influence — ^that  to  be  great,  they  must  frame  a  model  of 
greatness  adapted  to  themselves  alone;  and  that  they 
must  discard  from  their  mind  altogether  the  wish  to  rival 
other  nations,  in  fonns  unsuited  to  their  own  political 
institutions,  their  social  habits,  wants,  and  capabilities. 

They  should  be  taught  that  their  geographical  position, 
the  immense  extent  of  their  territory,  their  unbounded 
means  of  support  for  a  numerous  population,  the  spread  of 
education,  the  political  equality,  the  pride  of  independence, 
the  spirit  of  that  liberty  which  they  fought  for  and  won  ; 
make  them,  by  instinct  as  well  as  by  institutions,  entirely 
unfitted  for  those  forms  which  suit  the  cramped  but 
refined  communities  of  the  old  world.  They  should  learn 
that  Providence  hasJ  given  them  a  country  and  a  constitu- 
tion, in  which  physical  and  moral  combinations  are 
beautifully  blended,  for  the  welfare  of  many  millions  of 
human  beings,  provided  they  will  understand,  in  a  spirit 
of  humble  gratitude,  the  goods  which  God  has  showered 
on  them.  They  should  know  that  the  concurrent  testi- 
monies of  the  wisest  men  pronounce  the  state  of  midway 
enjoyment,  between  the  voluptuousness  of  high  station 
and  the  miseries  of  low  life,  as  the  best  and  happiest 
for  mankind  ;  that  they  themselves  are  in  possession  of 
that  very  state,  without  excessive  wealth,  and  free  from 
pinching  want ;  untrammeled  by  the  gorgeousness  of 
monarchy,  untempted  by  feudal  pomp,  uncursed  by 
pauperism  ;  and  that  thus  the  free  population  of  the 
United    States    is    the    wholesale    realisation    of   that 
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desiJeratum,  so  longed  for  by  the  ardent  philanthropists 
of  Europe. 

With  thankfulness  to  Heaven  the  people  of  America 
should  understand  all  tliis.  But  they  should  also  know, 
that  if  to  possess  these  advantages  be  a  blessing,  if  it 
be  a  duty  to  preserve  them,  their  permanent  security 
must  arise,  not  merely  from  the  conviction  that  a  loftier 
order  of  civilisation  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  insti- 
tutions, but  that  it  is  incompatible  with  their  own  nature, 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  beyond  their  reach. 

A  thousand  illustrations  might  be  given,  to  impress 
these  truths  upon  the  American  people.  JIany  arguments 
might  be  urged — and  some  may  be  found  scattered 
through  this  book — to  prove  tliera.  They  rise  up  on 
every  hand.  The  United  States  is  designed  by  God'a 
destiny  for  the  greatest  well-being  of  the  greatest  number; 
but  that  well-being  is  to  be  found  in  a  simple,  economical 
existence,  which  makes  the  country  a  paradise  of  me- 
diocrity, but  of  nothing  more.  Genuine  Democracy  can 
produce  nothing  more.  To  be  consistent  with  itself,  it 
wants  nothing  more  for  its  disciples  than  a  medium  quality 
in  mind  and  manners,  respectabiHty  of  talent,  moderate 
acquirements,  unpresuming  tastes  ;  no  meretricious  orna- 
ments nor  lu^turious  displays  ;  homely  hving,  plain  attire, 
industry,  integrity,  and  truth.  These  are,  as  I  understand 
the  question,  the  component  parts  of  the  social  and  political 
system  alone  suited  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Let 
Democracy,  then,  stand  rooted  there  and  flourish,  like  tha 
tree  of  life.  Let  no  offshoot  of  Koyalty,  or  its  associate 
honors,  be  grafted  on  its  stem  ;  no  shields  of  pretence  be 
hung  upon  its  branches.  Let  its  blossoms  and  fruits  be 
unmixed  with  foreign  flowers  or  artificial  essences.  Let 
those  who  bask  under  its  broad  canopy  be  content  with  ita 
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protecting  shade,  nor  seek  the  glare  of  distinctions  which 
would  tmt  bring  their  unfitness  into  grotesque  and 
disparaging  relict 

If  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  American  people  would 
do  great  service  to  the  country,  they  must  renounce  their 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  gradually  sink  into  that  state  of 
decent  distinction,  which  is  sure  to  be  accorded  to  the 
possessors  of  education  and  the  moderate  elegancies  of 
life.  If,  instead  of  rolHng  up  the  hill  the  huge  and  still- 
returning  stone  of  hopeless  pretension,  they  would  remove 
the  few  pebbles  that  obstruct  their  path,  they  would  become 
ten  times  happier,  and  a  thousand  times  more  respect- 
able than  they  are.  It  is  really  pitiable  to  witness  their 
present  course  of  self-inflicted  torment,  and  of  desperate 
pubUc  mischief.  Individual  instances  illustrate,  and  very 
often  explain,  great  public  principles.  I  will  therefore 
mention,  that  within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  (perhaps  it  would  require  a  sling  to  reach 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  circle  involved)  there  live  the 
sons  of  three  grocers — all  of  different  names — two  brotliers 
who  themselves  kept  retail  tape  and  thread-shops,  two 
others  who  were  working  farmer's  boys  ;  a  man  who  was 
a  journeyman  printer ;  another  the  cabin  boy  of  a  ship, 
and  several  others  of  like  origin,  who,  not  content  with 
their  present  position  of  great  wealth  and  respectability, 
are  imbued  with  the  most  ludicrous  spirit  of  what  they  call 
"  aristocratical  distinction."  These  mistaken  individuals, 
and  others  of  their  kind,  despise  the  people  from  whom 
they  are  sprung,  loath  democratic  principles  which  have 
fostered  their  fortunes,  and  sigh  for  the  enjoyment  of 
lordly  associations.  If  a  foreigner  of  title  visits  America, 
they  are  ready  to  lay  themselves  at  his  feet.  They  boast 
of  their  intimacy,  and  they  at  times  strive  to  prove  it  by 
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a  familiarity,  vulgar  in  this  case,  but  wliich  they  rarely 
use  towards  each  other  where  it  would  be  becoming.     I 
have  heard  a  couple  of  attorneys,  call  by  his  name,  but' 
■without  his  title  of  courtesy,  (as  one  might    say,  "  How^ 
d'ye  do,  iSmith  ^     Jones,  will  you  drink  wine  with 
the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl,  himself  an  ex-cabinet  ministf 
of  England.    And,  in  another  instance,  I  knew  one  of  thi 
quondam  tape-scllera  above  alluded  to,  boast  that,  "  h( 
and  (Lord)  A.  sat  together  and  talked  matters  over,  mai 
to  man,  as  equals  ought  to  do."    This  deplorable  presum] 
tion  is  wide-spread  among  the  "fashionable  society" 
the    American   cities.     Tainted    with  this   longing   after 
nobility,  and  with  a  belief  in  their  own  fitness  to  mix 
equal  terms  with  its  highest  ranks,  they  have  no  sympathy 
with   their  fellow  plebeians,  to  stand  aloof  from  whoi 
companionship  is  their  greatest  pride.*     Yet  these  pel 
sons,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  are  conscious  of  tl 
fruitiessness  of  the  struggle  which  consumes  them.     But 
verily  believe  they  are  not  aware  of  its  being  the  great 
prima,ry  cause  of  the  evils  it  is  opposed  to.     For  that 
there  are  serious  evils  existing  in  the  administration  of 
democratic  principles  is  too  tnae  :  and  I  proceed  to  point 
out  some  of  them.  J 

Being   firmly    convinced   that  Democracy,    as    purely™ 
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■   I  ones  asked  sn  Aiapriou.Q  lady  wlio  had  beou  in  England,  and  had  formed  » 
chmoo  ttcquaintimooabip  witli  n,  few  pcraoQS  of  title,  if  she  aver  gave  thain  in  her 
carreapoudeace  aketcbea  of  tlio  dtffureut  licaja  of  iife  in  Amencn,  aa  oompa: 
with  those  of  Europe)     "Oh,  no,"  replied  ahe,  "it  would  bo  of  no 
rannnera  of  porsons  of  refinement  are  the  Bame  in  ftU  countriea."     "  Very  ti 
mid  I.      But  I  could  dqC  help   reuuiking  (to  injself)  tbat  we  wi 
moment  sittiug  on  the  bench  before  a  country  ale-house  where  the  lad;  h 
lodpng  for  tbe  summer,  three  or  tour  coarse  men  drinking,  chewing  tobaca 
(( wlero,  witbiu  a  few  feet  of  us;  and  tbs  liulf'B  sister,  a  great  or 
Americoa  " fikshiouebte  society,"  val king  towards  us  with  some  "beaux" 
"belles" — all  reeking  from  the  effects  of  sn  August  match  at  nine 
bowlinj;  illej  hard  by. 
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admimstered  as  may  be  consistent  with  human  imj>erfoc- 
tion,  is  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  American 
people,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  excesses  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  consequence  of  the  undue  oppositiou  it  meets 
from  the  Whig  party,  under  whatever  designation  that 
disjointed  party  may  assume. 

The  Democrats,  incensed  at  its  inconsiderate  efifurts 
to  create  a  separate  political  class,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  gradations  of  social  life  in  one  great 
and  united  community,  are  provoked  into  a  furious  dis- 
regard of  aU  the  measures  of  their  opponents.  Many  of 
these  would  be,  if  wisely  worked  out,  great  blessings  to 
the  country.  But  turned  as  they  hare  been  into  instru- 
ments of  misrule,  injuring  the  people  at  large,  and  bene- 
fiting only  individual  capitalists  and  corjx>rate  bodie«, 
they  have  become  odious  to  the  Democrats,  wljo  confound 
the  action  of  the  machine  with  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  formed,  and  reject  a  whole  sj'stem  from  disgust  at  its 
abuses. 

This  may  be  called  a  primary  symptom  of  'Immfi  jn  the 
body  politic  of  American  democracy.  And  this  having 
been  checked,  by  the  {iEulure  of  their  opj>oneTjt«^  plants,  th^ 
secondary  symptoms  break  out,  in  the  shafK;  of  an 
inveterate  determination  to  frame  measures  of  doep 
mischief^  merely  because  they  are  violent  contrasts  to 
those  they  have  succeeded  in  defeating.  Medio  tutiJuimuM 
ibis  is  a  maxim  they  will  not  understand.  Escaping 
Scylla,  they  are  swallowed  by  Charybdis.  I  wish  I  had 
less  hackneyed  illustrations  at  hand  ;  and  still  more,  that 
the  cases  were  less  frequent  to  which  they  may  bo  applied. 
But  they  are  so  abundant,  that  in  enumerating  some,  I  nm 
the  risk  of  being  thought  to  exclude  the  rest,  although  all 
are  equally  palpable. 

TOL.   I.  u 
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I    must   here    remark,  that    many    questions  of  vitai 
iraportauco  are    not   exclusively    party    questions.     The 
leaders  on  either  side  often  agree  on  some  of  those,  whea, 
their  followers  are  much  divided  in  opinion.     Persoi 
interests  h;ive  naturally  great  influence  on  these  "opi 
questions."      And    the    wild    fluctuations    in    individi 
opinions  make  it  difficult  to  fix  ou  what  are,  or  are  nol 
steady  points  of  agreement  with  the  separate  parties. 

As  examples  of  the  open  qiiestions  alluded  to,  I  nia^ 
mention  the  veto  power  possessed  by  the  President  of  tl 
Union,    in  common  with  the  Governors  of  the  Sevei 
States  ;  and  the  right  of  re-election  to  his  high  office,  ft 
a  second  term,  on  the  expiration  of  the  first,  of  four  yei 
duration. 

Passing  by  all  consideration  of  the  Veto  Power,  that 
most  important,  complicated,  and  questionable  privilege, 
I  can  speak  with  more  confidence  on  the  subject  of  the 
re-election  of  the  President,  and  say  without  hesitation, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  po8itiv;e  evils  tliat  afflict  the 
country.      From  the  very  first  day  a  President  entei 
on    his  duties,  ay  even  before  his  inaugural   address 
dehvered,  he  begins  a  system  of  electioneering,  designi 
and  deliberate,  and  even  if  lie  has  the  tact  to  conceal  il 
nothing  restrains  his  partisans  from  openly  proceeding 
the  work.     The  President,  therefore,  elected  by  a  part; 
is  a  party  leader  ;  and  wlien  its  conduct  degenerates  ini 
factious  proceedings   ho  becomes  tlic  head  of  a  factioi 
This  is,  indeed,  the  inevitable  condition  of  his  lot.     No  mi 
placed  in  that  elevated  position  could  venture  to  indi 
in  any  feeling  of  magnanimity,  if  peradventure  he  pos- 
sessed   any  such,  or  a  generous  forbearance  towai-da  a 
political   opponent,    or  a   sense   of  justice   as   between 
pohtical  sects.     The  President  cannot  afford  to  forget  tl 
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wrongs  done  to  him  as  an  individual.  His  personal 
prejudices  do  not  become  merged  in  his  official  duties.  If 
even  his  own  ambition  be  satisfied  by  the  one  election 
which  has  gained  him  his  four  years*  tenure  of  power,  the 
honour  of  his  party,  to  say  nothing  of  their  interests,  is 
at  stake ;  and  for  their  sake,  if  not  for  his  own,  he  is 
pledged  to  labour  for  his  re-election.  Scarcely  any  man, 
however,  can  resist  on  his  own  acoouut  alone  the  tempta- 
tion of  retaining  as  long  as  possible  the  rank  that  places 
him  on  a  level  with  crowned  heads,  that  gives  his  family 
precedence  by  courtesy  in  the  European  courts,  that  fills 
his  hands  with  home  patronage,  makes  him  the  free  tenant 
of  the  finest  house,  and  gives  him  the  enjoyment  of  the 
largest  income  in  the  country  ;  for  scarcely  any  other  man 
could  venture,  in  the  teeth  of  public  watchfulness  and 
envy,  to  spend  on  his  mere  living  5000/.  a-year.  It  is 
true  that  Harrison  avowed,  and  that  Tyler  pretended  to, 
an  objection  to  re-election.  But  had  the  first  lived  long 
enough,  his  party  would  no  doubt  have  induced  him  to 
withdraw  his  avowal ;  while  the  latter  within  two  years  of 
his  expressed  determination  to  serve  but  for  one  term,  was 
notoriously  labouring,  through  every  imaginable  means, 
to  create  a  party,  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs  whom  he 
betrayed,  and  the  Democrats  who  rejected  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  second  nomination. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  few 
friends  forms  a  curious  episode  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country.  It  produced  instances  of  the  most  flagrant 
abandonment  of  party  by  certain  public  men,  and  a 
defiance  of  principle  by  the  party  they  seceded  from. 
The  Whigs  en  masse  at  this  epoch  (1843)  cut  a  most 
deplorable  figure,  split  up,  divided,  disjointed ;  their 
majority  in  the  Congress  dissolved  in  April  of  that  year, 
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having  effected  nothing  good  for  the  country  or  creditable 
to  themselves  during  a  long  session  ;  and  several  of  their 
foremost  men,  such  as  Webster,  Spencer,  Wise,  and 
Gushing,  having  altogether  abjured  their  political  creed, 
either  from  views  of  personal  preferment,  or  jealousy  of 
the  master  spirit  of  their  old  party,  Henry  Clay, 

Tyler  by  hia  vetos  of  the  several  bills  for  the  re-estab- 
Ushmeut  of  a  National  Bank,  sent  up  to  him  by  ratlicr 
large  majorities  of  the  Whig  Congress,  under  Clay's 
dictation,  no  doubt  saved  the  Union  from  a  great  con- 
vulsion. But  in  this  he  gained  little  personal  credit,  and 
lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  do  a  really  great  thing  without  acquiring  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  man. 

The  right  of  re-election  for  a  second  term,  objection- 
able as  it  is,  can  be  defended  on  some  plausible  grounds, 
one  of  which,  mentioned  by  De  Tocqueville,  is  that  "it 
may  inspire  the  President  with  the  hope  of  carrying  into 
execution,  undertakings  for  the  public  good."  But  the 
strongest  point  in  its  favour  is  that  Washington,  having 
established  the  practice  of  declining  a  third  election,  and 
all  his  successors  having  followed  his  example,  a  compro- 
mise of  the  question  seeras  to  be  admitted  ;  and  the 
chances  of  one  re-election  are  increased,  as  it  is  a  measure 
which  would  practically  exclude  the  iudividual  from  ever' 
again  entering  the  lists. 

The  result  of  President  Buchanan's  professed  reluctaad 
to  being  elected  for  even  a  second  term  is  yet  to  be  set 
Those  who  know   him,   and  have  observed  hia  politic! 
career,  will  be  scarcely  surprised  to  see  him  again  in  thi 
field  in  1860.     The  Ultras    of  his  party  are  already,  iaVl 
1858,  preparing  the  public  for  such  a  movement. 
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Pablic  meetiiig  of  W^oome— Mr.  Webatcr  s  Speedi— <>onoealoMiii  of  truth  by 
Pablie  men — ^Dbmor  grrcn  to  Mr.  Webstar — ErpUnat-ory  Speech  at  the 
IXnner — Genenl  Tiew  of  hk  Career— Comperison  with  OX^oimeU — The 
Harnsbuig  Conrentioii— Death  of  Mr.  Webster. 

My  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Webster  was  in  London,  in 
June  1839.  Having  received  a  letter  of  introduction  for 
him,  addressed  to  Boston,  where  I  had  hoped  to  deliver  it, 
but  finding  that  he  had  reached  England  when  I  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing,  I  called  upon  him  at  his  hotel.  The 
impression  this  interview  made  on  me  was,  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  man  whose  physical  appearance  conveyed 
such  evidence  of  intellectual  power.  Besides,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  manner.  Without  being  polished,  there 
was  an  air  in  it  that  seemed  derived  from  a  consciousness 
of  superiority,  rather  than  from  any  training  in  a  school 
of  good-breeding.  Webster's  whole  look  and  tone  were 
massive,  but  not  heavy.  His  personal  bulk  was  relieved 
by  the  fine  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  brilliant 
eyes,  deep  set,  and  overhung  by  large  brows  and  a  lofty 
forehead,  shone  like  the  signal  lights  of  genius. 

When  I  called  on  him  a  dignitary  of  the  church  was 
sitting  with  him,  and  had  he  desired  a  contrast  to  bring 
out  his  own  fine  bearing  into  effective  relief  he  could  not 
have    better    chosen ;    the  patronising,    yet    somewhat 
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sycophantic  tone  of  Iiia  revereiid  visitor  beiiig  the  vei 
antithesis  of  his  own. 

Half  an  hour's  conversation,  cliiefly  on  America,  gava' 
me  a  good  deal  of  information  for  my  guidance  on  my 
arrival  there.  Mr.  Webster  offered  me  some  letters  for 
Boston  (which  he  however  forgot  to  send  to  me),  and  in 
p^\  he  said  he  impressed  me  with  a  conviction  in  his  good 
sense,  the  only  quality  he  had  then  any  opportunity  of 
displaying.  I  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  visit  Ireland  1 
He  replied  that  it  had  not  at  all  entered  into  his  plan  ; 
that  he  greatly  regrttted  being  obliged  to  go  even  to 
Paris,  for  his  wish  was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  Eng- 
land, the  great,  indeed  the  sole  object  of  interest  to  him 
in  Europe.  I  was  asked  to  meet  him  at  a  party  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town  ;  and,  sailing 
for  New  York  within  a  week,  my  next  meeting  with  him 
was  in  Boston,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 

On  his  return  from  his  voyage  his  fellow-citizens 
naturally  very  anxious  to  hear  what  he  thought  of  Europe, 
and  of  England  in  particular  ;  besides  which,  they  wished 
to  have  hia  opinion  on  tlie  subject  of  the  recent  election  in 
Massachusetts,  the  results  of  which  -were  not  just  then 
definitively  known,  hut  which  were  pretty  generally  con- 
jectured by  the  Whig  party  to  have  been  unfavourable  to 
their  candidate,  Edward  Everett.  He  was,  however,  still 
in  his  place  as  Governor,  which  he  had  held  for  four  or 
five  years,  until  the  votes  should  undergo  the  strict 
scrutiny  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  It  was  decided 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  and  citizens  at 
large  to  welcome  Mr.  Webster  and  hear  his  sentiments  on 
Old  and  New  England,  The  hall  in  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  hoida  its  sittings  was  chosen,  and  a  di 
announcement  was  made  of  the  projected  meeting. 
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Governor  Everett,  with  his  usual  kindness,  gave  me 
notice  of  it,  and  took  me  with  him  on  the  evening 
appointed.  We  found  Mr.  Webster  in  one  of  the  ante- 
rooms surrounded  by  political  friends.  He  received  me 
very  cordially.  I  spoke  but  a  few  words  to  him,  just  to 
welcome  him  and  introduce  my  son ;  but  I  thought  his 
whole  air  and  manner  to  those  who  pressed  round  and 
conversed  with  him  was  as  different  as  was  possible  fi-om 
the  unembarrassed  frankness  which  had  struck  me  so  nnich 
in  London.  He  seemed  ponderous,  consequential,  and 
constrained.  He  gave  me  the  notion  of  an  actor  studying 
one  part  while  he  was  playing  another.  His  mind  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  what  he  was  about  to  say 
to  the  public,  while  he  spoke  to  his  friends  as  though  he 
was  giving  them  merely  words,  not  thoughts.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  hour  for  opening  the  meeting  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Webster,  preceded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  followed  by  Governor 
Everett,  and  a  large  group  of  personal  friends,  advanced 
into  the  hall. 

The  scene  was  impressive  from  its  strange  mixture  of 
gloom  and  animation.  The  room  is  a  handsome  and  con- 
venient one.  The  member's  benches  are  raised  one  above 
the  other  in  a  semicircular  form.  There  are  two  galleries, 
and  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  is  on  a  raised  platform,  with 
seats  at  either  side  for  clerks  and  secretaries.  Every 
place  was  full,  and  all  the  standing  room  occupied.  I 
dare  say  there  were  altogether  1500  persons.  In  the 
chair  was  Mr.  King,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the 
members  of  that  body  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  then  in  session  at  Boston,  being  present, 
and  the  rest  of  the  auditory  was  composed  of  the  citizens 
at  large.      Immense    applause    hailed    Mr.    Winthrop's 
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announcement  of  Webster's  approacli ;  and  when  I  got 
within  the  body  of  the  house,  all  this  boisterous  enthusiasm 
seemed  at  first  as  though  it  proceeded  from  a  hidden 
audience ;  so  wretchedly  was  the  place  hghted  by  a  few 
scattered  lamps  stuck  here  and  there  against  the  walla, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  a  face  at  ten  yards 
distance.  While  the  cheering  went  on  this  was  rather 
exciting  than  depressing,  from  the  wild  solemnity  It  threw 
on  the  scene.  But  when  that  ceased  it  was  inconceivably 
unpleasant. 

Mr.  King  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  short,  animated, 
and  appropriate  address  of  welcome  to  the  returned 
traveller  ;  and,  among  other  things,  said  truly  that  "  No 
private  individual  had  ever  met  a  more  distinguished 
reception  in  a  foreign  land  than  Mr.  Webster  had  bet 
honoured  with  in  the  mother  country."  This  prefa( 
being  over,  the  hero  of  the  scene  took  his  station  on  th( 
platform  close  beside  the  President's  chair,  and  commenci 
his  speech. 

He  began  heavily  and  coldly.  His  voice  was  loud  ant 
sonorous,  but  neither  deep  nor  musical.  Its  tone  bore  m 
proportion  to  the  appearance  or  the  gestures  of  the  man  : 
it  was  like  an  insufficient  sound  proceeding  from  a  splendid 
looking  instrument.  It  filled  the  hall,  but  did  not  sink 
into  the  heart.  I  was  disappointed  ;  but  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Wait,  wait  awhile  for  the  sense,  never  mind  the  sound. 
What  a  6ne  opportunity  is  there  now  for  a  just  picture  of 
Enghsh  generosity,  hospitality,  and  appreciation  of  merit 
With  what  gratitude  will  he  speak  of  the  kindness  h< 
received — how  skilfully  he  will  disclaim  its  being  sho' 
out  of  consideration  for  him — how  soothingly  will  he 
that  it  was  from  respect  for  the  country  of  which  he 
considered    the   representative — how    beautifully  will   hi 
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improTe  this  opportunity  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  which 
bind  the  people  together — what  a  link  wfll  he  this  night 
show  himself  to  be  in  the  chain  of  social  and  political 
sjmpathieSy  which,  in  spite  of  eTerj  discrepancT^  joins  the 
two  great  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  ! "" 

I  did  wait  awhile — a  short  while.  I  was  not  kept  long 
in  suspense.  After  a  few  phrases  of  acknowledgment  for 
bis  warm  reception  that  evening,  he  said,  turning  to  the 
President^  with  cold  and  callous  utterance  ;  "  Yes,  sir,  I 
met  with  attention  and  dvilitj  in  England.  I  observed 
closely  various  points  in  which  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  that  country  and  ours,  particularly  the  system  of 
agriculture,  which  you,  sir,  as  a  farmer,  would  appreciate,'* 
He  then  proceeded  to  assure  the  meeting  that  in  some 
things  English  farming  was  equal  to  American,  in  some 
things  inferior  ;  and  with  that  ended  every  allusion  to  his 
voyage,  to  his  visit,  or  to  the  great  country  which  had 
literally  showered  its  hospitalities  on  him  for  four  or  five 
consecutive  months.  He  turned  to  local  politics,  and 
talked  about  currency,  banking,  and  electioneering,  for  au 
hour  or  more.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  was  more 
disappointed  in  a  public  display.  Webster  was,  all  through, 
like  a  great  bird  whose  body  was  too  big  for  its  feathers  ^ 
which  strove  in  vain  to  rise,  but  which  could  never  got 
on  the  wing.  During  full  three-fourths  of  his  speech 
the  listeners  were  completely  dissatisfied  and  tired  out. 
Here  and  there  a  political  axiom  or  a  party  allusion 
familiar  and  agreeable  to  the  Whigs,  excited  some  small 
applause.  But  altogether,  the  address  was  as  dull,  and 
fell  as  heavily,  as  a  common-place  sermon  on  a  drowsy 
congregation.  When  we  broke  up,  not  one  person,  out  of 
the  hundreds  to  whom  I  was  more  or  less  known,  asked 
me,  with  their  usual  familiar  curiosity,  "  Well,  how  did  you 
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like  Ilim  ?  "     Every  one  seemed  anxious  to  got  away,  an(J 
to'  say  as  little  as  possible  about  what  was  spoken  or  whal 
was  unsaid.     Two  or  three  Englishmen  who  were  then 
were,  like  myself,  surprised  at  the  absence  of  that  lattei 
portion  (that  ought  to  have  been)  of  the  speech,     Ont 
gentleman,  long  accustomed  to  hear  the  best  specimens  o 
English  oratory,  parliamentary  and  other,  made  no  aecr« 
of  his  disgust  at  Mr.  Webster's  apparent  ingratitude,  ; 
pronounced  him  to  bo  a  speaker  far  below  mediocrity. 
think  I  should  have  agreed  with  this  opinion  had.it  uol 
been  from  the  force  of  first  impressions.     But  I  could  no< 
divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  Webster  was  a  man  of 
great  powers,  and  I  strove  to  account  for,  though  I  could 
not  possibly  excuse,  his  failure  on  such  a  fine  occasion  for  , 
a  most  effective  speech.      After  some  inquiry  into  i 
opinions  of   others,  and  a   due    balancing  of   my   ow 
notions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  double  action  c 
personal  conceit  and    political  sycophancy    was   at   th« 
bottom  of  the  secret.     He  was,  in  the  first  place,  resolvw' 
to  give  the  impression,  that  he  considered  the  reception  faA| 
met  in  England  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  he  wa( 
entitled  to,  and  not  deserving  of  any  particular  acknow- 
ledgment.    In  the  second,  ho  was  afraid  of  expre-ssing  his 
admiration  and  wonder  at  the  great  superiority  of  England 
over  America,  in  tliose  very  points  which  to  an  ambitious 
haughty,  and  "  aristocratical  "  parvenu  must  have  appeared 
the  most  important.     Wanting  the  candour  to  tell  the. 
truth,  the  tact  to  conceal  it  skilfully,  and  the  courage  t 
enter  on  a  subject  which  was  so  difficult  of  managementi 
he  shirked  it  altogether  ;  offering  another  instance  of  A 
leading  political  character  sacrificing  to  time-servingnei 
his  private  opinions,  and  a  new  feature  in  that  system 
concealment  of  the  truth  relative  to  other  countries,  whicd 
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is  a  main  source  of  American  self-sufficiency.  Their 
speakers  and  writers  have  very  rarely  the  manliness  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  immense  superiority  in 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  of  the  liberal  countries  in 
Europe  over  their  own.  This  has  its  source  in  the  extreme 
cautiousness  of  the  national  character,  degenerating  into 
cunning  and  timidity,  and  acting  on  a  vanity,  which,  if 
properly  managed,  might  form  a  fine  element  in  it,  but 
which,  thus  pandered  to,  appears  one  of  its  worst 
traits.  Having  long  kept  the  people  ignorant  of  their 
relative  position,  in  regard  to  moral  characteristics,  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  having 
left  all  standards  of  comparison  imknown  to  them  except 
the  negroes  and  the  Indians ;  having  thus  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  presumptuous  pride,  they  are  now  obliged 
to  bow  down  before  the  idol  they  have  raised  ;  and  the 
subserviency  which  is  really  and  truly  a  cause,  is  taken 
for  a  consequence. 

This  is  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  people  of  this 
great  country,  and  to  its  institutions.  Had  public  men  of 
talent  a  proportionate  share  of  integrity,  and  did  they 
firmly  but  gently  display  the  popular  errors,  and  show  the 
points  to  be  improved  and  the  means  of  improvement,  I 
am  convinced  the  people  would  listen  to,  learn,  and 
practise  every  such  lesson.  But  as  it  is,  they  have 
certainly  acquired  a  false  estimate  of  themselves  in  the 
mass,  while  they  have  nevertheless  not  failed  to  discover 
the  motives  of  their  truckling  leaders.  They  hear  their 
discourses,  they  elect  them  to  offices,  they  are  proud  of 
their  talents  ;  but  they  have  no  respect,  no  love,  no 
gratitude  towards  them.  They  Kke  to  be  flattered,  as  who 
does  not  ?  but  they  hold  the  flatterers  cheap.  They  are 
aware  that  the  adventurers  whom  they  elevate  to  place 
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value  them  only  as  the  steps  that  lead  to  eminence  ;  and 
having  placed  those  persons  there,  for  the  purposes  of  state 
necessity,  as  they  would  put  piece  upon  piece  to  complete 
a  combination  of  machinery,  they  make  them  work  as 
long  as  they  are  wanted  ;  and  when  the  turn  is  served 
they  cast  them  aside  to  rot  and  mat,  knowing  that  how- 
ever either  one  party  or  the  other,  the  public  or  the  indi- 
vidual, might  have  suffered  during  the  connection,  there 
could  not  at  any  rate  be  any  love  lost  between  them. 

This  question  of  the  indifference  shown  to  public  men 
after  their  time  of  service,  as  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say,  in  reference  to  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
that  republics  are  ungrateful,  and  thus  settle  the  question. 
But  then  another  suggests  itself — why  should  ingratitude 
be  in  the  nature  of  republicans  more  than  in  that  of 
people  living  under  another  form  of  government  1  In- 
gratitude is  certainly  not  a  popular  vice  inherent  in  man- 
kind. It  is  rather  an  individual  failure  than  a  puhhc  fault. 
The  vices  of  the  people  are  positive.  Ingratitude  is  merely 
negative.  Profusion  of  reward  for  public  services  is  more 
congenial  to  general  feeling  than  a  stingy  indifference. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  popular  turn,  whether  for  parsi- . 
mony  or  prodigality,  it  in  a  great  degree  depends  on  those 
who  influence  the  public  mind.  The  masses  are  always 
led.  However  the  many  may  speak  or  act,  their  tone  is 
derived  from  the  few.  And  I  Lave  no  doubt  that  did  the 
people  of  America  see  broad  instances  of  manliness,  inde- 
pendence, and  honour,  in  their  public  men,  they  would  treat 
them  with  a  corresponding  measure  of  recompense.  This 
is  in  seeming  a  digression  from  the  matter  of  this  sketch  ; 
but  I  think  the  sequel  will  prove  it  to  be  germane  to  it. 

The  whole  Whig  party  of  Boston  being  dissatisfied  with, 
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Daniel  Webster's  appearance  in  his  single  individual 
character,  resolved  on  giving  him  aoother  opportunity  in 
a  more  exciting  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  hall  of  Representative  legislation.  A  day  was 
fixed  on  for  a  public  dinner  ;  the  great  room  at  the 
United  States  Hotel,  which  can  accommodate  between 
300  and  400  persons,  was  engaged  ;  a  subscription  liat 
was  opened  and  at  once  filled  up,  hundreds  who  were 
^  anxious  to  attend  being  unable  to  obtain  tickets.  An 
nvilatioa  was  sent  to  me  by  the  committee ;  and  I 
*ra8  not  sorry  at  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  people  of 
'  Boston,  and  through  them,  those  of  the  whole  Union, 
know  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Webster  had  been  treated 
in  England,  the  account  of  which  he  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  allowed  his  countrymen  to  learn  at  second 
hand. 

The  entertainment  on  this  occasion  was  of  high  interest 

fcGovernor  Everett  presided  ;  the  principal  functionaries  of 

mUhe  state  were  present  ;  and  several  guests  from  other 

vfiarts  of  the  Union  with  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  English, 

land  others,  took  from  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  local 

larty  feast.     Everett  was,  as  usual,  fluent  and  eloquent  in 

Kliis  prefaces  to  the  various  prepared  toasts,  particularly 

iat  which  ushered  the  main  one  of  the  evening,  "  the 

liealth  of  Daniel  Webster,"  and  which  called  on  him  in 

Iplain  terms  to  enter  more  at  large  into  a  detail  of  his 

recent  visit  to  Europe. 

Webster  rose,  somewhat  more  animated  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  but  still  without  any  of  the  buoyancy  or 
which  a  scene  of  festivity  and  a  willing  audience 
naturally  excite  in  the  person  so  honoured.  The  fact 
was,    his  subject   weighed   him    down.      There    was    no 

t  feeling  to  lift  him  upwards.     He  dragged  on  for  a 
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while,  telling  what  he  felt  and  thought,  that  is  aa  much  of  ' 
it  as  he  dared  to  tell.  He  did  not  confess  his  admiration 
for  the  Tory  nobility  and  their  principles  ;  his  contempt 
for  the  liberal  ministers,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  radicals; 
nor  did  he  venture  to  speak  of  "  the  dear  Duke,"  whom  he  4 
afterwards  publicly  wrote  to  with  such  familiarity.  He  * 
said  nothing  disparaging  of  the  Queen.  But  every  one  of 
those  topics  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  favourite  ones  with 
him  in  private  society.  On  this  occasion,  ho  declared  that 
the  objects  which  chiefly  struck  him  with  admiration  in  i 
England  were, — what  does  the  reader  think  1  The  1 
splendid  evidences  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  munificencet 
The  vast  amount  of  shipping  ?  The  great  manufacturing 
establishments?  The  magnitude  of  London,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  country  residences  ? — not  at  all.  But  "  the  i 
pictuvestjueness  of  some  old  ruins,  and  the  deep  verdure  j 
of  the  meadows  and  pasture-land."  He  really  and  truly  1 
said  little  more  than  that  about  old  England.  But  whea  J 
he  passed  on  to  France,  his  wonderment  at  Louis  Philippe's  A 
greatness  and  his  attachment  to  America  knew  no  bounds.  J 
Of  France,  where  he  certainly  dined  with  the  King,  but  I 
where  he  lived  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  mere  1 
bird  of  passage,  he  spoke  warmly.  Of  England,  he  had  J 
literally  nothing  at  all  to  say.  I  was  more  and  more  J 
anxious  to  say  something  for  him  ;  and  when  in  the  I 
coui-se  of  the  evening  Governor  Everett  proposed  my  i 
health,  introduced  by  some  very  kind  remarks,  I  rose,  I 
and  after  making  some  brief  allusions  to  the  subject  1 
of  the  toast,  I  turned  to  that  which  was  uppermost  iai 
my  mind,  and  I  trust  that  the  circumstances  of  the  casaf 
will  excuse  my  introducing  here  a  portion  of  what  1 1 
said  : — 
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past  been  the  record  of  that  yisit,  which  is  now  matter  of  Mr. 
Webster's  private  history ;  but  it  has  been  obvious  to  me  that  \e 
labours  under  what  will  probably  be  always  a  difficulty  to  him  when 
he  makes  any  allusion  to  the  honours  he  so  justly  received.  For  the 
mingled  dignity  and  modesty  of  a  superior  mind,  always  makes  its 
possessor  shrink  from  enlarging  on  the  triumphs  of  which  he  has 
been  himself  the  hero.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  abstain  ^m 
stating  here,  that  the  terms  to  which  the  dignified  reserve  of  your 
distinguished  guest  restrained  him  in  speaking  of  his  receptions  in 
the  country  where  I  first  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  were  as 
far  short  of  what  was  due  to  him  as  they  were  of  the  warmth,  the 
cordiality,  the  enthusiasm,  which  were  felt  towards  him  in  every 
circle  of  society,  and  by  all  those  who  hurried  to  receive  him. 

**  The  name  of  Webster  Vas  well  known  in  England. — But  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  greatesb  possessor  of  the  name,  that  he  was 
confounded  by  some  of  the  people  of  London  with  other  distin- 
guished men  who  bear  it.  I  was  applied  to  by  several,  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  for  its  being  known  that  I  was  coming  to 
America,  some  (particularly  among  my  Irish  friends)  thought  I 
should  know  everything  that  was  passing  there.  One  gentleman 
asked  me  if  Mr.  Webster  Was  coming  to  England  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  dictionary,  another  if  he  proposed  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  chemistry — and  so  on.  But  the  world  of  London  was 
soon  set  right  as  to  who  was  coming,  by  several  Americans,  who 
hailed  with  generous  pride  the  arrival  of  a  great  compatriot  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  if  Mr.  Webster  obtained,  as  I  think  will  be 
admitted,  the  honours  of  a  social  triumph  in  England,  no  one 
certainly  was  more  forward  or  more  zealous  than  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  American  minister,  in  hanging  up  the  garlands  and  strewing  the 
flowers  on  his  path. 

**  Mr.  Webster  at  length  arrived ;  and  then,  sir,  the  most  eminent 
in  title,  rank,  and  intellect,  hastened  to  ofier  him  their  welcome. 
The  mansions  of  the  great,  and  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  were 
thrown  open  to  him.  Visiting  cards  and  cards  of  invitation,  might 
be  gathered  in  packs  from  the  table  of  his  ante-room ;  and  I  may 
say,  almost  without  hyperbole,  that  the  pages  of  the  red  book— that 
record  of  the  power,  the  pride,  and  the  privileges  of  the  British 
nobility — were  strewn  as  offerings  at  the  threshold  of  his  hotel. 

"  I  speak,  sir,  as  an  eye-witness ;  for  I  was  in  London  at  the  time ; 
and  when  I  myself  went  to  tender  him  my  respects^  I  was  on  two 
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occaeions  unable  to  make  my  way  through  the  crowd  of  carriagejl 
and  viaitora,  and,  on  a  third  attempt,  was  assured  by  hia  servant  that, 
worn  out  hj  those  visita — those  acta  of  homage,  I  might  call  them,  to 
his  reputation  and  his  talents — he  had  lain  him  down  on  his  bed,  to 
dream,  no  doubt,  of  hia  happy  home,  to  which  he  has  bo  happiljrj 
returned.  fl 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  U  a  faint  sketch  of  a  small  portion  of  the  honounM 
paid  to  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  in  conferring  which  she  did  honour 
to  heraelf ;  and  the  best  atonement  I  can  now  make  jou  for  this 
long  but  true  narration,  is  to  make  the  moral  shorter  than  the  story. 

"And  what  is  the  moral  to  be  learned,  the  inference  to  he  drawn, 
the  pi'iuciple  to  be  inculcated,  by  this  interesting  and  eveutful  visit? 
It  is  that  the  people  of  England  are  anxious  and  ardent  to  hail  and 
to  receive  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  that  graduated 
scale  of  attention  due  to  public  reputation  or  to  private  respectability. 
Few  are  entitled  to  such  abundant  marks  of  honour  as  were  lavished 
on  Mr.  Webster,  for  he  was  considered  as  the  admitted  personifica- 
tion of  the  industry,  the  energy,  and  genius  of  a  great  and  powerful 
people  i  nor  will  I  go  the  extravagant  length  of  saying  that  every 
American  is  received  in  England  as  if  he  were  a  brother;  but  I  do 
Hay,  that  he  will  be  sure  of  meeting  the  cordial  reception  due  to  what 
Mr.  Webster  himself  has  designated  as  '  our  distant  relationa,  oar 
kith  and  kin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.'  " 

This  waa  well  received  ;  but  I  was  happy  to  find  tb^ 
of  all  the  Americans  present  no  one  seemed  to  perceiv^ 

any  lurking  satire  in  some  of  tlie  passages,  which  the  few 
Englishmen  present  might  have  suspected^     My  purpof 
was  completely  answered.     While  Webster  himself  was  so  ' 
well  pleased  that  he  thanked  me  with  evident  satisfaction  ; 
and  on  his  return  at  night  to  the  house  of  the  friends 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  he  repeated  almost  all  I  8ai(^ 
word  for  word,  walking  up  and  down  the  drawing-room 
as  his  handsome  and  agreeable  hostess  assured  me  some " 
time  afterwanla,  when  I   was  myself  admitted  to  terms 
of  intimacy,  I  may  say  of  friendship,  with  the  family. 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  subsequently  seeing  antl 
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^Hmowing  Mr.  Webster,  both  in  private  and  public  life  ;  in 

^^lis  home  at  Washington,  in  the  hotel  at  Boston  in  which 

we  lived  at  the  same  time  :  at  my  own  house  subsequently, 

_and  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  where  he  was  sometimes 

iasant,  but  mostly  dull,  and   more  than    once  nearly 

lorose,     I  have  seen  him  preside  in  the  Senate  pro  tem- 

vre,  and  officiate  at  the  White  House  as  prime  minister 

lecretary  of  state)  ;  I  have  heard  him  plead  before  the 

lupreme  Court  as  an  advocate ;  I  have  listened  to  him 

at  great  meetings  in  the  open  air  ;  and  sat  beside  liim 

at  public  dinners  under  canvas,  and  literally  sub  tegmine 

fngi.     But  often  as  I  have  heard  liini,  anxiously  as  I  have 

listened  to  him,  and  wiUing  as  I  was  that  his  performances 

should  come  up  to  his  reputation,  his  appearance,  and  his 

undoubted  talents,  I  may  truly  say,  that  he  never,  to  my 

notion,  reached  to  anytliing  Uke  the  height  I  expected, 

^^Jn  public  he  was  ponderous  rather  than    powerful.     In 

^■(eciety  he  had  none  of  the  lightness  of  a  man  of  the 

^HTorld,  nor  the  weight  of  a  man  of  genius.     He  declaimed, 

debated,  argued,  or  conversed,  according  to  the  occasions. 

But  in  all  the  frequent  times  I  have  enumerated,  I  never 

once  saw  him  put  his  audience  at  ease  with,  or  transport 

»^em  beyond,  themselves.  Judging  him  by  those  displays, 
$ft  by  comparison  with  his  contemporaries  and  countrymen, 
I  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  man  was 
ever  so  bepraised  beyond  his  merits.  As  to  the  statesmen, 
lawyers,  and  orators  of  Europe — O'Connell,  Brougham, 
Peel,  Macaulay,  Sheil,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Berryer,  he  cannot 
be  ranked  with  them  at  all.     In  elegance  of  style  and 

t  diction  he  was  inferior  to  Everett ;  in  fluency  and  quick- 
ness, to  Judge  Story  ;  in  bold  persuasiveness,  to  Clay  ;  in 
sententious  and  antithetical  terseness,  to  Calhoun  ;  in 
fervour  and  command  of  language,  to  Preston.     In  his 
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cause  before  tlic  Supreme  Court  (the  Massachusetts  ani 
Rhode  lalaiii]  Boundary  Question)  lie  failed.     I  cannot, 
fine,  believe  tbat  I  saw  Webster  in  his  best  days,  either  as 
orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  man  of  society  ;  yet  the  time  of  my 
acquaintanceship  with  him  was  the  period  of  his  gi*eatest 
exertion  and  greatest  triumph.     He,  in  common  with  all 
the  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  year  1839,  worked  with  a 
zeal  never  exceeded  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Democrats, 
and  the  election  of  Harrison  to  the  Presidency.     Their 
success  was  complete.    The  most  urgent  stimulants  exisi 
to  call  forth  their  liighest  powers,  and  particularly  in  thi 
case  of  Webster  ;  for,  independent  of  the  political  interest 
at  stake,  the  question  was  considered  as  one  of  socii 
cxietcncG   to  him  individually.     It  was  made  no  seen 
either  by  his  fi-iends  or  enemies,  that  his  linances  were  ii 
a  state  of  serious  derangement.    The  large  sums  of  mone; 
received  for  professional  services  during  a  long  life 
all  spent ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  for  ye; 
cliiefly  subsisted  on  contributions  from  his  Whig  partisans.1 
They  could  not  dispense  with  the  aid  of  his  talents,  in 
advo:;ating  their  cause  against  their  Loco-foco  adversarieB, 
They  wanted  him  in  Congress,  at  the  caucus,  on  the  stump. 
To  attend  to  all  the  political  duty  required  of  him  he  wj 
obliged  to  give  up  almost  all  the  profits  of  his  profession,' 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law.     Wlien  his  Whig 
friends  called  on  him  to  do  so,  had  he  rephed  "II  faut 
virre,"  they  could  not  retort,  "  Nous  n'en  roi/ons  pas  la 
1/Scessite;"  for  his  life  was  the  vital  spark  of  the  fedei 
cause — his  death  would  have  been  its  downfal.     Mone; 
therefore,  was  necessary  for  his  support,  and  the  partj 
supplied  it  freely.     His  connection  with  Nicholas  BiddJi 
and  the  United  States   Bank   was  not  mere  whispered 
insinuation  ;  and  wlien  the  explosion  of  that  concern,  ani 
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illie  imperfect  disclosures  of  Biildle  and  his  associates  go 
niich  agitated  the  public  mind,  every  oue  awaited,  but  in 

in,  for  the  explanation  of  large  sums  unaccounted  for, 
•  either  with  anticipated  exultation  or  shame,  as  the  list  of 
the  spoilers  might  or  might  not  have  disclosed  the  name 
of  Daniel  Webster. 

Hiswliole  career  has  proved  him  to  have  possessed 
that  ambition  which  seeks  power  for  the  sake  of  disjilay. 
which  yields  to  the  supremacy  of  prejudices,  and  which 
barters  for  vain  show  the  solid  independence  of  the 
mind.     Webster  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  state  of 

I  New  Hampshire.     A  scrambling  education  prepared  liim 
for  the  struggles  of  life.     He  first  tried  His  hand  as  a 
teboolmaster  in  a  neighbouring  village ;  but  soon  abandon- 
ing that  lino,  the  profession  of  the  law,  studied  at  small 
bxpense,  threw  him  on  the  readiest  road  to  fortune  in 
the  United  States.    His  talent  and  energy  soon  became 
remarkable  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  action  of  a  country 
town,  which  he  wisely  changed  for  the  more  extended  one 
afforded  by  the  city  of  Boston,     There  he  began  to  practise 
with  a  considerable  reputation,  and  found  a  fair  field  with 
^_  few  competitors.     He  quickly  gained  the    first  place  in 
^B^iblic  favour ;  and  had  he  been  as  prudent  as  ho  was 
^Hsnccessful,  he  must  soon  have  made  a  handsome  fortune. 
^H£ut  his  turn  for  expense  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  great  as 
^^Miis   thirst   for    distinction.      He    chose   to  vie    with    the 
^Hivealthy  merchants  of   the  city,  in  entcrtainmeuts  that 
^F  had  no  heart  in  them,  and  in  an  ostentation  which  gained 
H   liim  abundance  of  envy  and  unpopularity,  hut   neither 
admirers  nor  friends. 

The  popular  feeling  in  Boston  is  decidedly  adverse  to 

expensive    display,  even  from  those  who  caji  afford  it. 

v    is  held  in  hijrh   honour  ;  but   it   is  an  abstract 
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adoration  for  the  thing  itself  that  prevails,  without  a  dui 
appreciation  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  advaiitageousi; 
turned.     The  Bostonians  worship  wealth  in  the  mass, 
solid  ingots,  in  wholesale  existence  ;  but  they  do  not  like 
to  see  it  distributed,  even  in  usefulness.    They  would  never 
countenance  the  cutting  up  of  an  old  moon  into  little 
stars,  even  if  a  more  advantageous  radiation  of  light  wei 
to  be  the  result.     They  venerate  the  individual  groi 
linen  draper,  or  cotton  spinner,  who  has  realised  a  fortun( 
bought  or  built  a  fine  house,  and  who  lives  in  it  p; 
simoniously,  hoarding  his  dollars,  and  merely  paying  hi 
income  tax  when  called  on  by  the  assessors.     They  will 
elect  him  to  public  offices,  invite  him  to  the  city  enter- 
tainments, treat  him  with  respect,  and  call  liim  one  of 
their  "  first  men."     But  when  ho  dies  and  his  propertj' 
is  shared  among  his  children,  and  by  them  disbursed  ia' 
channels  of  general  utility,  neither  the  comparatively  poor 
successors  to  the  one  overgrown  capitalist,  nor  the  beyond- 
comparison  more  valuable  uses  to  which  the  wealth  is 
turned,  are  considered  with  much  favour.     The  tangibli 
mass  of  money  is  no  more.     He  who  identified  himsi 
with  it  is  gone.     The  altar  is  shattered,  and  the  high 
priest  out  of  sight ;  and  no  veneration  remains — because 
Oie  spirit  of  a  religious  feeling  does  not  exist,  in  the  worship 
which  the  Bostonians  pay  to  wealth. 

But  if  they  disapprove  of  expensive  habits,  even 
those  who  can  afford  them,  much  less  leniently  do  thi 
consider  a  profuse  expenditure  in  a  man  who  lives  as  may 
be  said  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who  wilfully  lays  himself 
open  to  inconvenience,  and  it  may  be  to  distress.  Webster's 
extravagance  was,  therefore,  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  poli- 
tical success.  His  talents  must  have  been  great  to  have, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  liis  party 
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their  greatest  proof  is  in  the  fiurt,  that  the  party  so  long 
continued  to  be  seU-mulcted  for  his  support.  Most 
fortunate  for  him  was  his  eleTati<m  to  office  as  secretary 
of  state,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  by  G^ienU 
Harrison,  immediately  on  the  latter  taking  possession  of 
the  Presidency,  in  March,  1841.  He  had  great  influence. 
His  patronage  gaye  him  the  power  to  name  or  recom- 
mend others  for  employment;  and  as  long  as  he  had 
strength  of  limbs  and  lungs  to  battle  for  his  party  in  the 
political  arena,  so  long  could  he  red^on  on  a  continuation, 
in  one  shape  or  other,  of  the  support  which  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  position.  But  had  he,  by  some  caprice  of 
faction  prematurely  lost  his  place ;  or,  by  some  fstiliu^ 
of  health,  his  Toice ;  or  had  he  lived  to  be  very  old  ;  woe 
to  him  I  America  is  not  the  country  where  a  public  and  a 
poor  man  may  meet  any  of  these  misfortunes  with 
impunity.  There  ia  no  gratitude  for  past  seryice,  no  com- 
passion for  present  want,  no  protection  against  future 
suffering.  Down  goes  the  individual  to  his  grave.  And 
the  best  wish  of  the  country — or,  indeed,  of  his  friends — 
is,  that  his  descent  may  be  as  rapid  as  his  rise  was  rough, 
and  Ids  elevation  insecure. 

A  parallel  and  a  contrast,  both  very  remarkable,  might 
be  traced  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Daniel  O'ConnoU, 
two  men  of  singular  contemporary  eminence.  Both  were 
of  obscure  origin ;  and  the  manner  in  which  each  con- 
sidered that  chance  circumstance  shows  the  occasional 
influence  of  political  institutions  on  the  highest  order 
of  intellect.  Webster,  so  far  imbued  with  an  intuitive 
republicanism,  looked  on  his  low  birth  with  pride,  as  the 
proof  of  his  individual  merit,  and  rose  in  his  own  esteem 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  his  public  elevation.  He 
boasted  of  his  early  struggles,  and  spoke  affectionately 
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of  the  log-cabin  in  which  he  was  "raised.'  O'Counel 
under  the  infection  of  aristocratical  yearnings,  laboured 
prove  himself  of  gentle  blood,  sunk  all  allusion  to 
plebeian  sonrce,  and  felt  no  offence  so  deeply  aa  the 
assertion  that  he  sprang  from  stich.  Yet  he  was  most 
emphatically  the  man  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  denied 
his  inborn  fellowship  ;  while  all  the  tendencies  of  Webster 
were  towards  the  would-be  uppei-  classes,  to  a  share  in 
whose  sympathies  he  disclaimed  all  birthright.  Theae 
startling  discrepancies  may  be  accounted  for  on  a  principle 
common  to  both  individuals.  They  were  equally  of  lavish 
habits  of  expense,  and  they  had  an  instinctive  sagacity 
that  taught  them  where  the  supplies  were  surest  to  be 
found.  In  free  America  the  rich  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  other  corporate  monopohes,  form  the  well  in  whii 
the  truth  (as  it  seemed  to  Webster's  vision)  was  to 
found.  He  accordingly  drained  it  to  the  bottom.  Ireland, 
where  rank  and  wealth  require  no  champion,  presents 
an  ocean  of  pohfcical  excitements,  through  whose  waves 
O'Connell  saw  the  pearl  of  popular  reward.  And  dowi 
to  its  troubled  depths  he  dived,  and  boldly  he  secured  tl 
hard-earned  prize.  Had  the  position  of  the  adventurertc 
been  reversed,  their  "  principles "  would  most  probably 
have  been  so  too.  But  their  efforts  to  uphold  distinctly 
opposite  interests  brought  them  again  upon  a  level.  They 
mutually  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  their  common  profession, 
the  law,  in  wliich  each  held  a  high  place,  for  the  parlia- 
mentary career,  in  which  they  were  equally  successful;  and 
they  both  accepted  without  scruple  the  large  remuneration 
afforded  by  tlie  classes  whose  political  advocates  they 
were.  But  here  the  superiority  of  O'Connell— rather  of 
chance  than  choice,  as  I  before  intimated — is  unquestion- 
able.   While  Webster  was  but  a  hirehng,  toiling  to  promt 
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the  selfish  objects  of  a  small  moneyed  minority,  O'Connell 
was  the  paid  representative  of  a  suffering  people.  If  paid, 
he  was  paid  openly — honourably — by  public  subscription, 
from  a  national  impulse  contributing  in  broad  daylight, 
in  the  temples  of  his  sect,  under  the  sanction  of  its 
priests,  of  which  his  enemies  would  make  a  reproach,  but 
which  were,  in  truth,  so  many  tributes  of  generous 
gratitude.  While  Webster  received  his  reward  in  igno- 
minious dribblets — notorious,  but  not  avowed — wrung 
from  party  necessities,  sordidly  acquired  and  grudgingly 
given. 

The  parallel  and  the  contrast  might  be  carried  ferther. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  striking  similarity 
that  existed,  and  which  is  more  striking  when  we  recal 
the  large  and  portly  persons,  and  the  commanding 
demeanour  of  each  individual,  and  the  great  influence 
exercised  by  both  over  their  political  adherents. 

In  manners,  as  in  features,  they  were,  however,  widely 
different.  The  swaggering  air  and  vulgar  countenance  of 
O'Connell  were  strongly  contrasted  by  the  heavy  gait  and 
dignified  lineaments  of  Webster.  But  still  power  was 
in  both  displayed,  with  equally  distinctive  marks,  and  the 
differences  were  more  national  than  individual ;  the  loose 
and  off-hand  bearing  of  the  Irishman  being  as  completely 
generic  as  was  the  cautious  and  uncordial  carriage  of 
the  Yankee. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  the  objects  of  the 
two  men,  arising  from  the  difference  of  poUtical  institu- 
tions, was  the  importance  of  obtaining  office  to  the  one, 
and  the  value  of  not  accepting  it  to  the  other.  The  cogent 
motives  prevaihng  with  O'Connell,  even  to  the  refusal  of 
official  dignity,  were  obvious.  But  a  distinguished  place 
is  of  paramount  necessity  to  a  statesman  in  the  United 
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States,    particularly  to    a    needy   one  ;     therefore    wen 
Webster's  exertions  long  directed   to   that    point.     Th^ 
post  of  senator  to  Congress  is  a  high  honour  ;    but  he  < 
course  always  looked  to  the  chief  prize  of  talent    auJ 
ambition — the    Presidency.      The    two    next    places 
gradation  are  those  of  Vice-President  and  Secretary  i 
State.     With  no  possible  chance  of  being  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States  by  a  majority  of  his  party, 
in  opposition  to  Clay,  Harrison,  or  Scott,  he  was  never- 
theless put  upon  the  list  by  some  of  his  adherents,  when  | 
general  union  of  the  Whigs  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  i 
convention,  in  the  year  1839,  to  choose  between  their 
four  rival  candidates,  and  fix  on  him  who  should  be  pro- 
nounced as  most  "  available,"  to  rally  all  shades  of  opinion,, 
overthrow   the   Democrats,   and    oust    their    man,    Vai 
Buron.  When  this  convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  ii 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  month  of  December  in  that  year,  it' 
was  soon  found  that  there  was  no  chance  for  Webster, 
and  his  name  was  not  brought  forward.     His  popularity 
was  evidently  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  associates,  i 
the  men    under  their   influence,    in    Massachu-setts, 
specially  in  Boston.     Clay  and  Scott  were  also  obliged  t 
yield  their  pretensions;   and  Harrison  was  unanimously 
fixed  on,  and  ultimately  elected,  to  the  great  triumph  ( 
the  Whig  party,  and  imder  circumstances  which  I  shi 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  England  during  the  proceodJngB  o 
the  Harrisburg  convention ;  and  well  aware  of  his  politict 
position,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  London,  addressed  ' 
I  do  not  exactly  remember  whom,  begging  to  withdraw 
his  name  from  among  those  offered  for  the  suffrages  of  tla 
delegates.  In  one  respect  he  made  an  imlncky  calcuW 
tion  at  this  crisis.     Ho  hatl  his  choice  of  bcin-^  nominated 
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the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Union  by  this  convpntiou,* 
or  of  being  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the  ovont  of 
General  Harrison  being  elected  President.  In  mi  evil 
hour  he  rejected  the  fli-st  of  these  proposals  and  ncw|*ttMl 
the  latter.  The  rejection  was  made  throuj^li  tlio  inudimn 
of  Mr,  Peleg  Sprague.  the  delegate  from  MaaHm-hiiMdttri 
to  the  convention.  But  this  was  rather  ill-hick  tliim  Imil 
management.  The  office  of  Vice-President  whs  ahiioHt 
ever  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  considered  of  Miiinll  ooiii- 
^rative  importance.  No  man  of  ciniiicnco  was  now  piii- 
^sed  for  it,  or  would  be  likely  to  accept  it ;  fnr  iiii  ntiti 
ever  reckoned  on  that  contingency,  the  death  of  lliii 
President,  in  the  event  of  which  the  constitution  providoti 
that  the  Vice-President  should  fill  the  place,  for  whiiLnvur 
portion  of  the  term  might  be  unexpired  at  the  chief  nm^li- 
trate's  decease.  The  Secretaryship  of  State  wan,  Imwdvur, 
a  post  of  great  importance.  Tlie  person  who  IIIIh  It  may 
be  considered  in  a  certain  degree  prime  niiiiiMl.nr  of  tho 
country  ;  although  with  a  man  of  talent  in  tliii  I'niBi- 
dential  chair,  the  various  Secrctarioi*  of  State  nro  lil-tlw 
more  than  head  clerks  —  che/x  de  Uiirmuai  —  of  tlmir 
several  departments.  But  Mr.  WidiMter.  in  j,'ainiiij^  Lhiit 
position,  no  doubt  reckoned  on  being  ahto  to  nrt  prutty 
much  as  he  might    choose    to  do,   with  a  inan    of  the 

idiocro  calibre   which    ho    unquestionably   nscribod    to 

ihe  Hero  of  Tippecanoe." 

But  here  was  one  of  the  instances  wliicli  prove  Ndinn 
men  to  be  born  under  a  lucky,  and  othern  under  an 
unlucky  star.      On    Webster's    refusal,   John    Tyler  wna 

•  I  do  not  believe  that  this  fiut  waa  evor  vmAti  gnD«nlly  publl«  |  but  It  wm 
sUn  DO  secret,  nnd  was  commuKioted  to  m»  by  Mr.  It.  C.  Wliillirap,  i  H«iiili«i' 
of  CoegresB,  much  in  the  eonBdeiioo  of  Mr.  Wobitur,  mid  coiiflriiieil  by  Ur.  il 
W.  Paige,  ot  Boeton,  bis  brother-in-luw. 
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named  by  the  Harrisburg  Convention  as  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency  ;  and  in  one  short  month 
from  his  election  jointly  with  General  Harrison,  the  death 
of  the  latter  placed  him  in  that  highest  dignity,  which 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  seeking  by  tho  suffrages 
the  nation,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  Webster  had' 
been  toiUng  for  years,  and  now  was  doomed  to  be  debarred 
of  for  ever  I  For  in  addition  to  Clay,  generally  con- 
sidered aa  nest  entitled  to  the  choice  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  Scott,  who  but  for  his  own  impatience  was  quite  as 
likely  to  be  elected  in  1844,  Tyler  became  now  a  formid- 
able rival,  with  great  probabihties  in  his  favour,  had  he 
managed  matters  well  during  the  unexpired  term  of  those 
honors,  which  he  dropped  into,  in  the  first  instance  by^ 
chance,  but  which  he  might  have  been  confirmed  in  fo 
another  four  years  by  election. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  and  of 
political  fate  may  find  a  place  in  another  portion  of  thi 
volumes.     But  I  shall  here,  after  a  long  interval,  resui 
my  sketch  of  Daniel  Webster's  career. 

The  cabinet  which  Hai'rison  left  as  a  legacy  to  bia, 
accidental  successor,  Mr.  Tyler,  very  soon  resigned  theii 
offices  e»  masse  on  the  question  of  his  veto  of  the  fii 
Bank  bill,  with  the  exception   of  Daniel  Webster,  th< 
Secretary  of  State.     He,  beyond  any  doubt,  did  himself 
great    dishonour   by    the    retention   of   place    while    liia 
colleagues  gave  up  theirs,  if  high  sentiment  instead  of 
personal   interest  ought  to   be    the    ruHng  principle 
political  as  well  as  private  life.     But  Webster,  not  contei 
with  clinging  to  office,  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  sai 
that  lie  saw  no  good  reason  for  tho  retirement  of  hu 
colleagues. 

This  gratiiitoua  attack  upon  men  with  whom  he  had 
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long  acted,  who  were  choaen  with  his  consent,  if  not 
■  at  his  suggestion,  with  whom  he  was  entirely 
nmitted  in  the  measure  that  forced  them  from  their 
posts,  completely  severed  Webster  for  a  time  from  his 
previous  hold  on  the  regard  of  tlie  Whig  party.  His 
talents  were  so  considerable,  that  this  party  long  abstained 
»m  denouncing  his  conduct,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
deem  the  false  step,  and,  like  a  strayed  sheep,  return 
;ain  to  the  fold.  But  month  after  month  he  "  held 
t ; "  and  he  never  yielded  to  the  combined  voices  of 
ioth  the  great  parties,  to  his  new  associates  in  office 
"whom  Mr.  Tyler  picked  up  here  and  there,  or  to  the 
strong  wishes  of  the  President  himself,  until  the  increasing 
ascendancy  in  the  state  councils  of  his  fellow  apostate, 
;  C.  Spencer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  became  too 
xjng  for  him,  and  he  reluctantly  let  slip  his  last  grasp  of 
office  in  the  month  of  May,  1843. 

During  his  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Webster  had  two  important  transactions  to  conduct  rela- 

K'e  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;  namely,  the 
spute  with  the  Govcnimont  of  Mexico,  respecting  the 
sistance  afforded  to  Texas  by  armed  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  treaty  with  Great  Bi-itain 
negociated  at  Washington  with  Lord  Ashburton,  in  tbo 
year  1842. 

During  both  of  these  transactions  he  wrote  several  state 
papers,  in  the  form  of  despatches  and  diplomatic  notes. 
They  were  almost  all  studied,  pompous,  and  tedious  ; 
saying,  as  the  papers  of  lawyers  generally  say,  much  more 
than  was  necessary  ;  mere  specimens  of  special  pleading 
where  there  was  a  question  of  dispute  ;  aiTogant  where 
there  was  a  feeble  opponent  to  bully,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

t plaint    of    Mexico  against    American    aid  to    Texan 
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invaders  ;  and  uncandid  when  there  was  a  poi 

against  a  strong  one,  aa  on  the  Boundary  question  witi 

England. 

Webster  acquired  no  honour,  nor  any  solid  advantage,  ' 
as  far  as  the  world  knows,  from  his  forced  retention  ot 
office  in  the  teeth  of  general  opinion.  Both  parties 
rejoiced  when  he  was  obhged  to  resign,  A  few  adherents 
endeavoui-ed  to  get  up  a  public  dinner  for  him  in  his 
passage  through  Baltimore  from  Washington  to  Boston, 
Not  100  individuals  could  he  brought  together  on  the 
occasion.  And  Webster,  completely  disheartened,  wanting 
both  frankness  and  nerve  to  meet  tlie  country,  by  a  bold 
avowal  of  his  personal  views  on  the  stirring  questions 
which  agitated  it,  avoided  them  all,  and  delivered 
speech  on  the  theoretic  abortion  of  commercial  treaties,  ' 
an  audience  half  asleep  and  wholly  disappointed.  H^ 
passed  unnoticed  through  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
arrived  at  Boston,  and  spent  some  weeks  preparing  the 
oration  which  he  had  to  deliver  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1843,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  to  commemorate  the  completioa 
of  the  noble  granite  monument  erected  there  in  honoui 
of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  upon  it.  This  task  he* 
performed.  His  speech  was  a  laboured  and  heavy  com- 
position, The  multitude  of  listeners  who  attended  the 
ceremony  were  cruelly  fatigued  by  standing  nearly  two 
hours  under  a  broiling  sun ;  and  the  comparatively  few 
who  heard  the  oration  thought  its  concluding  sentencQ- 
was  the  best. 

Immediately  after  this  exhibition  Webster  returned  t 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an  attorney  and  advocaM 
His  first  client  was  the  delinquent  President  of  a  Bostc 
bank,  tried  on  a  prosecution   for    embezzlement  of  thd 
entire  funds,  by  which  hundreds  of  victims  were  utterhj 
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mined.  Webster  worked  hard  for  his  acquittal  But 
the  jury  not    agreeing,  the    culprit   was   remanded  for 

other  trial,  which  took  place  a  few  mouths  afterwards, 

id  a  better  jury  being  found,  all  Webster's  strenuous 

ibrts  were  defeated,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  the 

lult. 

During  this  trial  Webster  tauntingly  enquired,  "  What 
become  of  the  money  if  Wyman  embezzled  it  1 " 

Mr.  Huntington,  the  prosecuting  counsel,  replied  that 

le  of  the  items  was  the  large  fee  paid  to  the  counsel  for 

le  defence. 

"  That  is  vulgar,"  exclaimed  Webster. 

"It  may  be  vulgar,  but  it  is  true,"  retorted  Huntington. 
"  The  large  fee  paid  to  the  eminent  counsel  is  paid  out  of 

le  plunder  of  the  bank." 

This  sting  sank  deep,  and  it  remained  festering  to  the 

ly  of  Webster's  death. 

Webster  never  recovered  his  footing  in  public  affairs, 
by  quick  degrees  from  his  high  eminence, 
irfeiting  his  old  claims  on  the  Whig  connection,  and 
receding  from  his  proud  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
great  party  it  embodied.  Bombastic  eulogies  pronounced 
on  bis  character  and  career  have  slurred  over  his  back- 
slidings  from  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  freedom. 
Sophistry  has  sought  to  screen  his  too  manifest  conversion 
to  the  interests  of  slavery.  Uis  motives  or  inducements 
to  this  grievous  change  are  buried  with  him.  The  results 
it  were  not  of  much  moment.     All  his  eloquent  tergi- 

irsatioQ  could  not  injure  the  immutable  truth,  that 
slavery  is  a  crime.  Compromises,  equivalents,  peculiar 
institutions,  vested  interests,  and  all  the  usual  vocabulary 
of  slave  orators  or  slave  apologists  are  as  mere  puffs  of 
wind  against  a  mountain  side  when  directed  to  the  over- 
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throw  of  liberty.     Manly,  bold,    unscrupulous  action 
required  in  such  a  conflict.     Webster's  mind  was  not  c; 
in  that  mould.     He  dared  not  openly  assail  the  principli 
of  abolition  or  fi-ee  soil,  but  he  attacked  them  by  many 
aide-wind ;    and  the  most  burlesque  excuses  liave  b( 
made  for  him,  on  the  score  of  some  mysterious,  inwai 
revelations,  "  the  dialectics  of  conscience,"  and  such  trash, 
which  told  him  that  the  protection  of  a  fugitive  slave  was 
not  an  obligation  of  Justice,  but  only  of  benevolence,  and 
that  its  violation  in  short  was  prescribed  by  humanil 
itself  in  consideration  for  the  constitution  of  the  "Unil 
States  1 

The  inferior  mind  which  ventured  on  this  apology  hi 
much   better    have    allowed    the   reputation   of    Danii 
Webster  to  rest  with  him  in   his  grave,  and  trust 
the   wings   of  time   for   fanning    away   the   mists 
shroud  it. 

The  chief  glory  of  Webster's  career  was,  on  the  sai 
authority,  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
Washington,  executed  between  him  and  Lord  Ashburton 
in  1842;    the  settlement  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  "  made  in  pure  good  faith."     Of  the  valm 
of  this  attribute,  applied  so  tersely  to  that  claim  and 
management  by  Daniel  Webster,  I  shall  be  able  to  gi' 
my  readers  a  true  estimate  in  the  chapter  which  will  tri 
of  the    settlement  of   the    North-Eastern    Bousbab! 
Question. 

Daniel  Webster  died  at  Marshfield  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1853,  and  is,  I  believe,  buried 
in  that  place. 

Many  portraits  of  him  exist,  and  liis  splendid  hoad  has 
been  often  done  in  marble.  A  dignified  presence,  power- 
ful intellect,  long  pubhc  service,  ai-e  not  in    themsel 
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sufficient  to  deserve  a  national  raonuraent.  But  the 
Americans  will,  no  doubt,  in  after  time  place  Webster's 
statue  high  on  some  proud  pedestal ;  and  thus  give  to  his 
memory  the  elevation  denied  by  his  cotemporaries  to 
the  man. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SEltVANTS. 
Iiieffiuioncy  of  Ameriawi  "  Holp  "—In  the  West— South  and  Notth-eastem  porta 
of  tho  Union— Sliye  AttandsDce— Domestic  Sei'vitude  in  geoEral— Genot^ 
AdvaDtBgca  of  the  Native  Americana  id   cnnipariecu  with  tho  Irish  Uelp- 
Want  of  Attacbuiiint  in   the   Former—AppeltatiDnji    of    House    ServanU- 
Manj  of  those  used  in  Europe  unknown  in  the  United  States — Rates  ' 
WagCB — UnacrupulouB  Saductiona  of  Sorvanta  bj  Amocicao  Imlios— Probabl* 
dateriocRtion  in  Domestic  Attendimoe. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  minds  ot  men  an^ 
women  in  the  United  States  seem  to  be  unanimously 
made  up,  is  the  admitted  deficiency  of  help — the  wort 
whicli  describes  menial  attendance  in  the  aggregate — and' 
the  very  Httle  assistance  which  the  "  help  "  affords  to  th^ 
employers. 

I  cannot,  of  my  own  knowledge,  speak  as  to  the  truth; 
falsehood,  or  exaggeration  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
grievance,  as  regards  the  far-off  portions  of  the  country. 
It  ia,  no  doubt,  a  very  serious  nuisance  to  such  persons  a 
may  have  quitted  the  ways  of  civilised  hfe,  to  grub  their 
path  through  those  barbarous  districts.  In  the  half- 
settled  regions  of  the  New  World,  the  inconvenience  iQ 
question  is  a  matter  of  course.  Every  one  who  braves 
the  hardships  of  "  life  in  the  West,"  must  go  there  pr&- 
pared  to  do  a  great  deal  of  rough  and  dirty  work,  with 
bis  or  her  own  hands. 

As  to  the  south,  in  all  the  slave  states  in  fact,  there 
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ought  to  be  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
domestic  servitude.  As  long  as  "  help  ^  may  be  raised  on 
every  proprietor's  estate,  bought  in  a  pubUc  mart,  and 
whipped  into  discipline,  the  unfortimate  beings  mav  be 
made  so  tractable,  and  there  is  so  large  a  number  to 
choose  from,  that  their  owners  might  be  supposed  to  have 
everything  their  own  way.  Indeed  I  can  vouch,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  for  the  excellence  of  slave  attendance* 

But,  even  with  all  the  fecihties  just  mentioned,  con- 
siderable dissatis&ction  is  expressed  by  planters  and  other 
slave-holders,  at  the  laziness,  unwilUngness,  and  insolence 
of  their  house  servants. 

There  may  be  some  justice  in  their  complaints  :  for 
these  poor  slaves  may  find  themselves  to  a  certain  degree 
a  privileged  class,  in  comparison  with  their  wretched 
brethren  doomed  to  toil  in  the  fields,  under  the  biu'ning 
sun  and  the  overseer's  lash.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
indulgence  granted  within  doors,  of  their  familiarity  with 
the  children  of  the  family,  with  whom  they  have  been 
reared,  and  the  species  of  regard  they  receive  from  the 
heads  of  the  house,  in  common  with  the  domestic  animals, 
these  in-door  unfortunates  may  now  and  then  take  petty 
liberties  which  their  owners  magnify  into  great  ones.  But 
it  would  appear  strange  that  these  human  machines,  trained 
to  obey  the  will  of  their  master,  like  the  spaniel  who 
follows  in  his  track,  and  with  the  everlasting  fear  of  the 
scourge  before  them,  should  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of 
duty,  or  dare  to  give  a  hasty  word  or  a  reproachful  look 
to  their  tyrants.  Nor  would  they,  I  am  well  convinced, 
were  it  not  from  that  instinct  of  self  contempt  implanted 
in  every  human  being  who,  from  any  cause  whatever,  is 
doomed  to  do  menial  semce,  and  which  breaks  out  at 
times  in  a  spirit  of  irresistible  revolt,  that  the  dread  of 
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punishment  in  tlie  slave,  or  the  loss  of  place  to  the  frei 
man,  cannot  entirely  check. 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  under  all  the  specious  forms 
reasoning,  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of  every  mi 
■which  tells  him  he  is  humiliated  in  doing  personal  sevvii 
to  another ;  no  matter  though  necessity  may  force  h: 
to  its  adoption,  or  avarice  reconcile  him  to  its  continuance, 
he  must  often  feel  a  throb  and  a  blush,  aa  the  recollection 
of  the  truth  flashes  across  him.     And  iu  the  mood  which 
follows,  in   the  very  teeth  of  distress  or  danger,  he 
give  involuntary  vent  to  his  feelings,  often  unjustly,  to  tl 
injury  of  the  employer,  who  is  guiltless  of  the  cause,  ai 
unconscious  of  its  existence.     How  few  masters  in  a  thoi 
sand   have    a   notion   that,  do  what  they  can  for  thi 
domestics,  those  persons  labour  under  an  inward  sense 
degradation,  that  at  times  disqualifies  them  for  the  dul 
they  are  perhaps  well  disposed  to  perform  ! 

This  observation,  and  tlie  considerations  connected  wil 
it,  are  infinitely  more  applicable  to  the  Old  World  tl 
the  New.  Klie  servUe  nature  of  domestic  duties  in  Euro) 
and  more  particularly  in  England,  is  much  more  likeli 
to  generate  the  feeling  I  allude  to,  and  consequently  to' 
make  servants  more  liable  to  the  discontent  which  mars 
their  merits,  than  the  common  understanding  in  America, 
which    makes   the    compact  betweeu    "employer"   and. 
"  help "  a  mere  matter  of  business,  entailing   no  meaiij 
submission  on  the  one  handjand  giving  no  right  to  anw 
uadue  assumption  of  power  on  the  other.  | 

/Inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  to  be  with  the  pride  m 
personal  independence,  inherent  in  the  republican,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  domestic  service  is  not  considered  so 
disgraceful  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  felt  to  be  in  the 
United  Kingdom/l  I  have  often  seen  a  contrary  remi 
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raade  by  travellers ;  but  I  know  them  to  be  mistaken. 
An  American  youth  or  "  young  lady  "  will  go  to  service 
willingly,  if  they  can  be  better  paid  for  it  than  for  teaching 
in  a  village  school,  or  working  on  a  farm  or  in  a  factory. 
Many  girls  prefer  the  latter  occupation,  because  the  high 
rate  of  wages  soon  enables  them  to  lay  by  a  larger  sum 
than  they  could  possibly  save  in  the  same  space  of  time 
as  "  chamber  girls ''  or  "  sempstresses.''  But  those  who  do 
prefer  going  to  service,  and  the  observation  applies  to  both 
sexes,  assuredly  feel  less  degraded  by  it  than  persons  in  a 
similar  condition  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this.  Un  the  first  place 
they  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  helps,  not  servants — 
that  they  are  going  to  work  with  (not  for)  Mr.  so  and  so, 
not  going  to  service — they  call  him  and  his  wife  their 
employers,  not  their  master  and  mistress — they  bargain 
for  great  privileges  as  to  receiving  their  friends,  going  out, 
and  coming  in — they  consider  themselves  entitled  to,  and 
will  insist  on,  sharing  all  the  delicacies  consumed  in  the 
family,  and,  above  all  things,  they  have  their  conviction 
that  the  persons  they  serve,  or  their  parents,  or  some  of 
their  immediate  connections,  have  been  themselves  in 
the  very  position  they  now  occupy  jjand  the  male  or 
female  servant,  whose  father  is  an  independent  farmer  and 
proprietor  of  his  land,  is  quite  satisfied  that  such  a  position 
entitles  him  and  them  to  a  perfect  feeling  of  poUtical 
equality  with  any  other  person  in  the  countryTj  This 
innate  sentiment  of  independence,  when  modified  by  good 
sense  and  a  fair  share  of  education,  which  is  common  to 
most  persons  of  that  class,  qualifies  them,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  very  good  servants,  when  properly  managed. 

I  have  had  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  in 
families  with  whom  we  were  intimate,  in  hotels  innumer- 
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named  by  the  Harrisburg  Convention  as  tlic  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency  ;  and  in  one  short  month 
from  hia  election  jointly  with  General  Harrison,  the  death 
of  the  latter  placed  him  in  that  highest  dignity,  which  he 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  seeking  by  the  suffrages  of 
tlie  nation,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  Webster  had 
been  toiling  for  years,  and  now  was  doomed  to  be  debarred 
of  for  ever  I  For  in  addition  to  Clay,  generally  con- 
sidered aa  next  entitled  to  the  choice  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  Scott,  who  but  for  his  own  impatience  was  qnite  as 
likely  to  be  elected  in  1844,  Tyler  became  now  a  formid- 
able rival,  with  great  probabihties  in  hia  favour,  had  he 
managed  matters  well  during  the  unexpired  term  of  those 
honors,  which  he  dropped  into,  in  the  first  instance  by 
chance,  but  which  he  might  have  been  confirmed  in  for 
another  four  years  by  election. 

Tho  events  of  Mr.  Tyle/s  administration  and  of  his 
political  fate  may  find  a  place  in  another  portion  of  these 
Toluraes.  But  I  ahall  here,  after  a  long  interval,  resmne 
my  sketch  of  Daniel  Webster's  career. 

Tlie  cabinet  which  Harrison  left  as  a  legacy  to  hia 
accidental  successor,  Mr,  Tyler,  very  soon  resigned  their 
offices  en  masse  on  the  question  of  his  veto  of  the  first 
Bank  bill,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He,  beyond  any  doubt,  did  himself 
great  dishonour  by  the  retention  of  place  while  his 
colleagues  gave  up  theirs,  if  high  sentiment  instead  of 
personal  interest  ought  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of 
pohtical  as  well  as  private  life.  But  Webster,  not  content 
with  clinging  to  office,  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  saw  no  good  reason  for  the  retii"ement  of  his 
colleagues. 

This  gratuitous  attack  upon  men  with  whom  he  had  all 
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I  along  acted,  who  were  choseu  witli    his  consent,  if  not 
I  actually  at  his  suggestion,   with  whoni  he  was  entirely 
f-committed  in  the  measure  that  forced  them  from  their 
completely  severed  Webster  for  a  time  from  his 
I  previous  hold  on  the  regard  of  the  Whig  party.     His 
r  talents  were  so  considerable,  that  this  party  long  abstained 
from  denouncing   his  conduct,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
redeem  the  false  steji,  and,  like  a  strayed  sheep,  return 
again  to  the  fold.     But  month  after   month   he  "  held 
I  last ; "  and  he  never  yielded  to  the  combined  voices  of 
[  both  the   great  parties,  to  his  new  associates  in  office 
I  whom  Mr.  Tyler  picked  up  here   and    there,   or  to  the 
I  strong  wishes  of  the  President  hnuselC  until  the  increasing 
I  ascendancy  in  the  state  councils  of  hia  fellow  apostate, 
I  J.  C.  Spencer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  became  too 
■■strong  for  him,  and  ho  reluctantly  let  slip  his  last  grasp  of 
ffice  in  the  month  of  May,  1843. 
During  his   tenure    of    office  as   Secretary   of    State, 
'  Webster  had  two  important  transactious  to  conduct  rela- 
tive to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;    namely,  the 
dispute  with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  respecting  the 
assistance  afforded  to  Texas   by  ai'med    citizens  of  the 
Uuited    States ;    and    the    treaty   with    Great    Britain 
negociated  at  Washington  with  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the 
Tyear  1842. 

During  both  of  these  transactions  ho  wrote  several  state 
i-papei-s,  in  the  form  of  despatches  and  diplomatic  notes. 
liThey  were  almost  all  studied,  pompous,  and  tedious ; 
paaying.  as  the  papers  of  lawyers  generally  say,  much  more 
■  than  was  necessary  ;  mere  specimens  of  special  pleading 
where  there  was  a  question  of  dispute  ;    arrogant  where 

there  was  a  feeble  opponent  to  bully,  as  in  the  case  of  tho 

^K  complaint    of    Mexico  against    American    aid  to    Texan 
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named  by  the  Harriaburg  CouveiitioD  as  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presideucy  ;  and  in  one  short  month. 
from  his  election  jointly  with  Greneral  Harrison,  the  death 
of  the  latter  placed  him  in  that  highest  dignity,  which  he 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  seeking  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  nation,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  Webster  had 
been  toiling  for  years,  and  now  was  doomed  to  be  debaiTed 
of  for  ever  1  For  in  addition  to  Clay,  generally  con-  ■ 
sidered  as  next  entitled  to  tlie  choice  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  Scott,  who  but  for  his  own  impatience  was  quite  as 
likely  to  bo  elected  in  1844,  Tyler  became  now  a  formid- 
able rival,  with  great  probabilities  in  his  favour,  had  he 
managed  matters  well  during  tho  unexpired  term  of  those 
honors,  which  he  dropped  into,  in  the  first  instance  by 
chance,  but  which  he  miglit  have  been  confirmed  in  for 
another  four  yeara  by  election. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Tylei-'s  administration  and  of  his 
political  fate  may  find  a  place  in  another  portion  of  these 
volumes.  But  I  shall  here,  after  a  long  interval,  resume 
my  sketch  of  Daniel  Webster's  career. 

The  cabinet  which  Harrison  left  as  a  legacy  to  hi^. 
accidental  successor,  Mr.  Tyler,  very  soon  resigned  their 
offices  en  masse  on  the  question  of  his  veto  of  the  first 
Bank  bill,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He,  beyond  any  doubt,  (iid  himself 
great  dishonour  by  the  retention  of  place  while  his 
colleagues  gave  up  theirs,  if  high  sentiment  instead  of 
personal  interest  ought  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of 
political  as  well  as  private  life.  But  Webster,  not  content 
with  clinging  to  office,  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  saw  no  good  reason  for  the  retii'ement  of  his' 
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idong  acted,  who  were  choscu  mtli  his  consent,  if  not 
ictually  at  his  suggestioii,  with  whom  he  was  entirely 
iommittcd  in  the  measure  tliat  forced  them  from  theii' 
posts,  completely  severed  Webster  for  a  time  from  his 
previous  hold  ou  the  regard  of  the  Whig  party.  His 
talents  were  so  considerable,  that  this  party  long  abstained 
&om  deuouncing  his  coiiductj  in  hopes  that  he  would 
redeem  the  false  step,  and,  like  a  strayed  sheep,  return 
^aiu  to  the  fold.  But  month  after  mouth  he  "  held 
ist ; "  and  he  never  yielded  to  the  combined  voices  of 
loth  the  great  parties,  to  his  new  associates  in  office 
whom  Mr,  Tyler  picked  up  here  and  there,  or  to  the 
strong  wishes  of  the  President  himself,  until  the  increasing 
ascendancy  in  the  state  councils  of  hia  fellow  apostate, 
■jf.  C.  Spencer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  became  too 
Btrong  for  him,  and  he  reluctantly  let  slip  his  last  grasp  of 
"office  in  the  month  of  May,  1S43. 

During  hia  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Webster  had  two  important  transactions  to  conduct  rela- 
tive to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;  namely,  the 
dispute  mth  the  Government  of  Mexico,  respecting  the 
assistance  aiforded  to  Texas  by  armed  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
negociated  at  Washington  with  Lord  Ashbui'ton,  in  the 
year  1842. 

During  both  of  these  transactions  ho  wrote  several  state 

_^pers,  in  the  form  of  despatches  and  diplomatic  notes. 

liey  were  almost  all  studied,  pompous,  and    tedious  ; 

»ying,  as  the  papers  of  lawyers  generally  say,  much  more 

"than  was  necessary  ;  mere  specimens  of  special  pleading 

where  there  was  a  question  of  dispute  ;    aiiogant  where 

there  was  a  feeble  opponent  to  bully,  as  in  the  case  of  tho 

tmplaint   of    Mexico  against    American   aid  to    Texan 
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iDvailers  ;  ami  uncandid  wheu  there  was  a  point  to  carry 
against  a  strong  one,  as  on  the  Boundary  question  with 
England. 

Webster  acquired  no  honour,  nor  any  solid  advantage, 
as  far  as  the  world  knows,  from  his  forced  retention  oi 
office  in  the  teeth  of  general  opinion.  Both  parties 
rejoiced  when  lie  was  obhged  to  rcfiign.  A  few  adherents 
endeavoured  to  get  up  a  public  dinner  for  him  in  his 
passage  through  Baltimore  from  Washington  to  Boston, 
Not  100  individuals  could  ho  brought  together  on  the: 
occasion.  And  Webster,  completely  disheartened,  wanting 
both  frankness  and  nerve  to  meet  the  country,  by  a  bold 
avowal  of  Ilia  personal  views  on  the  stirring  questions 
which  agitated  it,  avoided  them  all,  and  delivered 
speech  on  the  theoretic  abortion  of  commercial  treaties,  to- 
an  audience  half  asleep  and  wholly  disappointed.  Ha^ 
passed  unnoticed  through  Philadelphia  and  Kew  York, 
arrived  at  Boston,  and  spent  some  weeks  preparing  the 
oration  which  he  had  to  deliver  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1843,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  to  commemorate  the  completion 
of  the  noble  granite  monument  erected  there  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  upon  it.  This  task  he 
performed.  His  speech  was  a  laboured  and  heavy  com- 
position. The  multitude  of  listeners  who  attended  the., 
ceremony  were  cruelly  fatigued  by  standing  nearly  two 
hours  under  a  broiling  sun  ;  and  the  comparatively  few 
who  heard  the  oration  thought  its  concluding  acntencoi 
was  the  best. 

Immediately  after  this  exhibition  Webster  returned 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an  attorney  and  advocate* 
His  first  client  was  the  delinquent  President  of  a  Boston, 
bank,  tried  on  a  prosecution   for   embezzlement  of  the^ 
entire  funds,  by  which  hundreds  of  victims  were  utterly 
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i  ruined.  Webster  worked  hard  for  bis  acquittal.  But 
the  jury  not  agreeing,  the  culprit  was  remanded  for 
another  trial,  which  took  place  a  few  months  aftei-wards, 
and  a  better  jury  being  found,  all  Webster's  strenuous 
efforts  were  defeated,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  the 
result. 

During  this  trial  Webster  tauntingly  enquired,  "  What 
has  become  of  the  money  if  Wyman  embezzled  it  1 " 
Mr.  Huntington,  the  prosecuting  counsel,  replied  that 
k  one  of  the  items  was  the  large  fee  paid  to  the  counsel  for 
I  the  defence. 

"  That  is  vulgar,"  exclaimed  Webster. 
"  It  may  be  vulgar,  but  it  is  tnie,"  retorted  Huntington. 
"  The  large  fee  paid  to  the  eminent  counsel  is  paid  out  of 
I'tiie  plunder  of  the  bank." 

This  sting  sank  deep,  and  it  remained  festering  to  the 
I'day  of  Webster's  death. 

Webster  never  recovered  his  footing  in  public  affairs. 
pHe  sank  by  quick  degrees  from  his  high  eminence, 
1  forfeiting  his  old  claims  on  the  Whig  connection,  and 
I  receding  from  his  proud  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
great  party  it  embodied.  Bombastic  eulogies  pronounced 
on  his  character  and  career  have  slurred  over  his  back- 
slidings  from  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  freedom. 
Sophistry  lias  sought  to  screen  his  too  manifest  conversion 
to  the  interests  of  slavery.     His  motives  or  inducements 

>to  this  grievous  change  are  buried  with  him.  The  results 
of  it  wore  not  of  much  moment.  All  his  eloquent  tergi- 
versation could  not  injure  the  immutable  truth,  that 
slavery  is  a  crime.  Compromises,  equivalents,  peculiar 
institutions,  vested  interests,  and  all  the  usual  vocabulary 

iof  slave  orators  or  slave  apologists  are  as  mere  puffs  of 
wind  against  a  mountain  side  when  directed  to  the  over- 
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throw   of  liberty.     Manly,  bold,   unscrupulous  action  is  ] 
required  in  sucli  a  conflict.     Webster's  mind  was  not  cast  | 
in  that  mould.     He  dared  not  openly  assail  the  principles  I 
of  abolition  or  fi-ee  soil,  but  lie  attacked  them  by  many  a] 
side-wind  ;    and  the  most  burlesque  excuses  have  been  T 
made  for  him,  on  the  score  of  some  mysterious,  inward  ] 
revelations,  "the  dialectics  of  conscience,"  and  such  trash, 
which  told  him  that  the  protection  of  a  fugitive  slave  was 
not  an  obligation  of  Justice,  but  only  of  benevolence,  and 
that  its  violation  in  shoi-t  was  prescribed  by  humanity 
itself  in  consideration  for  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  ! 

The  inferior  mind  wliich  vent\ired  on  this  apology  had  1 
much  better  have  allowed  the  reputation  of  Daniel  I 
Webster  to  rest  with  him  in  his  grave,  and  trust  toJ 
the  wings  of  time  for  fanning  away  the  mists  thatj 
shroud  it. 

Tlie  chief  glory  of  Webster's  career  was,  on  the  same  I 
authority,  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  I 
Washington,  executed  between  him  and  Lord  Ashburton  f 
in  1842;  the  settlement  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the! 
United  States,  "made  in  pure  good  faith."  Of  the  value  ' 
of  this  attribute,  applied  so  tersely  to  that  claim  and  its 
management  by  Daniel  Webster,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
my  readers  a  true  estimate  in  the  chapter  which  will  treat  J 
of  the  settlement  of  the  North-Ea.?teen  BouNDABTf 
Question. 

Daniel  Webster  died  at  Marshfield  in  the  state  of  J 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1853,  and  is,  I  believe,  buriedl 
in  that  place. 

Many  portraits  of  him  exist,  and  his  splendid  bead  haafl 
been  often  done  in  marble.     A  dignified  presence,  jiowep" 
ful  intellect,  long  pubHc  service,  are  not  in   themselvM 
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sufficient  to  deseire  a  national  monument.  But  the 
Americans  i^ill,  no  doubt,  in  after  time  place  Webster's 
statue  high  on  some  proud  pedestal ;  and  thus  give  to  his 
memory  the  elevation  denied  by  his  cotemporaries  to 
the  man. 
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SEllVANTS. 

Inefficieucy  of  American  "  Help  " — lu  tbe  West— South  nod  Nortb-eOBlern  porta 
of  tho  Union — SUvb  Attaadsnce— Domeitio  Servitude  in  genBral^Oeuoral 
AdTontRgoi  of  tbe  Native  AmoricaQa  in  couipuiaou  nitb  tbe  Iriib  Help — 
Want  of  Attaeliment  iu  tbe  Former— A ppelklioiiB  of  Houae  Servants- 
Many  lit  tbose  used  in  Europe  unknowii  in  tbe  Uuited  Statos^Ratea  of 
Wiiges — Unaorupuloua  SoduotioDs  of  Servauta  by  Americau  ladiea— PfobaMa 
deteriuratioD  iu  Domestic  Atteudaooe. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  whicli  the  minds  of  men  andlj 
woraen  in  the  United  States  seein  to    be    unanimouslV 
made  up,  is  the  admitted  deficiency  of  /telp — the  word 
which  describes  menial  attendance  in  the  aggregate — audi 
the  very  little  assistance  which  the  "  help  "  affords  to  thoii 
employers. 

I  cannot,  of  my  own  knowledge,  speak  as  to  the  truth,] 
falsehood,  or  exaggeration  of  the  descriptions  of  this  J 
grievance,  as  regards  the  far-off  portions  of  the  country. ' 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  serious  nuisance  to  such  persons  aa 
may  have  quitted  the  ways  of  civilised  life,  to  grub  their 
path  through  those  barbarous  districts.  In  the  half- 
settled  regions  of  the  New  World,  the  inconvenience  in 
question  is  a  matter  of  course.  Every  one  who  braves 
tho  hardships  of  "  life  in  the  West,"  must  go  there  pre- 
pared to  do  a  great  deal  of  rough  and  dirty  work,  wltl 
his  or  her  own  hands. 

As  to  the  south,  in  all  the  slave  states  in  fact,  there 
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ght  to  be  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
oiestic  servifcutle.  Aa  long  as  "  help  "  may  be  raised  on 
Jry  proprietor's  estate,  bought  in  a  public  mart,  and 
pipped  into  disciphne,  the  imfortunato  beings  may  be 
jade  so  tractable,  and  there  is  so  large  a  number  to 
boose  fi'om,  that  their  owners  might  be  supposed  to  have 
eTerything  their  own  way.  Indeed  I  can  vouch,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  for  the  excellence  of  slave  attendance. 
But,  even  with  all  the  facilities  just  mentioned,  con- 
jderable  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  planters  and  other 
hve-bolders,  at  the  laziness,  unwillingness,  and  insolence 
Ftheir  house  servants. 

[  There  may  be  some  justice  in  their  complaints  ;  for 

lese  poor  slaves  may  find  themselves  to  a  certain  degree 

[  privileged  class,    in    comparison   with  their  wretched 

rethreu  doomed  to  toil  in  the  fields,  under  the  burning 

pn  and  tlie  overseer's  lash.     Taking  advantage  of  the 

dulgence  granted  within  doors,  of  their  famQiarity  with 

children  of  the  family,  with  whom  they  have  been 

tared,  and  the  species  of  regard  they  receive  from  the 

jads  of  the  house,  in  common  with  the  domestic  animals, 

i-door  unfortunates  may  now  and  then  take  petty 

iertics  which  their  owners  magnify  into  great  ones.    But 

Jwould  appear  strange  that  these  human  machines,  trained 

"to  obey  the  will  of  their  master,  like  the  spaniel  who 

follows  in  his  track,  and  with  the  everlasting  fear  of  the 

^scourge  before  them,  should  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of 

^baty,  or  dare  to  give  a  hasty  word  or  a  reproachful  look 

^Bt>  their  tyrants.     Nor  would  they,  I  am  well  convinced, 

^Tvere  it  not  from  that  instinct  of  self  contempt  implanted 

in  every  human  being  who,  from  any  cause  whatever,  is 

■doomed  to  do  menial  sciTice,  and  which  breaks  out  at 

ten  in  a  spirit  of  irresistible  revolt,  that  the  dread  of 
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punishment  in  the  slave,  or  the  loss  of  place  to  the  free*  J 
man,  cannot  entirely  check. 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  under  all  the  specious  forma  o 
reasoning,  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of  every  mau'l 
■which  tells  him  he  is  humiliated  in  doing  personal  service  I 
to  another  ;  no  matter  though  necessity  may  force  him  n 
to  its  adoption,  or  avarice  reconcile  him  to  its  continuance, 
lie  must  often  feel  a  throb  and  a  blush,  as  the  recollection 
of  the  truth  flashes  across  him.     And  in  the  mood  which  , 
follows,  in   the  very  teeth  of  distress  or  danger,  he  ^ 
give  involuntary  vent  to  his  feelings,  often  unjustly,  to  t 
injury  of  the  employer,  who  is  guiltless  of  the  cause,  and 
unconscious  of  its  existence.     How  few  masters  in  a  thou- 
sand  have   a  notion   that,  do  what  they  can  for  their 
domestics,  those  persons  labour  under  an  inward  sense  c 
degradation,  that  at  times  disqualifies  them  for  the  dut^l 
they  are  perhaps  well  disposed  to  perform  ! 

This  observation,  and  the  considerations  connected  wit 
it,  are  infinitely  more  applicable  to  the  Old  World  tha__ 
the  New.  [The  servile  nature  of  domestic  duties  in  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  in  England,  Is  much  more  likely 
to  generate  the  feeling  I  allude  to,  and  consequently  to.. 
make  servants  more  liable  to  the  discontent  which  mati 
their  merits,  than  the  common  understanding  in  Americi 
which    makes   the    compact  between    "  employer "   and[3 
"help"  a  mere  matter  of  business,  entailing   no  meaal 
submission  on  the  one  handjand  giving  no  right  to  anV 

Tiue  assumption  of  power  on  the  other. 
Inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  to  be  with  the  pride  i 
personal  independence,  inherent  in  the  republican,  it  is" 
certainly  true  that  domestic  service  is  not  considered  so 
disgraceful  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  felt  to  he  in  the 
United  Kingdom/i  I  have  often  seen  a  contrary  remai 
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lade  hy  travellers ;  but  I  know  them  to  be  mistaken. 
I  American  youth  or  "young  lady  "  will  go  to  aurvice 
liugly,  if  they  can  be  better  paid  for  it  than  for  teaching 
I  village  school,  or  working  on  a  farm  or  in  a  factory. 
Many  girls  prefer  the  latter  occupation,  because  tho  high 
rate  of  wages  soon  enables  them  to  lay  by  a  larger  sum 
than  they  could  possibly  save  in  the  same  space  of  tiiuo 
as  "  chamber  girls  "  or  "  aempstressee."  But  those  who  do 
jjrefer  going  to  service,  and  the  observation  applies  to  both 
sexes,  assuredly  feel  less  degraded  by  it  than  perHonfi  in  u 
similar  condition  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this.  Un  tho  Hrut  pluco 
they  satisfy  themselves  that  they  arc  /te/jis,  not  servants — 
that  they  are  going  to  work  with  (not  for)  Mr.  80  and  so. 
not  going  to  service — they  call  him  and  hia  wife  tlioir 
employers,  not  their  master  and  mistress — they  baigain 
for  great  privileges  as  to  receiving  their  friends,  going  ont, 
and  coming  in — they  consider  themselves  entitled  to,  and 
will  inaist  on,  sharing  all  the  delicacies  consumed  in  llio 
family,  and,  above  all  things,  they  have  their  conviction 
that  the  pei-sons  they  servo,  or  their  parents,  or  some  of 
their  immediate  connections,  have  been  themsolvoft  in 
the  very  position  they  now  occupy  fjfand  the  male  or 
female  servant,  whose  father  is  an  independent  farmer  and 
proprietor  of  his  land,  is  quite  satisfied  that  such  a  position 
entitles  htm  and  them  to  a  perfect  feeUng  of  political 
equality  with  any  other  person  in  tho  countryn  Tliis 
innate  sentiment  of  independence,  when  modified  by  good 
sense  and  a  fair  share  of  education,  which  is  common  to 
<jno8t  persona  of  that  class,  qualifies  them,  in  my  opinion, 

^Bp  make  very  good  servants,  when  properly  managed. 

k_      I  have    had   ample  opportunities    for    observation,  in 
famihes  with  whom  we  were  intimate,  in  hotels  iiinumor- 


able,  and   iu    our  own  actual    service  ;    and   everythiugl 
has  satisfied  me  that,  if  well  treated,  flie  native  Americanf 
are  the  best  servants  iu  the  country,  and  according  to  i: 
experience  the  best  I  have  ever  known,  in  the  qualities 
which  I  consider  among  the  most  essential.     They  are 
regular,  quiet,  good-tempered,  sober  ;  all  knowing  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  every  one  looking  forward  to  somft- 
better  condition  in  life,  for  which  they  seem  to  preparttl 
themselves  by  economy  and  good  conduct.^  They  are  nol 
conscious  of  having  forfeited  their  self-respect,  fi'oni  th« 
manner  in  which  they  choose  to  view  their  condition,  ill! 
comparison  with  that  of  their  employers.     They  can  coa-4 
sequently  afi'ord,  without  any  sacrifice  of  self-importance 
to  be  respectful  to  those  whom  they  serve.     It  is  only! 
those  who  wince  under  the  sensitiveness  I  have  before 
described,  and  sensitiveness  is  rare  in  the  Yankee  temp 
rament,  who  give  themselves  relief  by  insolence  to  othera. 
Kative  American  servants  undoubtedly  take  great  liberties 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  as  to  the  distribution 
of  their  time.     Engaged  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  worki 
it  is  always  understood  that  when  it  is  done  they  are  frel 
to  do  with  themselves  what  they  like.     They  do  not  hold* 
themselves  obliged  to  ask  leave  for  the  disposal  of  their 
extra  time,  which  they  frequently  employ  (the  females  I 
mean)    in   needlework  of  various  kinds,    for  their 
benefit.     It  is  very  common  to  see  a  cook  or  a  chamber^ 
girl  at  work,  making  a  set  of  shirts,  or  the  like,  for  persons' 
not  in  their  employer's  family.      They  do  not  stand  on 
much  ceremony  as    to    giving  warning,  if  it  suits  them 
to  quit.       They  do  not  in  general  form  attachments  t^ 
their  employers,  any  more  than  a  labourer  or  mechani 
who    hires    himself  for  a  certain  piece  of  task  work  i 
to  complete  a  job.       A    servant  who  will    make   IierseBj 
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useftil,  which  implies  in  England  a  disposition  to  turn 
her  hand  to  all  things  from  regard  to  the  family,  is 
almost  unknown  in  Yankee-land.  Q^he  affections  are  not 
strong  there,  and  they  are  certainly  less  so  between 
employer  and  helps,  than  between  any  other  classes  of 
individuals  in  the  community — except,  perhaps,  between 
parents  and  children.*  ^ 

\jind  here  is  the  mie  source  of  the  never-ending 
lamentations  about  the  badness  of  servants  and  the 
miseries  of  housekeeping,  which  form  the  chief  staple  ot 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
America.  The  employers  having  no  confidence  in  persons 
whom  they  hire  for  a  temporary  purpose,  treat  them  with 
extreme  distrust.  They  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
interests  of  each  are  altogether  matters  of  a  separate 
feeling.  The  employer  does  not  inquire  into  those  of  the 
helps,  and  the  help  takes  no  care  of  those  of  the  employer. 
The  greatest  apprehension  of  the  latter  is  that  the  former 
may  not  have  a  fitting  sense  of  the  difference  between 
them — may  not  treat  them  with  sufficient  deference — may 
take  undue  liberties  with  them.  There  is  consequently  no 
ease  of  manner,  no  security  of  position  on  the  part  of  the 
employer^7and  there  is  nothing  so  easily  detected  as 
a  forced  reserve.  /Tts  natural  effect  on  those  towards 
whom  it  is  assumeTis  to  create  an  antagonist  influence, 
which  soon  amounts  to  dislike.  So  that  the  help  who 
discovers  in  his  employer  an  air  of  false  import^jjce,  is 
sure  to  pay  it  back  with  an  assumption  of  equalit^^ 

*  A  man  who  had  lived  a  couple  of  years  in  a  finmily  suddenly  gave  notice  to 
quit,  without  any  apparent  cause.  His  employer  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
to  complain  of]  "No."  Was  he  going  to  work  with  another]  "None  in  par- 
ticular." What  then  was  the  reason  for  this  unexpected  conduct]  He  felt  that 
"  he  was  becoming  attached  to  the  family,  and  thought  it  best  to  clear  away  in 
good  time." 
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[^0  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  this  evil,  tlieJ 
majority  of  persous  prefer  Irish  servants  to  native  helps,.! 
With  those  they  are  under  less  restraint ;  they  can  treat 
them  with  greater  kindness  with  less  risk  of  compro-  " 
mising  their  dignity ;  they  have  a  cliance  of  meeting 
gratitude  in  return  for  good  treatment,  and  fidelity  for 
trustingiiess.  Tiiese  uneducated  immigrants  readily  admit 
the  superiority  of  those  they  serve,  witliout  inquiring  into 
their  origin  or  their  earlier  occupation^T  In  fact,  the  • 
grand  desideratum  of  the  wealthier  class  is  thus 
cei-tain  degree  realised.  They  establish,  at  least  in  their 
own  household,  an  acknowledged  gvaJation  of  rajJis, 
which  they  so  vainly  sigh  for  on  a  more  extended  sca]^^ 
But  these  Irish  serrants,  so  agreeable  in  this  regard, 
,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  of  a  very  indifferent  order  i 
attendants.  They  have  rarely  lived  in  the  same  capaciq 
in  Europe,  the  great  majority  having  adopted  this  line  o^ 
arriving  in  America,  without  any  previous  training.  Manj 
of  the  men  ai-e  deserters  from  the  British  army  in  Canada; 
and  the  other  British  proyinces,  and  these,  from  their 
former  habits  of  discipline,  are  not  badly  adapted  to  the 
great  hotels,  where  a  regular  system  of  drill  and  duty  is 
strictly  preserved  ;  but  as  they  are  generally  volatile  and 
fond  of  variety,  they  change  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  and,  as  private  and  public  houses  employ  them 
alike,  they  have  ah  the  air  and  manner  of  waiters,  and 
you  rarely  see  in  a  family  a  domestic  that  gives  the  notion 
of  his  belonging  to  a  fixed  and  reputable  service.  Thfl 
Irish  women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  learnt  their 
httle  knowledge  in  the  United  States,  arc  rarely  anything 
but  very  indifferent.  The  cooks  particularly  know  httle 
or  nothing  of  their  art ;  they  adopt  the  thick,  greasy,  salt 
sauces  common  to  the  country  ;  they  roast  or  boil  a  joinia 
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I  the  ordinary  fashioD,  but  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
ghter  and  more  graceful  appurtenances  of  a  repast. 

The  applications  which  designate  house  servants  with 
s  are  not  used  in  America.  There  are  none  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  butler,  valet,  own  man,  footman,  page. 
Steward,  or  groom  of  the  chambers,  are  of  course  not  to 
expected,  belonging,  even  in  England,  only  to  a  scale 
establishments  which  has  no  existence  in  the  New 
forld.*  A  man  servant  in  America  is  in  the  best  houses 
Jled  a  waiter,  and  it  gives  great  offence  to  a  European 
■  to  hear  a  gentleman  at  a  dinner-table  call  to  the 
"A'ant  of  a  host,  "  Waiter,  get  me  a  piece  of  the  beef," 
P  Waiter,  hand  me  the  castors,"  A  most  ludicrous,  yet 
nmeant  sarcasm  on  the  abuse  of  miUtary  titles  exists  in 
the  appellation  of  "  kitchen  colonels,"  given  by  sen'ants  in 
America  to  men  servants  in  famihes. 
QiJoloured  men  are  not  much  employed  as  permanent 
house  servants  ui  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Union.  But  extra  attendants  for  both  private  and  public 
Mirties  are  almost  entirely  chosen  from  tliem.  They  are 
i  very  respectable  class,  and  excellent  for  such  employ- 
'  lent,  being  not  so  independent  and  mdiffcreut  in  manner 
I  the  native  white  men,  nor  so  bustling  and  fidgetty  as 
jbe  Irish.  The  gi-eatest  annoyance  from  the  latter  class 
rises  from  their  over  anxiety  to  serve  and  oblige.  They 
Ijve  one  no  rest  at  table,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
lual  taste  of  the  native  Americans  of  all  classes,  are 
fonstantly  putting  every  possible  incongruity  before  or 
side  youlf  offering  you,  for  instance,  cranberry  sauce 

*  "By  LU  black  dreaa  I  at  Qnt'took  bim  for  a  brother  phjaiciiui;  but  bis 
ubaoquioua  muiner  aoon  undeceived  me.     He  was  id  fuct  ■  Oentliman  Uotuc- 

I^rr"   (Btoirard).— iltV  Dec.  9,   1846.     Tranilntioo  d{   a.  French  Ule  Called 
Oenevievc."    Thn  original  tiiuet  bnra  \xica  M^tre  d'UOtel, 


with  your  fish,  maccaroni  with  mutton  chops,  vegetables  of 
any  and  every  kind  with  stewed  oysters,  and  so  on.  On 
one  of  my  earhest  days  of  dining  at  a  public  table  ia 
America,  a  good-natured  fellow  was  thus  over-loading 
with  civility,  and  on  my  declining  offer  after  offoi-,  and 
telling  him  I  would  take  some  roast  duck  (which  was 
marked  in  the  bill  of  fare)  he  replied,  "  The  ducks  isn't  up, 
sir,  would  you  choose  some  butthcr  1 "  at  the  same  time 
placing  a  plate  of  salt  butter  beside  me.  Attentions  of 
this  nature  (but  not  quite  so  delicate)  are  common  at  every 
private  table. 

With  respect  to  female  servants,  they  are  on  the  most 
limited  plan.  There  are  no  housekeepers  or  ladies'  maidft, 
The  lady  herself  does  all  the  duties  of  the  former,  those  of 
the  latter  are  performed,  jointly  and  severally,  by  the' 
"  sempstress  "  and  the  chamber  girl,  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  the  first  of  whom  is  to  do  the  "  sewing,"  the  latter, 
to  attend  to  the  bedrooms,  or,  in  American  phrase,  to  "fi:g 
the  chambers."  Needlework  of  all  kinds  is,  I  believ^, 
technically  called  "sewing"  throughout  the  United Statesj. 
Ladies  do  very  much  to  assist  their  female  servants  in 
their  ordinary  duty,  making  beds,  "fixing"  the  rooras»i 
making  puddings,  ironing,  making  up  linen,  &c.  Servant^ 
are  thus  really  justified  in  giving  to  themselves  the 
favom'ito  designation  of  '"  helps."  Even  in  the  Atlantioi 
cities  they  frequently  make  it  a  point,  on  entering  into  a. 
service,  that  the  ladies  of  the  family  share  with  them  such, 
kind  of  work  as  I  have  specified.  I  dare  say  that  con* 
dition  will  be  more  rigidly  enforced  by  the  native  domestic 
in  proportion  as  democratic  principles  spread  and  become  ^ 
permanent.  Nursery  governesses  are  unknown,  the 
mothers  performing  some  of  the  multifarious  business 
expected  from  that  over-worked  class  of  young  women  in  J 
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England  ;  but  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  spell  or 
write  does  not  enter  into  the  list  of  maternal  duties. 
Ladies  keeping  houses  in  America  are  indeed  little  better 
than  upper  servants.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the 
indoor  work  depends  on  them.  And  very  often  do  they 
assist  in  all  that  is  going  on,  in  laundry,  pantry,  nursery, 
and  kitchen.  The  husbands  invariably  go  to  market.  No 
woman  does  any  of  that  essential  business  beyond  giving 
an  order  at  the  "  Grocery,''  or  the  "  Provision  store."  It 
is  not  easy  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  scheme  of  domestic 
economy,  followed  by  so  very  close  and  cautious  a  com- 
munity. But  a  strict  avoidance  of  needless  expense,  a 
great  distrust  of  servants,  and  a  mean  system  of  locking 
up  and  doling  out,  are,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  its 
general  characteristics,  though  there,  I  am  satisfied,  many 
exceptions  exist.  The  cook  is  a  very  independent  and 
irresponsible  person.  She  has  none  of  the  importance  of 
housekeeping,  but  she  is  without  its  cares ;  little  being 
required  from  her  she  has  little  to  look  after  ;  the  meals 
of  the  family  prepared,  her  time  is  her  own.  Between  the 
regular  hours  she  goes  where  she  chooses,  and  if  she  be  a 
person  of  the  least  pretensions  in  her  profession,  she  fixes 
her  own  time  for  everything,  and  upon  the  slightest  devi- 
ation from  the  arrangement,  which  might  interfere  with 
her  plans  for  going  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  or  to  lectures 
on  week  days,  she  quits  her  place  without  notice,  frequently 
while  the  dinner  is  half  dressed,  and  the  company  waiting 
for  it  in  vain.  In  general,  these  cooks  are  wretchedly 
bad ;  chiefly  Irishwomen,  who  knew  little  at  home  beyond 
boiling  potatoes,  they  learn  their  art  in  America,  and 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  Yankee  taste  in  all  that 
concerns  the  cuisine.  They  have  in  eating,  as  in  speaking 
or  dressing,  a  great  love  of  finery.     A  simple  gravy  is 


distasteful  to  them  ;  thick  sauces,  and  higlity  salted  am 
over-spiced  dishes,  with  quantities  of  pickles,  are  the 
common  style.  The  cook  catches  the  taste  of  the  em- 
plnjer,  and  the  unfortunate  foreigner  who  "would  modi 
his  cuisine  on  that  of  France  or  even  of  England,  suffei 
constant  annoyance  and  disappointment. 

Qhe  wages  of  house  servants  are  Iiigh  in  America  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  j^  man  servant  or 
"  waiter,"  not  by  any  means  of  high  qualifications,  receives 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  ;  a  cook, 
three  to  four  dollars  per  week  ;  a  sempstress  or  chamber- 
girl,  two  to  two  and  a-half  dollars  per  wggkj     Wages  of; 
female  servants  are  always  calculated  by  the  week 
whether  it  he  a  cause  or  a  consequence  I  know  not,  but 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  loose  tenure  of  place,  am 
the  perpetual  changes   on  the  shortest   possible   notit 
Being  strongly  infected  with  the  national  bad  taste  ft 
being  over-dressed,  they  are,  when  walking  the  strcel 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  their  employers, 
when  going  to  a  party,  the  free  use  of  their  mistresses' 
finery,  always  "  loaned "  to  them  without  reserve,  brings 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality  in  appearance. 
I  know  ladies  in  some  of  the  cities  who  carry  this  accom- 
modation still  further,  in  allowing  their  servants  to  givo 
parties  in  the  best  rooms  in  the  house  (which  the  owne; 
vacate  for  the  occasion),  those  domestic  soirees  show: 
no  doubt,  amusing  specimens  of  low  life  above  stairs. 

Very  curious  instances  of  equaUty  and  familiarity  havi 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  lady  of  the  house  and  hei 
cook  call  each  other  reciprocally  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.,  thi 
appellative  "  Ma'am  "  being  unused  by  the  help,  and  tl 
christian  name  not  known  perhaps  to  tho  "employer.' 
The  maid  and  man  servants  invariably  address  the  youngi 
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branches  of  the  family  by  their  christian  names,  omitting 
the  "  Miss  *'  or  "  Master/"  A  gentleman  and  his  servant 
may  belong  to  the  same  volunteer  company,  the  latter 
being  an  officer,  the  former  a  private,  and  the  servant  (I 
have  known  instances  of  it)  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  public 
dinner  as  chairman  one  day  (the  master  at  the  foot),  and 
waiting  at  table  the  next,  on  the  very  man  over  whom  he 
had  precedence  twenty-four  hours  before. 

All  well-conducted  white  native  American  servants  in 
America  are  sure  to  realise  money  during  their  time  of 
service,  and  they  invariably  quit  that  station  after  some 
years,  to  establish  themselves  in  business,  or  as  farmers, 
and  many  reach  a  high  standing  as  regards  fortune  and 
local  consideration.  Once  discharged,  they  are  looked  on 
as  friends  of  the  family.  I  have  known  instances  of  their 
being  made  welcome  to  come  and  dine  at  the  same  board, 
and  to  receive  at  their  own  more  homely  one,  the  indi- 
viduals whose  orders  they  whilom  obeyed,  without  any 
feeling  of  condescension  on  the  one  hand,  or  undue  fami- 
liarity on  the  other. 

There  is  no  consideration  whatever,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  on  the  part  of  persons  anxious  to 
engage  a  particular  servant,  towards  the  individual  in 
whose  employ  he  or  she  may  be.  Open  visits  to  the  cook, 
sempstress,  or  chamber  girl,  by  the  lady  who  wishes  to 
hire  her,  are  very  common,  at  the  very  door  of  the  house 
in  which  she  may  be  doing  service.  Irresistible  offers  of 
higher  wages,  or  greater  indulgence,  are  made  without 
reserve,  and  the  "  help  "  is  thus  seduced,  without  ceremony 
or  remorse.  I  have  been  told  that  families  arriving  from 
Europe  have  had  the  servants  whom  they  brought  out 
with  them  at  great  expense  thus  spirited  away  from 
their  duty  before  they  have  well  quitted  the  ship  that 
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bore  them  across  tlie  Atlantic.  Such  a  system  is  entirely; 
deatriictiye  of  confidence  or  regard,  besides  giving  to 
servile  classes  of  the  comraunitj  an  odious  exauiph 
indelicacy  and  bad  faith.  Servants  seem  proud  of  being 
able  to  exercise  their  caprice  and  show  their  indepen- 
dence. They  often  make  an  engagement  to  enter  into 
a  service,  name  the  day,  and  thus  induce  the  expectant 
employer  to  reject  other  offers,  yet,  when  the  time  come^ 
break  their  promise,  and  coolly  send  a  message  that  they 
have  changed  their  miod,  without  the  least  compunctioa 
or  sense  of  impropriety.  They  constantly  insist  on  fixing' 
the  hours  for  the  family's  meals,  particularly  on  Sundays, 
80  as  to  suit  their  own  wishes.  I  kuew  one  instance  of 
one  of  those  dictators  declaring  that  if  she  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  family,  the  lady  of  the  house  must 
see  but  httlc  company,  and  she  (the  cook)  be  permitted 
to  see  a  great  deal,  And  this  system  of  bidding  high 
for  servants  already  in  place  destroys  all  feehngs  in  theial 
but  those  of  sordid  love  of  gain.  Bad  as  all  tliis  is  in. 
the  populous  cities,  where  housekeepers  have  some  chance 
of  redress,  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the  country  it  must 
be  almost  intolerable,  where  the  help  insists  on  entire 
equality,  sits  at  the  same  table  with  the  employer,  and 
will  not  consent  to  answer  a  bell  which  communicates 
with  the  kitchen,  unless  they  have  the  privilege  of 
ringing  another  that  is  hung  in  the  parlour,  when- 
ever they  in  their  turn  may  require  to  "  have  speech  " 
of  the  lady  who  is  mistress  of  the  house,  but  not  of  tha 
household. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  this  subject  to  bo  greatly, 
influenced  by  that  iucvitable  tendency  towarLls  a  lowed 
level  which  pervades  all  things  throughout  the  country, 
ri  see  no  chance  of  a  more  servile  and  subservient  fcehng. 
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becoming  prevalent  among  the  domestics  ;  and  as  the 
pohtical  power  of  the  wealthy  class  is  more  circumsorilHHi, 
their  struggle  to  sustain  a  higher  social  position  will  grow 
more  c^rident  and  more  offensive.  Thej  will,  by  degixx^s, 
give  up  the  employment  of  native  servants,  who  will  be 
in  future  less  likely  than  even  now  to  submit  to  tlieir 
pretensions,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  fast-increasing 
tribes  of  Irish  immigrants,  who,  having  no  good  models 
on  which  to  form  themselves,  will  rapidly  deteriorate  from 
even  their  present  insufficiency,  until  the  gentlemen  of 
America  will  be  served  after  the  fashion  which  prevails 
in  a  low'order  of  country  inn  or  town  tavern  in  the  old 
country^ 
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THE  LAW  AND  ITS  PRACTICE. 
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Pirtj — Mol^riklB  out  of  which  thoj  are  formed — Amarionn  Lni^en — Th( 
Practiw  and  Progreas — Superior  Men — UoTBhall — Kent — Story-  ~ 
Hediocrity. 


The  moat   glaring   and  most   dangerous    evil   in    the 
I  United  States  is  the  insecurity  of  tlie  law.     Abundance  of 
others  exist ;  hut,  in  comparison  with  it,  tliey  are  trifling; 
and  means  of  amelioration,  if  not  of  cure,  seem  to 
within  reach  for  them.     But  this  greatest  of  ills  to  whi 
a  civihsed  country  can  be  exposed,  seems  to  increase 
magnitude,  and  grow  beyond  remedy'. 

The  common  law  of  England  was,  at  the  period  of  th6 
American  Eevolution,  in  all  its  integrity  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  nominally  it  is  so  still,  But  the  establishment 
of  Independence  leading  to  the  successive  creation  oi 
tiiirty-four  confederated  states,  each  with  a  separate  con- 
stitution of  its  own,  necessitated  various  modifications  in' 
the  common  law  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
federal  pact,  and  with  the  new-born  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality, which  required,  if  not  a  code,  at  least  an  adaptation 
of  the  traditionary  system  congenial  to  the  Ai 
mind. 

To  escape  clearly  fi'oni  tlie  web  of  English  pr 
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was  impossible.  It  was  consequently  only  broken  through 
here  and  there,  and  its  shreds  have  in  many  instances 
become  obstructions  to  the  innovations  entangled  in  its 
meshes. 

Every  legislature  of  every  state  has  the  power  of  making 
its  own  laws,  which  the  supreme  court  of  each  is  entitled 
to  annul  if  it  considers  them  inconsistent  with  the  state 
constitution  ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  highest  court  of  appeal,  having  again  a  paramount 
jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of  all  the  state  courts. 
This  multitude  of  tribunals,  filled  by  "  many  men  of  many  ) 
minds,''  throws  thp  interpretation  of  the  law  into  a  chaos  ' 
of  doubt  and  contradiction.  Juries  imbued  with  the 
absurd  and  fatal  doctrine  that  they  are  competent  to 
decide  not  only  the  fact  but  the  law,  frequently  set  them- 
selves above  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  arc 
influenced  generally  by  party  or  personal  feelings,  findinj? 
guilty,  or  acquitting,  or  agreeing  to  disagree  in  a  way 
that  sets  at  defiance  all  calculation  on  results.  ConvictionH 
in  certain  cases  are  not  to  be  obtained,  let  evidence  bt^ 
ever  so  direct,  or  the  judge's  charge  ever  so  decisive.  The 
finding  of  a  jury  is  often  in  defiance  of  law  ;  and  even 
when  in  accordance  with,  is  rarely  influenced  by  reverence 
for  it. 

The  want  of  dignity  in  the  judges,  and  of  respect  fur 
them  in  the  people,  are  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this.  The  law,  as  an  abstract  idea,  meets  small  considera- 
tion from  the  practical  miUions  who  have  its  operations 
under  their  control.  They  look  at  its  tangible  represen- 
tatives in  the  "judiciary'' — they  have  coined  a  word  to 
suit  the  thing — ^and  they  see  little  there  to  command  their 
obedience.  The  wretched  salaries  allowed  to  the  legal 
functionaries,   exclude  all   practitioners   of   talent   until 
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nearly  worn  out  by  work.  The  frequent  reductions  in  | 
tliia  pittauce,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  an  office  subject  in  manjl 
cases  to  an  annual  vote,  tend  to  make  the  judicial  bench  « 
mere  "  anxious  seat "  for  its  incumbents,  a  "  stool 
repentance "  for  any  act  which  may  peril  their  elections 
But  the  strongest  reason  for  the  want  of  public  reverence 
I  for  a  station  which  ought  to  be  so  sacred,  is  that  almost 
I  every  judge  in  the  United  States  is  more  or  less  a  political 
j  character,  too  often  the  tool  of  a  party,  ready  to  do  tha 
I  higher  order  of  dirty  work  for  which  all  parties  find  i 
excuse.  For  this  reason,  mnch  more  than  from  hia" 
poverty,  tlie  judge  has  no  real  dignity  to  hedge  him  in ; 
and  he  is  treated  as  unceremoniously  as  any  other  pohtical 
hack,  when  the  party  he  is  opposed  to  comes  into  power.J 
This  was  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  1843,  when,  as  if  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  thd 
disrespect  of  the  democratic  majority,  they  reduced  thai 
judicial  salaries  in  the  paltry  amounts  of  from  500  to  100" 
dollars  ;  sums  which  were  really  no  saving  to  the  treasury,  ' 
the  time  consumed  in  the  legislative  debate  on  the  question 
costing  more  money  for  the  payment  of  members  than  the 
whole  amount  curtailed. 

,      But  the   radical    error   is  deeply  seated  in  the  grei 

I  federal  pact  itself,  which  permits  the  judges  to  decide  on' 

I  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  instead  of  confining 

!  their   privilege   and  their  duty  to  expounding  the  law. 

1  They  are  thus,  of  necessity,  and  e^  offidis  politicians  ;  and 

■',  while  they  boar  the  badge  they  must  share  the  fate 

their   tribe.     The    true    principle   applied  to  the  judges 

seems  manifestly  this :  if  it  be  considered  expedient, 

defiance  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  their  offic< 

IS  jns  dicere,  to  interpret  law,  and  not  jus  dare,  to  make] 
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or  give  law — that  they  have  the  power  of  expoundmg  the 
Constitution,  they  should  be  greatly  elevated  above  their 
present  condition,  by  being  invariably  named  to  their 
offices  for  life,  and  receiving  such  large  salaries  as  to 
ensure  the  accession  of  men  of  standing,  and  their  inde- 
pendence of  party  influence  and  popular  control. 

The  Democratic  party  view  this  important  subject  with 
what  appears  to  me  a  very  narrow  policy.  The  Federal- 
ists and  their  successors,  the  Whigs,  took  tlie  enlarged  and 
just  measure  of  it.  They  have  always  maintained  the 
privileges  and  dignity  of  the  "  judiciary,"  as  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  popular  excess.  In  this  they  are  deci- 
dedly right,  even  although  it  is  probable  that  a  leaning 
towards  aristocratic  institutions  weighed  as  much  with 
them  as  any  higher  principle. 

The  tendencies  of  judges,  like  those  of  all  other  magis- 
trates, are  no  doubt  rather  arbitrary.  But  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  all  places  of  trust,  whether  civil  or  miUtary,  risks 
must  be  run,  and  individual  honesty  must  be  reckoned  on. 
The  election  of  judges  to  the  bench  being  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  people,  there  is  small  chance  of  seeing  the 
judiciary  composed  of  men  inimical  to  pubUc  liberty.  If 
the  judges  of  a  Democratic  state,  chosen  under  Uberal 
appearances,  should  lapse  into  arbitrary  decision,  the 
people  have  sure  means,  through  their  representatives, 
of  bringing  the  backsliders  to  their  duty,  by  reducing  the 
salaries,  or  of  forcing  them  fi'om  the  bench  altogether 
by  cutting  them  down  below  the  amount  of  fair  remu- 
neration. 

This  is  a  fearfully  degrading  remedy,  according  to 
English  notions.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  money- 
standard  principle  of  the  United  States.  It  is  less  trouble- 
some and  less  dubious  than  an  act  of  impeachment,  in  which, 
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after  all,  the  representative  body  would  be  the  tribunal 
It  is,  moreover,  frequently  put  into  effect — the  country  ia 
used  to  it.  Judges  often  descend  from  the  bench  to 
practise  again  at  the  bar,  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk  in  the 
very  court  over  which  they  had  presided,  to  become  col- 
lectors, or  postmasters,  or  even  to  accept  situations  in 
factories  or  on  railroads,  or  other  such  employments— all 
such  changes  tending  to  degrade  in  the  public  estimation 
the  solemn  character  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  to  create 
contempt  for  its  incumbents.  m 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stata»^ 
/  form  the  only  branch  of  the  jutRciary  throughout  the 
Union  that  possesses  any  true  security.  They  are  guaran- 
\teed  by  the  Federal  constitution,  of  which  they  are  the 
real  guardians,  in  the  possession  of  their  office  for  hfe,  and 
of  a  competent,  but  barely  a  competent,  salary,  Tho 
Chief  Justice,  -who  is  president  of  the  court,  is  allowed 
5000  dollars  (1000/.)  per  annum,  and  the  assistant  judges 
4500  dollars  (900/.)  each.  There  is  no  appeal  from  their 
decisions.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  supreme 
as  to  all  questions  of  constitutional  law. 

The  general  body  of  the  judiciary  under  the  States' 
constitutions  are  under  a  far  inferior  organisation.  Elected 
by  the  people,  in  many  of  the  states  for  only  a  term  of 
years,  in  some  for  but  one  year,  and  subject  to  removal 
at  every  change  of  party  domination,  they  are,  as  before 
stated,  even  when  elected  for  life,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
liable  to  have  their  salaries  reduced  to  an  indefinitCM 
pittance.  H 

The  Democratic  party  throughout  the  Union,  in  their 
excess  of  idolatry  for  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people, 
assume  for  them  the  possession  of  sovereign  knowledge  as 
well.     They  deny  that  any  tribunal  should  become  i 
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sponsible  to  the  popular  will ;  which  is,  they  maiutain, 
the  only  security  against  a  judicial  despotism  ;  and  that 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  judiciary  are  not 
affected  by  limiting  their  commissions  to  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  allowing  them  a  mere  suflSciency 
for  decent  maintenance.  "  To  give  them  their  oflSces  for 
Ufe,'^  say  the  Democracy,  "and  amply-sufficient  salaries, 
will  only  make  them  arbitrary  instruments  of  aristocratic 
misrule.^'  In  this,  I  confess,  they  appear  to  me  to  go 
wide  of  the  marL  The  true  check  required  for  the 
fitting  regulation  of  the  judiciary  is  a  check  upon  their 
powers  of  action,  notion  their  continuance  in  office,  or  on 
their  means  of  support  While  such  judges  as  are  now 
on  the  bench  have  the  power  of  changing  the  construction 
of  the  several  constitutions,  as  well  as  of  expounding  tho 
laws,  they*  will  often  expound  the  latter  wrongfully,  as  an 
excuse  for  arbitrarily  changing  the  former.  Take  from 
them  this  privilege,  make  them  like  other  citizens  amen- 
able to  the  law,  instead  of  being  its  masters,  and  they 
will  take  pride  in  improving  and  strengthening  it.  Judges, 
like  other  men,  are  liable  to  &11  into  temptation.  It  is 
unfair  to  lead  them  into  it ;  it  would  be  wise  to  put  them 
out  of  its  reach.  The  judges,  above  all  public  men, 
should  be  generously  and  largely  paid.  Their  wealth 
would  be  the  country's  safeguard.  In  their  poverty  there 
is  both  disgrace  and  danger.  Take  from  the  people  their 
reliance  in  the  law,  and  there  is  no  sure  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  Better  have  bad  laws  firmly  admi- 
nistered than  good  ones  despised.  A  thousand  indications 
show  the  popular  contempt  for  the  law  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  pervert  it  wilfully  into  whatever 
sense  they  choose  it  to  bear,  or  they  set  it  altogether  at 
naught.     This  evil  is  full  of  peril  to  the  state  at  large. 

T  2 
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I  can  perceive  greater  danger  of  demoralisation  in  thai 
whole  frame  of  society  than  of  disruption  of  the  ] 
The  looser  the  social  elements,  the  more  obvious  is  thoij 
necessity  for  political  connection.     To  destroy  the  reve- 
rence  for  the  law  is  to  sap  the    foundation    of   ord 
Indeed  it  is  much  better  to  do  violence  to  legality  unt 
the  fiction  of  law,  than  to  obtain  justice  in  contempt  ( 
its  forma.      The  whole  frame  of  society  being  artificial, 
it  is  futile  to  attempt  its  governance  on  the  naked  prin- 
ciples of  nature.     Her  charms  are  made  more  exciting 
by  the  drapery  we  hang  around  them. 

The  materials  out  of  which  the  "judiciary"  of  thfl 
United  States  is  formed  gives  it  but  little  chance 
eminence.  There  is  no  country,  according  to  De  Tocque- 
ville,  where  there  are  so  few  ignorant  men  and  i 
teamed  ones.  Burke,  in  bis  day  even,  remarked  the 
general  study  of  works  of  law  in  America,  and  the  numbffl 
of  lawyers  sent  to  Congress.  The  diffusion  of  legal  know 
ledge  is  immense,  its  accumulation  is  restricted.  Hencf 
there  are  few  great  lawyeis,  and  those  few  were  miraclei 
of  legal  lore.  The  practice  of  jurisprudence  is  at  best  but 
I  an  exercise  of  ingenuity.  The  preparation  for  it  is  < 
I  a  low  order.  Three  years'  attendance  in  some  law  sclio 
entitles  a  young  man  to  be  enrolled  aa  an  attorney,  audi 
at  the  same  time  called  to  the  bar.  There  is  not  any 
distinction  in  the  two  branches  of  tlie  legal  professioB, 
Barrister  and  solicitor  are  titles  not  used.  The  ! 
man  is  counsellor-at-law  and  attorney-at-Iaw  ;  and  hi 
starts,  after  his  three  years'  preparation,  into  the  entirt 
mismanagement  of  any  suit  which  may,  for  experimenl 
sake,  be  entrusted  to  Iiim, 

The  first  steps  of  the  youthful  lawyer  must  be  b 
the  dirty  work  of  his  craft.     Trifling  suits  in  the  minoB 
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courts,  mean  fees  wrmig  from  low  clients,  small  points 
ai^ed  before  ignorant  judges,  are  poor  preparations  for 
his  career.  He  is  an  attc^nej  for  all  the  details,  and  a 
special  pleader  for  the  trickerj  of  his  suit.  He  drafts 
his  own  brieC  and  jMiepares  all  the  winding  ways  of 
canning  which  leads  to  his  argument  in  court.  Beginning 
with  pettifogging  to  end  in  chicanery,  he  must  have  but  a 
narrow  riew  of  his  subject.  Accustomed  to  its  minutest 
bearings,  he  reaches  no  deration  high  enough  to  let  him 
lose  sight  of  them.  If  his  mind  soars  for  awhile  into  the 
upper  regions  and  is  dazzled  by  the  philosophy  of  law,  it 
is  pulled  quickly  do^  by  the  little  threads  which  con- 
nect it  with  Uie  little  things  below.  He  has  no  possible 
opportunity  for  the  profound  study  of  equity  practice. 
Chancery  suits  on  complicated  questions  of  property, 
hereditary  rights,  confiscations,  entails,  and  all  those  intri- 
cacies which  excite  and  strengthen  the  legal  mind  in 
Europe,  are  altogether  unknown  in  the  practice  of 
America.  Nor  can  there  be  any  of  those  instances  which 
abound  in  the  Old  World,  of  great  contests  between  the 
crown  and  the  subject,  the  church  and  the  state,  the 
nobility  and  the  people.  All  this  is  very  fortunate  for 
Americans  in  general,  but  fatal  to  the  chance  of  eminence 
for  American  practitioners.  They  are  obliged  to  work  in 
a  narrow  field,  and  their  ways  are  consequently  contracted. 
There  are  many  skilful  attorneys  and  eloquent  advocates 
in  the  United  States,  but  few  great  lawyers.  Among 
those  who  have  done  most  honour  to  the  profession  were 
John  Jay,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
Judge  Story.  The  published  works  of  the  two  latter  are 
standard  books.  There  are  many  other  men  of  great 
merit,  and  several  who,  if  they  had  the  advantages  of 
English    education   and   practice,    might    have    become 
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distinguished  mombera  of  the  Bar  and  Bench.  But  every  I 
candid  American  who  has  visited  London  and  mixed  in  J 
the  legal  circles,  admits  the  immeasurable  inferiority,  andj 
never  dreams  of  making  a  comparison, 

Nor  is  this  confined  scale  of  practice  in  America  sui^fl 
prising,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  bounded  by  the  limitdl 
of  their  insignificant  cities.     These  are  but  what  our  pro- 
vincial towns  are  in  size  and  population,  but  far  inferior 
to  them  in  opportunity.     The  magnificent  capital  of  Eng-  . 
land  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  its  influence  is  feltl 
throughout  the  land.     There  is  nothing  in  America  tal 
give  a  metropolitan  tone  to  the  fragmental  sections  of  the 
country.     And  the  cities  are  so  unprovided  with  great 
and  liberal  institutions,  so  deficient  in  objects  of  art  and 
science,  and  in  literary  incitement,  that  there  are  no  means* 
of  greatly  enlarging  the  general  intellect.     A  rare  excep- 
tion  is  seen   bursting   these   trammels.     But    the  great?) 
mass  are  but  "  haberdashers  of  small  wares,"  by  wiiichs 
Bacon  meant  retail  dealers  in  all  the  occupations  of  man-fl 
kind.     Superiority  of  intellect  is,  in  fact,  a  curse,  not  a<l 
blessing  to  its  possessor.     He  sees  afar  off  the  paradise  tol 
which  it  ought  to  give  him  the  entry.     But  he  shrinks  J 
from  the  doubtful  experiment  of  seeking  a  foreign  home,! 
In  submitting  to  his  cramped  destiny  ho  is  tormented  with  1 
a  sense  of  superiority  to  his  associates.     He  often  shuna, 
instead  of  striving  to  improve  them,  or  he  yields  himself 
up  to  a  clique  of  flatterers  and  toadies,  and  drops  down  to 
the   level  of  those  about  him,  becoming  a   part  of  the* 
general  mediocrity  to  which  nature  meant  him  to  be  s 
exception. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  of  law,  its  attribute 
and  its  anomalies,  in  the  United  tJtates,  leads  to  a  widef 
range  of  reflection  on  the  peculiarities  of  human  naturei 
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in  ivliich  thej  hare  their  origin.  In  endearouring  to 
reconcile  the  snlHniasion  to  social  trammels  so  common 
among  this  people  with  what  seems  to  be  their  inborn 
resistance  to  anthoritj,  I  am  led  to  admit  that  man  is  hy 
instinct  a  tyrant-  When  he  has  no  means  of  exercising 
his  power  oyer  others,  he  often  makes  himself  the  victim ; 
and  he  will  bear  extreme  restraint,  privation,  and  even 
tortnre,  when  the  infliction  is  rolontarj.  The  American 
people  rebelled  against  a  slight  taxation  bj  a  parliament^ 
bnt  thej  cheerfbll j  submit  to  the  arbitrary  assessment  of 
their  "  select  men."  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  effects  of  the  despotism  of  a  goremment  and  that  of 
the  people,  eren  where  the  immediate  result  is  the  same. 
The  victim  of  a  single  despot,  or  even  of  a  constitutional 
executire,  is  upheld  by  the  popular  sympathy  in  all  cases 
of  political  offence.  Right  or  wrongs  the  crowd  makes 
common  cause  with  him,  and  even  when  they  tacitly  sup- 
port the  law  there  is  too  often  a  re-action  against  it 
sullenly  at  work.  But  the  sufferers  from  popular  tyranny 
hare  none  to  feel  for  them.  No  one  persecuted  by  the 
sovereign  people  is  considered  a  martyr.  And  an  infinite 
increase  of  harshness  in  the  public  mind  is  the  consequence 
of  every  punishment  by  the  popular  will.  The  masses 
are  not  usually  merciful.  They  generally  act  from  im- 
pulse— oft;en  from  interest.  They  punish  for  vengeance- 
sake.  They  seldom  reward.  This  is  one  main  cause  of 
the  selfishness  of  republics.  The  people  know  themselves 
to  be  the  law,  and  the  sternness  superinduced  by  that 
knowledge  deadens  the  public  feeling.  Each  man  con- 
siders himself  injured  by  the  crime,  and  is  identified  with 
both  prosecution  and  punishment — with  the  judge  who 
tries,  the  witnesses  who  testify,  the  jury  that  convicts, 
and   the   executioner   who    strikes.     No    class  compas- 
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Bionates  the  culprit^  or  asks  for  mercy.  A  multitude  ot 
arms  are  raised  against  him^  none  in  his  behalf.  Under 
a  regal  despotism  the  misgoverned  have  at  least  the  con- 
solation that  the  tyrant  must  die.  But  the  people  is 
eternal^  and  from  its  persecutions  there  is  no  appeal. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  FEDERAL  UNION. 

The  Americans  not  a  New  People— Value  of  the  Unioo — Little  Present  Danger 
of  its  Dissolution — Federal  Gkyemment — States'  Rights — ManuBMsturing 
Interests — Abolitionists. 

Before  treating  of  the  Union  in  the  aggregate,  and 
examining  the  probabilities  of  its  continuance,  let  us  see 
of  what  materials  it  is  composed. 

I  differ  altogether  from  those  who  measure  out  praise 
or  blame  to  the  United  States  with  the  saving  qualification 
that  they  are  a  new  country ;  by  which  is  meant  that 
their  population  composes  a  new  people.  Under  that 
now  familiar  delusion  every  step  towards  improvement 
is  overlauded,  every  fault  excused,  and  every  crime 
palliated. 

The  American  people,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  are, 
iu  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  an  older  people  than  those 
of  many  of  the  countries  from  which  they  are  derived. 
As  individuals  are  better  informed  than  the  ancestors 
whose  experience  they  inherit,  so  is  the  population  of  the 
New  World  in  comparison  with  their  progenitors  of  the 
Old.  Therefore,  although  America  is  the  New  World,  it 
is  absurd  to  call  the  descendants  of  the  original  stock,  any 
more  than  the  fully  civilised  immigrants  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  a  new  people.  Were  the  aboriginal  savages  the 
sole  inhabitants,  they  indeed  would  have  been  entitled  to 
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that  epithet ;  and  in  all  their  advancement  towards  refine- 
ment, or  their  aberrations  from  it,  a  proportionate  degree 
of  credit  or  of  excuse  should  have  been  granted  to  them, 
But  the  newly  found  land  was  discovered  by  civilised 
men,  who  entered  on  its  possession  in  the  prime  of  know- 
ledge, bringing  traditions  of  wisdom  as  a  foundation 
"ivliich  to  build.     Being  generally  well-educated,  they  wei 
subject  to  none  of  the  demoralising  checks  which  atten< 
the  struggles  between  ignorance  and  power.     They 
rich  in  both  theories  and  practical  results.     They  hi 
minds  full-grown  in  tiie  study  of  government.     They  hi 
religion  for  their  guide,  liberty  for  their  inspiration,  and 
independence  for  their  aim.     They  had  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate a  foreign  land ;  but  they  themselves,  like  trees  new 
planted  in  a  strange  yet  sympathetic  soil,  took  root  am 
flourished  as  freely  as  in  that  to  which  tliey  were  indi-j 
genous.     They  had  to  organise  society  on  a  plan  of  thei 
own ;  but   its   elements  were   already   fashioned   in  tl 
practice  of  worldly  experience.     Realising  the  fiction 
the  mythology,  they  started  into  their  new  existence  full' 
formed.     They  well  understood  the  capabilities  of  man- 
kind.    They  had  to  hew  their  road  thj'ough  the  forest 
but  the  paths  of  social  life  were  ready  made.     Their  onlyi 
task  was  to  improve  their  condition,  and  there  was  m 
restraint  to  counteract  them. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  features  of  civilisatii 
were  a!I  at  once  developed.  The  proportions  of  societ; 
were  complete.  The  new  scheme  of  polity  was  immi 
diately  put  into  action.  Strange  discrepancies  at  timi 
arose  among  the  discordant  varieties  of  the  social  amalgam. 
But  the  purposes  of  destiny  steadily  advanced.  The  pos- 
session of  the  vast  territory  was  secured.  The  original 
owners    were     defrauded     and    despoiled.      Populatioi 
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increased.  Commerce  and  agriculture  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. Literature  and  science  had  been  imported  \^ith 
the  first  adrenturers,  and  every  ship  added  to  the  store. 
These  crowning  glories  of  refinement  came  in  supplies 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  and  within 
two  centuries  a  great  and  prosperous  nation  was  esta- 
blished, in  fulfilment  of  the  mission  which  sent  successive 
generations  to  organise  another  world. 

Eighty  years  and  upwards  have  passed  over  since  the 
fiat  of  freedom  was  pronounced  upon  the  greater  portion 
of  this  immense  extent  of  habitable  soil.  The  thirty 
millions  of  souls  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  have  inherited,  or  brought  with  them  from 
Europe,  their  vices  as  well  as  their  experience.  They 
should  in  all  things  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  as  those  by  which  the  Old  World  is  governed. 
Their  merits  and  defects  are  those  of  the  various  nations 
from  which  they  emanate.  The  children  born  on  the 
soil  are  as  much  the  ofispring  of  its  distinctive  civilisation 
as  the  adults  who  come  in  their  maturity  to  mix  with  the 
native  or  naturalised  mass.  All  the  evil  which  society 
presents  in  the  United  States  is  but  the  natural  progress 
to  corruption  of  a  people  old  in  the  world  s  ways,  and 
following  the  universal  law. 

Nothing,  therefore,  appears  to  me  more  fallacious  than 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  the  long-settled  portions  of 
the  United  States  the  primitive  virtues  of  a  young  and 
ignorant  people,  or  more  unjust  than  the  disappointment 
which  follows  the  discovery  of  the  same  imperfections 
usually  found  elsewhere.  The  wholesale  robberies  and 
individual  murders,  the  tricks  and  cheateries  every  day 
recorded,  instead  of  being  the  outrages  of  semi-savages, 
are  those  of  a  fully  formed  community.     The  isolated 
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position  of  this  vast  territory  long  saved  it  from  tlie  Wi 
which  are  tlie  curse  of  other  countriea ;  while  the  free 
scope  afforded  to  its  institutions  obviates  the  domeatic 
struggles  inseparable  from  more  restricted  forms  of 
government.  The  day  must  no  doubt  come  when  clash- 
ing objects  will  break  the  ties  of  a  common  interest  which 
now  preserve  the  Union.  The  districts  of  south  and 
north  and  west  are  joined  hke  some  wall  of  incongruous 
materials,  with  a  cement  insufficient  to  secure  i)erpetual 
adhesion.  Tiiey  will  inevitably  crumble  iuto  confusion.. 
But  no  man  may  foretell  the  period  of  dissolution^ 

To  distant  observers  this  catastroplie  has    frequently 
seemed  close  at  hand.    Every  new  acquisition  of  territory, 
political  convulsion,  or  party  dispute  seems  to  herald  ita 
approach.      Conflicting  claims,  local  jealousies,  section] 
rivalries,  all  threaten  disruption.     Btit'^tlie  many  restraii 
ing  causes  are  out  of  sight  of  foreign  observation,     Tl 
liliputiau  threads  binding  the  raan-raountain  are  Invisibli 
and  it  seems  wondrous  that  each  limb  does  not  act  ft 
itself  independent  of  its  fellows.     A  closer  examinatioi 
shows  the  nature  of  the  net-work  which  keeps  the  membeni| 
of  this  great  association  so  tightly  bound.     An  attempt 
to  disentangle  the  ties,  more  firmly  fastens  them.     When 
any  one  state  talks    of    separation,    the    others   become 
spontaneously  knotted  togetlier.     When  a  section  blusters 
about  its  particular  riglits,  the  rest  feel  each  of  theirs  to  baij 
common  to  all.      If  a  foreign  nation  hint  at  hostility,  th( 
whole  Union  becomes  in  reality  united.     And  thus  idi, 
every  contingency  from  which  there  cau  he  danger,  thi 
are  also  found  the  elements  of  safety,  j 

I  cannot  yet  discover  anything  wfiich  indicates  a  sui 
and  serious  change.  Causes  no  doubt  exist  which  migl 
hurry  on  the  catastrophe,  if  the  bulwarks  of  popular  goi 
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I  could  be  promptly  overthrown.  But  there  are 
certaiu  instmcta  common  to  nations  as  to  individuals ; 
and  that  of  self-preservation  is  so  important  as  to  be 
called  "  the  first  law  of  nature."  The  American  people 
are  well  awaro  that  the  strength  of  the  various  states 
consists  in  the  union  of  all ;  and  there  is  no  chance  ot 
any  section  of  them  lightly  acting  to  the  injury  of  their 
self-interest. 
,       For  the  Americans  are  not  a  passionate  or  impulsive 

Kjple.  In  the  diflerent  sections  of  the  country  tliey 
ve  some  prejudices  against  each  other,  but  not  many 
dislikes,  and  no  hatreds.  Even  against  foreign  nations 
there  is  no  virulent  animosity,  such  as  exists  between 
French  and  Prussians,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Italians 
and  Austrians,  Turks  and  Greeks.  They  envy  the  poli- 
tical and  commercial  eminence  of  England.  They  are 
mortified  by  their  own  sense  of  social  inferiority.  These 
feelings  are,  however,  modified  by  their  pride  in  a  common 
ancestry,  language,  and  literature.  So  that  even  against 
England  there  is  no  spirit  of  national  hatred  strong  enough 
to  overbalance  considerations  of  pecuniary  advantage. 
And  as  long  as  those  advantages  depend  on  a  state  of 
peace,  and  tliat  Eugland  avoids  any  open  outrage  against 
national  rights,  bo  long  will  there  be  peace  between  the 
two  countries.  It  is  with  England  alone  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  a  hostile  collision.  England  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  world  in  the  general  feelings  of  the  Arae- 

■^can  people.  They  have  little  knowledge  and  no  fears  of 
«ny  other  country.  The  political  news  from  England  is 
alone  cared  for  in  the  United  States ;  her  commercial 
progress  alone  watched  ;  her  social  system  alone  under- 
stood. Any  quarrel  with  the  United  States  must  be  a 
toney  quarrel.      They  were  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
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France  on  a  question  of  money.     They  shrank  fi'om  onsfl 
with  England  on  a  question  of  principle.     A  war  of  senti- 
ment   they    will    never  wage.       The   quarrels    between 
neighbouring  states  in  the  Old  World  hare  chiefly  arisen, 
from  small  causes  acting  on  great  passions.     The  Am8> 
ricans  have  no  great  passions.     Therefore,  such  causes  a 
to   them   without   a  consequence.      National   honour  in 
America  is  inseparable  from  public  interest,  as   private 
honour  is  from  personal  interest.      No   other  motire  is^ 
strong  enough  to  rouse  the  national  mind.     This  is  th^ 
sure  safeguard  against  foreign  war  and  domestic  broil. 

As  there  does  not  exist  any  violent  antagonism  between" 
the  states,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  mutual  forbear- 
ance, if  not  for  reciprocal  regard.     The  Federal  Union, 
established  in  1789,  after  violent  contentions,  having  beei 
found  a  sure  bond  of  safety,  and  all  the  fears  as  to  ibi 
possible  injurious  effects  being  dissipated,  the  states  havi 
come    to    a    cordial    concurrence    for   its    preservation 
"  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  "  is  the  by-word  of  i 
parties.      And  the    federal  government,  created  for  thsl 
purpose  of  giving  form  and  action  to  the  union  of  the  I 
states,  is  but  as  a  piece  of  machinery  under  the  control  on 
its  makers.    Arguments  and  disputes  are  very  common  s 
to  the  distinction  between  state  rights  and  federal  rights 
But  I  cannot  see  any  object  In  the  latter  beyond  that  of^ 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  several    States.      The 
Federal    Government    is   not   an    imperium   in   tmperio. 
Neither  is  it  a  distinct  establishment,  beyond  or  aboT«i 
the  states,  with  separate  interests  and  divided  objecta 
Viewed  in  that  light  it  is,  in  fact,  a  political  fiction.     I^ 
is  merely  an  instrument  for   executing   the  will  of  tb 
country  at  large.     Its  fiinctions  are  not  performed  by  mei 
nnconnected   with    the   various   portions  of    the  Uniooi 
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Every  one  of  them  is  bound  by  local  interests  to  his 
individual  state,  to  which  he  returns  after  a  temporary 
residence  at  Washington,  and  a  brief  tenure  of  power. 
It  has  no  hereditary  officers.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  thing  of 
itself,  with  attributes  apart  from,  or  anomalous  to,  those 
of  the  states  in  general.  Therefore,  it  has  been,  and  over 
must  be,  the  object  of  the  states  to  confine  its  power  to 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  to  keep  it  as  weak  as  may  be 
consistent  with  its  safe  working  for  the  common  good. 
All  attempts  to  strengthen  this  federal  government  at 
the  expense  of  the  states'  governments  must  be  futile. 
The  occupants  of  its  offices  have  no  attachment  to  it ;  and 
■when  any  question  between  federal  claims  and  "  states' 
rights  "  is  started  in  Congress,  the  former  has  no  chance 
of  finding  favour. 

The     federal    government   exists  on    sufferance  only. 

,ny   state  may  at  any  time  constitutionally  withdraw 

m  the  Union,  and  thus  virtually  dissolve  itj.    It  was 

•t  certainly  created  with  the  idea  that  the  states,  or 

several  of  them,  would  desire  a  separation.   But  whenever 

they  choose  to  do  it  they  have  no  obstacle  in  the  consti- 

.tution.     In  the  war  of  1812  with  England,  four  of  the 

'ew  England   states,  opposed  to  the  war,  were  to  all 

itents  and  purposes  temporarily  separated  from  the  rest ; 

or,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson  (though  the  simile  is  an  old 

one,  and  the  phrase  a  seeming  contradiction),  "Like  dead 

-bodies  tied  to  living  men."     The  federal  government  has 

10  real  power  to  enforce  its  will  against  a  state  that  might 

loose  to  separate.     Without  a  strong  standing  army,  its 

Teat  would  he  a  more  b^ruium  fulmen — its  15,000  men 

practical  joke.     When  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  refused 

consent  to  the    tariff   established    by  Congress,  and 

iroached  the  doctrine  of  "  nuUification,"  the  bold  attitude 


of  UiG  feileral  government,  backed  by  Congress  and 
upheld  by  General  Jackson  the  President,  was  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  recusant  state  prepared,  for  war.  And  the 
celebrated  compromise  act,  introduced  by  Heni-y  Claj 
passed  rapidly  in  1833,  modifying  the  tariff  law  so  as  ( 
give  a  complete  triumph  to  South  Carolina,  and  to  fori 
an  additional  precedent  for  state  resistance  to  feden 
pretensions.  Thus,  Texas  in  1850,  in  defiance  of  Pres 
dential  message  and  menace,  blustered  for  a  monstrot 
boundary,  and  obtained  a  most  unjust  one,  and  ten  millioi 
of  dollars  of  undeserved  indemnity  for  tlie  rest. 

Had  any  serious  sectional  antipathies  existed,  tK^ 
would  have  led  to  a  rupture  on  these  ocoasions,  or  on  othea 
which  preceded  them,  and  which  showed  individual  statt 
in  opposition  to  the  federal  government,  and  always  su( 
cessful  in  their  contests  with  it ;  such  as  the  question  ( 
"  Internal  Improvements,"  and  that  of  the  "  Indian  '. 
serves."  The  advocates  for  centralisation  and  a  stron 
national  government  have  therefore  little  chance  of  Bucceai 
unless  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  war  with  som 
European  power,  or  the  less  likely  one  of  a  hom 
convulsion. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  sense  of  general  interest  between  &\ 
portions  of  the  Union,  more  powerful  than  differences  o 
opinion  on  abstract  questions.     The  subject  most  likely  to 
endanger  the  continuance  of  the  federal  pact  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  that  of  slavery.    'It  is  no  doubt  the  touch- 
stone that  will  try  the  strength  of  the  confederation  ;  butJ 
the  time  for  the  trial  is,  in  my  opinion,  yet  far  off,  unlean 
the  policy  of  England  may  produce  an  interference  that ' 
would  hurry  on  a  crisis.     I  see  no  chance  of  a  speedy 
collision  between  the  north  and  south  on  the  mere  merits 
of  the  question. ,    The  slave-holding'  states  and  the  free  J 
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states  have  many  feeliDgs  in  common.  They  are,  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  the  population  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  New  Mexico,  of  the  same  race,  speak  the 
same  language,  and  possess  the  same  literature.  Religious 
belief  and  sectarian  forms  are  potent  points  of  sympathy 
between  them,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  slavery  itself,  there  is 
no  abhorrence  of  it  as  a  principle,  and  no  sympathy  with 
the  coloured  race  per  se,  except  among  the  "  abolition " 
party — a  still  small  minority  in  the  northern  and  western 
states.  The  people  of  New  England  and  New  York 
cannot  certainly  be  said  to  approve  of  slavery  ;  but  they 
love  cotton,  and  as  long  as  their  factories  are  supplied 
with  the  raw  material  from  southern  plantations,  they  will 
assuredly  do  nothing  en  masse  to  check  the  growth  or 
raise  the  price  of  this  staple  of  their  own  prosperity. 
"  Let  us  have  cotton,"  cry  the  Yankee  mill  owners,  hke 
their  brethren  of  Manchester  ;  "  by  free  labour  if  it  can  be, 
but  at  any  rate  let  us  have  cotton.'^  It  is  not  that  they 
love  justice  less,  but  that  they  love  cotton  more. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  support  which  the  institutions  of 
the  south  receive  from  the  free  states.  The  latter  will  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  negroes  against  the  common 
interest;  nor  do  they  hate  them  suflBiciently  to  oppose 
their  enfranchisement  should  the  south  find  it  practicable 
to  attempt  it.  Those  free  states,  as  they  are  called, 
abolished  slavery,  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  system  which 
they  found  less  profitable  than  free  labour  ;  and  because 
their  climate  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  by  white  men.  They  made  no  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
They  were  urged  by  no  religious  scruples ;  for,  going 
farther  back  than  Christianity,  they  found  Scripture  autho- 
rity for  slavery  ;  and,  with  a  text  from  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  the  Yankee  beheves  himself  justified  in  doing  any- 

VOL.  I.  U 
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thing  it  sanctions  with  the  other.  Neither  is  he  oi 
scrupulous  ill  twisting  a  dubious  quotation  to  suit 
purpose.  No  counter-text  has  any  weight  in  such  a 
His  right  cyfi  is  blind  when  he  wishes  to  see  only  with  his 
left,  Even  his  prejudices  can  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
murmur  of  self-interest.  The  repugnance  of  the  white 
Yankees  to  their  black  brethren  would  be  soon  overcome, 
and  they  would  soon  admit  them  to  their  fellowship  were 
money  to  be  made  by  it.  The  abolition  party  have  as  yet 
but  small  influence  in  the  question  of  sympathy  or  antipathy 
between  the  north  and  south.  And  I  can,  therefore, 
discover  nothing  imminently  threatening  to  their  Union, 
while  every  day  strengthens  the  bonds  which  holds  thend 
together. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  by 
the  northern  manufacturing  states,  and  in  the  use  of 
tobacco  everywhere,  produces  great  prosperity  to  the 
south.  The  doctrines  of  free  trade  and  hostility  to  a  liigh 
protective  tariff  have,  no  doubt,  their  champions  in  the 
slave-holding  states.  But  the  subject  is  really  now  more 
a  theme  for  declamation  than  of  hearty  practical  argument. 
The  establishment  of  cotton  factories  is  spreading  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  south.  The  pride  of  forming  a  vast 
system  of  home  manufactures  has  immense  influence  on 
the  American  mind.  The  benefits  of  those  establishments 
are  widely  felt  among  tlie  working  class,  who  receive  lai'ge 
wages  in  them.  Enriching  a  great  portion  of  the  New 
England  states,  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture  ;  gradually 
increasing  in  those  of  the  south,  where  bad  farming  and 
want  of  capital  is  already  exliausting  tlie  soil ;  and  offering 
large  profits  for  moneyed  men  in  all  jiarts  of  the  Union  ; 
"the  manufacturing  interest "  does  not  consist  merely  of 
those  persons  who  manage  the  factories,  and  who  noi 
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ally  own  them,  but  of  thousanda  of  families  whose  sous 
and  dauglitere  work  in  the  various  mills,  and  of  the  more 
numerous  shareholders  among  the  wealthy  clafses,  who 
make  investments  in  their  stock.  Spoeclies,  pamphlets, 
and  newspaper  articles  may  be  profusely  poured  forth 
against  a  protective  tariff;  but  their  temporary  effect  is  at 
once  destroyed  by  a  Liverpool  price-current  announcing  a 
rise  of  lialf-a-cent  a  pound  on  American  cotton.  Politi- 
cians may  speak,  and  churchmen  preach  against  slavery, 
another  half-cent  advance  in  the  next  quotation  effaces 
the  impression  from  forum  or  pulpit,  and  silences  that 
"  still  small  voice "  which  might  have  begim  to  mingle 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  statesman  or  divine. 

The  abolition  party  is  undoubtedly  augmenting,  but  the 
ratio  of  increase  is  perhaps  not  much  disproportioned  to 
that  of  the  population  at  large  ;  and  assuredly  the  general 
hostility  to  abolitionism  grovrs  as  fast  as  tho  party  which 
advocates  it.  Were  the  abolitionists  to  double  their 
numbers  in  the  next  five  years,  the  animosity  of  their 
opponents  would  sliow  tho  same  result,  and  the  passions 
thus  excited  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  dimi- 
nution of  numbers  in  the  people  at  large. 

The  abolitionists  are  the  only  portion  of  the  community 
who  desire  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  grounds  of 
religious  principle  or  moral  justice.  No  others  even  hint 
at  it,  except  in  some  crisis  of  local  ebullition  on  a  question 
of  mere  money.  But  the  balance  is  soon  struck  in  the 
counsels  of  those  who  prate  about  "  nullification  ;"  and  the 
dread  of  pecuniary  ruin,  inevitable  on  such  a  result,  neu- 
tralises every  boast  of  sectional  dignity. 

^I  look  in  vain,  then,  in  the  domestic  alfairs  of  the  Union 
for  the  probable  causes  of  its  dissolution.  But  I  see  no 
influence  preserving  its  integrity  in  any  motives  of  a  high 
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and  ennobliug  nature.     Abstract  veneration  for  the  coni 
stitution  or  the  law  does  not  form  the  basis  of  the  Unioft. 
The  Americans  as  a  nation  have  no  abstract  veneration^ 
for  anything  but  money  and  money's  worth  ;  gain  is  their 
impulse  and  their  object  in  all  things.^    If  the  south  could 
get  a  sufficient  market  for  their  cotton,  or  the  north  find 
a  cheap  supply  of  it  out  of  tho  United  States,  the  UnioQ,« 
would  be  in  serious  danger,*    'No  innate  love  of  couutryfl 
or  of  fellow-countrymen   cements  the  national  compact_y  ■ 
This  people  have  no  local  or  persona!  attachments.     They 
abandon   their    native    soil   or  their  natural  connections 
-without  a  sigh.     As  the  sentiment  of  permanency  neverJ 
enters  into  their  calculations,  ''they  would  as  lief  try  thtfj 
experiment  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  not,  were  i 
not  evident  that  such  an  event  would  entail  upon  thei 
great  and  general  pecuniary  loss.^  I  therefore  come  to  t 
conclusion,  that  the  chief  risk  to  the  present  conncctiol 
between  the  states  is  the  love  of  change,  so  inherent  i 
national  character.    When  that  passion — their  only  one- 
becomes  inflamed  to  a  proper  pitch,  and  the  sources  i 
minor  speculation   are   exhausted,  the  states  may  brei 
away,  and  finally  separate  ;  and  it  is  in  such  a  catastrophe 
alone  that  the  aspirants  for  aristocratical  forms  and  the 
advocates  of  a  higher    civilisation  can  expect  to  realise 
their  visions  and  their  hopes. 

*  An  eitrnot  from  a  Eeview  in   Ilia  Tiineg  oewapnper  of  Ocl.  7,   1858,  i 
EUiton'*  Band  Book  of  ike  Cotlon  Trade,  coiitRiuiDg  aomo  vain 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  tu  tbi^  vuluuie. 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

Defects  of  the  Constitution — Invoked  by  all  Parties,  venerated  by  None — Sketch 
of  Political  Parties— Whigs — Democrats — Differences  between  them,  and 
Discrepancies— Want  of  Analogy  between  them  and  the  Political  Parties  of 
England— Political  Nicknames — Real  Subjects  of  Difference  between  the 
two  Qreat  Parties. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  document  of  eminent  wisdom  and  ability, 
has  yet  some  weak  points  and  some  ambiguous  clauses.  / 
The  men  who  framed  it,  conscious  of  its  defects,  were 
also  convinced*  that  future  circumstances  must  inevitably 
affect,  and  public  necessities  modify,  the  best-considered 
schemes  of  human  government.  The  Modes  and 
Persians  are  bad  models  for  lawgivers.  They  who 
believe  themselves  fit  to  legislate  for  all  time,  are 
unfit  to  legislate  for  any  time.  The  framers  of  the 
declaration  of  American  independence,  while  com- 
mencing their  immortal  manifesto  with  a  great  and 
striking  truth,  were  well  aware  that  the  institutions  they 
were  establishing  violated  that  very  fundamental  axiom. 
Declaring  "that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,^'  they  yet  knew  that  the  canker  of  slavery 
was  eating  into  the  heart  of  their  country  ;  and  while  in 
one  passage  obliged  to  allude  to  it,  they  dared  not  name 
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it.    So,  in  the  wording  of   many  of   the  clauses  of   thi 
Constitution,  regulating  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, and  endeavouring  to  secure  a  due  balance  of  power 
between  the  general  government  and  the  separate  states 
I  a  vagueness  of  expression  was  unavoidable,  and  has  led 
moat  conflicting  opinions  on   many  important   subjecj 
Therefore  it  was,  in  the  full  admission  of  their  own  iucoi 
petency  to  legislate  for  remote,  or  even  for  close-comia| 
generations,  they  inserted  a  clause  which  provided  for  tlM 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  at  any  future  time,  in  accord? 
ance  with  expediency  and  experience. 

All  tlie  great  political  parties  since  the  establishment 
the  national  independence,  whether  avowing  or  concealing 
the  real  motives  on  which  they  act,  severally  assert  that 
they  base  their  respective  systems  on  the  principles  estabrj 
lished  by  the  Constitution.  But  each  aclcnowledgii 
that  those  principles  are  liable  to  different  couatrnctioi 
and  that  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  are 
questionable  extent,  they  virtually  admit  that  their  theor 
are  founded  on  shifting  sand,  instead  of  'solid  granite,  the 
favourite  figure  of  American  rhetoricians.  Hence,  in  the 
abounding  conflicts  between  federal  and  states'  rights, 
objects  of  national  or  sectional  concern,  fiscal  regulatioofl 
and  financial  schemes,  never-dying  differences  arise  betweedj 
tlie  various  parties,  in  their  respective  views  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

Were  the  Constitution  considered  as  an  oracle,  to  whose 
wisdom  all  men  appealed,  and  before  whose  judgment 
they  bowed,  this  state  of  things  would  not  exist ;  but 
though  continually  invoked,  it  meets  with  no  veneration. 
It  is  a  genei-al  pass-word  of  every  party,  but  not  the  Shib- 
boleth of  any.  It  was  largely  and  fiercely  opposed  at  the 
vety  period  of  its  establishment.     Its  friends  were  calli 
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Federalists,  its  (^ponents  Anti-Federalists.  Before  its 
adoption,  and  doling  the  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise» 
these  parties  were  nearly  equally  balanced.  In  the  Con- 
vention held  in  Massachusetts  to  decide  the  question  of 
adopting  the  Constitution,  the  votes  stood  1S7  yeas,  and 
169  nays.  In  the  Convention  of  Virginia^  the  division 
was  89  yeas,  and  79  nays ;  and  these  proportions 
perhaps  obtained  throughout  the  country.  Within  five 
or  six  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  amend  it  in  one  very  essential  point, 
arising  from  the  opinion  of  John  Jay  (one  of  its  framers), 
then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  different 
states  were  liable  to  be  sued  for  debt  by  individuals, 
although  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States  was 
exempt  from  such  liability.  Another  most  striking  instance 
of  the  defects  of  the  Constitution  was  the  means  it  devised 
for  limiting  the  power  of  the  President,  which  were  lauded 
by  its  framers  as  nearly,  if  not  absolutely  perfect.  Yet 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Constitution,  at  tlie  fourth  elec- 
tion for  President,  the  first  that  had  been  at  all  disputed, 
the  provisions  so  universally  approved  and  boasted  of  were 
found  to  fail,  were  materially  altered,  and,  even  so  amended, 
are  now  admitted  to  be  highly  imperfect.  This  is  but  a 
new  proof  to  the  many  existing  in  various  countries  of 
the  earth,  that  written  codes  are  but  instruments  of  ineffi- 
cacy,  when  they  are  not  foimded  on  pre-existing  facts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  and  the  experience  of  mankind. 
The  Constitution  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise,  to  harmonise 
as  much  as  possible  the  contending  views  of  different 
parties  ;  not  a  pact  emanating  from  a  spirit  of  national 
unanimity.  It  does  not  therefore  command  the  reverence 
of  the  national  mind  :  and  the  various  parties  who  build 
their  several  daims  to  public  confidence  on  their  interpre- 
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tatious  of  this  great  charter,  find  tlie  best  excuse  for  thei 
own  fluctuations  in  ita  undeniable  ambiguities. 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  a  new  division  < 
parties  gradually  arose,  built  on  the  preceding  one,  but  u( 
altogether  identical  with  it,     Of  those  who  had  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  multitudes  became  H 
friends.     Of  those  who  favoured  its  adoption,  many  ran^ 
themselves  with  the  party  which  was  for  giving  the  mi 
limited  construction  to  its  powei's.      Thus  the  two 
parties  differed  mainly  on  the  construction  of  the  Consti 
tution  in  reference  to  such  measures  as  the  funding  systi 
the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  by  the  federal  govern 
ment,  and  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank, 
name    of    Federalists    was    retained  by  the  party   wl 
advocated  a  liberal  construction  of  the  fundamental  la' 
Anti-FederaUam,  having  originally  denoted  opposition  to  tl 
new  frame  of  government,  fell  gradually  into  diafavour; 
and  no  other  name  was  immediately  substituted.     Ti 
term  Democratic  was  occasionally  used  by  individuals 
the  party  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  leader,  but  it  was 
made  odious  by  the  Democratic  Societies  founded  by  Genet, 
the  minister  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  French., 
Directory,  whose  insolent  assumption  of  authority  gavt 
general    disgust.      Patrick  Henry  said,    in    July,    1 
"  Though  a  democrat  myself,  I  like  not  the  late  Democrati( 
Societies." 

After  the  name  of  Anti-Federalists  was  dropped, 
inappropriate,  that  of  Republicans  was  the  first  deaomini 
tion  assumed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends.     In  hi 
correspondence    he   sometimes    calls    his    friends    "the' 
Whigs;"  but  Republican  was  the  party  name  oflSciallj 
On  both  sides  there  was  a  disposition  to  deny 
t     of    the    opposite   party   to   the    name 
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respectively  assumed.  Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
[January  26,  1799,  alluJes  to  the  party  supporting  the 
tdministration  of  President  Adams  as  "the  Federahsts, 
self-called,"  evidently  considering  the  name  aa  belonging 
of  right  to  all  the  fi-iends  of  the  Constitution  ;  while 
Washington,  in  writing  to  his  nephew.  May  5,  in  the  same 
L  year,  on  the  subject  of  the  changes  of  opinion  in  Virginia. 
^K  says,  "  T  am  sure  there  will  be  no  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
^1  the  Kepublicaus,  as  they  have  very  erroneously  called 
^a  themselves ; "  meaning  to  imply  that  the  party  had  no 
^L 'exclusive  right  to  that  designation, 

^H     In  fact,  almost  the  whole  country  at  this  period  being 

^^rananimously  attached  to  the  republican  government,  and 

^■to  the  union  of  the  states,  pohtical  parties  required  more 

definite  and  distinctive  appellations  than  either  of  those 

then  in  use.     They  had  not  yet  commenced  to  call  names, 

I  but  only  to  adopt  them,  in  the  new-formed  nation  ;  and 
to  things  remained  for  about  twenty  years  or  more. 
From  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  till 
tbe  close  of  the  war  with  England  in  181 5,  party 
Bifferences  turned  almost  wholly  upon  questions  connected 
with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  The  old  con- 
troversies as  to  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  lost 
much  of  their  interest.     When  the  Republican  party  came 

•Bito  power,  under  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  in  1801, 
Kiey  were  naturally  much  less  jealous  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  than  they  were  during  the  tenure 
of  office  by  the  Federalists  ;  while  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, became,  in  opposition,  much  less  favourable  to  the 
same  powers  than  they  were  while  in  place.  At  the  return 
of  peace  new  interests  began  to  be  developed.  Some 
^^  questions  were  settled  by  time  and  the  public  convenience. 
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growth  of  tho  western  country  called  for  tlie  adoption 
the  system  known  by  the  name  of  internal  improvemeui 
The    capital   invested  in  mannfacturca    during   tho  to 
required  protection.     The  war  had  caused  tlie  creation 
a  large  national  debt,  a  military  establishment,  a  great 
increase  in  the  nary,  and  permanent  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast :  out  of  all  these  grew  the  necessity 
of  a  more  liberal  system  of  public  expenditure.     And  from 
the  application  or  misapplication  of  the  national  resources' 
arose  new  causes  for  party  hostility,  and  new  coni 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  and  the  popul 
power. 

On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Munroc  to  the  Presidency  ii 
1817,  Utopian  views  as  to  an  amalgamation  of  partie 
began  to  prevail.  And  General  Jackson,  then  becomin| 
promuient  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  in  a  letter  to  tb 
new  President,  urged  him  to  seize  the  auspicious  momen 
to  exterminate  "  the  monster  party." 

We  can  scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  thia  advice,  fron 
such  a  man,  in  such  a  country.  Party  names  just  thei 
fell  into  disuse ;  but  the  things  they  designated 
silently  pushing  into  growth.  Party  spirit  seemed 
slumber  ;  but  it  was  like  the  open-eyed  sleep  of  the  hai 
Mr.  Munroe  was  re-elected,  almost  unanimously  ;  but 
the  period  of  the  succession  to  his  second  Preaidenti 
term,  the  existing  organisation  of  parties  began  ;  and  froi 
that  time  to  this  the  struggle  has  been  upheld  wit 
untiring  vigour,  but  disgraceflil  virulence. 

The  opposing  interests  of  different  portions  of  the  Unio 
greatly   enhance    the    difficulty  of  party  consistency    on 
general  principles  involving  the  well-being  of  all.     Tho 
free  states  and  the  slave  states,  the  producing  and  tia 
manufacturing  districts,  the  shipping  and  the  agriculturi 
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intereste,  in  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory,  can  scarcely 
find  any  common  point  on  which  to  concentrate  their 
views.  It  is  thus  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there 
so  much  inconsistency  among  pubhc  men  or  political 
parties,  such  changing  of  position,  such  contradiction  of 
opinions,  such  abandonment  of  principles,  as  in  the  every- 
day example  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  sentiment  alone  exists^  susceptible  of  a  general 
application,  sufficient  to  keep  together  in  a  bond  of  moral 
action,  the  influential  body  which  was  formerly  called  the 
Federal,  but  for  many  years  known  as  the  Whig  party. 
That  is  the  absurd,  but  I  fear  invincible,  desire  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  European  ancestors,  in  establishing  a 
separate  and  privileged  class  ;  forgetting  that  what  grew 
up  spontaneously  with  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  old 
world  is  incompatible  with  the  genius,  as  it  is  adverse  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  American  people. 

This  desire  is,  in  fact,  but  a  family  weakness,  so  to  speak, 
with  many  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders.  It  may  be  excusable  in  the  sons  of  the 
men  who,  on  the  establishment  of  independence  in  1783, 
wished  to  confer  a  crown  on  Washington,  and  who  imme- 
diately afterwards  formed  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
with  him  at  its  head  ;  an  order  of  knighthood,  with  insignia 
and  distinctive  marlcsr  of  honour,  and  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  convert  into  an  order  of  nobility,  by  making  those 
honours  hereditary. 

The  tendencies  of  such  men,  however  they  might  be 
concealed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  and  hoodwinking 
the  mass,  must  have  long  lingered  in  their  early  direction  ; 
and  they  were  naturally  shared  in  by  many  of  their 
children.  The  first  Federalists  had  been,  before  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  taMes  and  habits  Englishmen,  and 
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subjects  of  a  monarchy,  whose  poHtical  institutions  gav( 
their  colouring  to  the  social  state  of  the  colonists 
as  to  the  mother  country.     To  fight  for  liberty 
glorious  excitement  to  them.     To  have  gained  independ- 
ence a  noble  enjoyment.     The    equahty  of    the  batth 
field  or  the  bivouac,  is  the  natural  condition  of 
arras;  but  to  carry  it  into  the  forms  and  customs  of  civil 
life  was  a  necessity  against  wliich  many  proud  and  stubborn 
spirits  revolted.     However  the  men  who  made  the  revolu- 
tion might  have  been  satisfied,  and  many  of  them  reluci 
autly  submitted,  that  it  should  result  in  a  llepublic,  thei 
were  numbers  of  them  who  wore  strongly  opposed  to  its 
sinking  into  a  Democracy.     But  the  force  of  things  obliged 
the  men  of  the  last  century  to  yield.     The  resistance  of 
the  Federalists  was  overborne  by  the  popular  impulse. 
Yet  their  successors,  the  Whigs,  in  choosing  a  new  tith 
less  likely  to  shock  the  public  feeling,  could  not  divi 
themselves  of  the  inherent  passion  which,  though  unavowe) 
as  a  principle  of  the  party,  is  even  to  this  day  boasted 
by  every  individual  who  has  the  honesty  to  speak  hi 
mind. 

This  feeling  is  absurdly  adopted  by  thousands  of  tin 
parvenus  who  have  long  abounded  in  the  Whig  party,  ant 
in  whom  it  is  but  an  assumption,  not  a  sentiment.  Thi 
mingled  pretension  and  meanness  of  such  persons  ai 
highly  offensive.  These  qualities  are,  in  the  iirst  instanci 
concealed  from  passing  observers.  A  foreigner,  who  travel 
rapidly  through  the  country,  cannot  penetrate  the  raotivea< 
of  those  who  invite  him  to  their  houses,  whose  attentioi 
seem  so  generous,  and  whose  empressement  takes  the  fori 
of  hospitality.  The  deficiencies  in  their  manners  ant 
entertainments  are  not  objected  to,  as  long  as  they  ai 
believed  to  be  in  keeping  with  homely  thoughts  and  humbli 
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desires.     It  is  onlv  when  we  discorer  that  these  indiTiduals 

•r 

hold  mo6t  inflated  notions  of  their  own  importance,  and 
assume  a  profound  ccmtempt  for  the  people  from  whom 
they  or  their  fathers  have  sprang,  that  we  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  the  party  of  which  they  form  the  main  strength. 

Let  it  be  disguised  or  disavowed  as  it  may,  this  foolish 
and  fatal  longing  for  aristocratical  distinction  and  exclusive 
power,  is  the  one  strong  cement  that  has  hitherto  kept 
this  great  party  together.  The  events  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  considerably  loosened  the  connection  ;  and 
it  is  now  splitting  off  into  firagraents,  under  the  iufluenco 
of  the  Democratic  spirit  which  spreads  so  rapidly/ 

The  early  struggles  of  the  principles  adoptcil  by 
Jefferson  against  those  inherent  in  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  and  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  wealthy 
and  well-bom  among  the  first  republicans,  need  be  only 
adverted  to  here,  to  fix  the  reader's  mind  upon  the  shifling 
scenes  of  party  conflict,  from  those  da}^  down  to  the 
period  of  General  Jackson's  first  election  to  the  Presidency 
in  the  year  1828.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  of  the 
many  questions  which,  during  that  interval,  were  considered 
the  rallying  points  of  the  Federal  party,  I  shall  rather 
confine  myself  to  those  which  have  been  adopted  and 
avowed  since  that  remarkable  epoch  of  democratic  ascend- 
ancy.  Looking  behind  those  questions,  my  endeavour 
has  been  to  come  at  the  secret  spring  of  the  various 
movements,  so  complicated  and  contradictory  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  may  be  resolved  into  that  dominant 

*  Boston,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Whiggism,  offered  in  the  winter  of  1844 
— 1845  a  striking  evidence  of  this  spirit.  In  despite  of  all  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  dominant  party  to  elect  a  Mayor  from  their  leading  men,  heretofore  a 
matter-of-course,  they  were  defeated  three  several  times,  and  as  many  of  their 
candidates  rejected,  to  make  way  for  a  watchmaker  named  Davis,  who  died  in 
possession  of  his  civic  honours. 
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desire,  just  now  alluded  to,  of  creating — by  the  force  c 
time  and  through  the  agency  of  banks,  monopolies,  extra- 
vagaiit  expenditure,  and  sinister  legislation — s,  disLiin 
order — patrician,  equestrian,  no  matter  what  it  might  I 
called' — with  separate  influences  and  interests  from  thosi 
of  the  people  at  larg< 

Such  has  undoubtedly  been  the  influence  of  the  Federi 
and  Whig  leaders,  and  it  has  affected  in  a  less  absolute 
degree  the  opinions  of  their  less  wealthy  but  as  ambitioni 
followers ;  wliile  the  millions  of  artisans,  farmers, 
working-men  who  swell  their  ranks,  have  been  actuated^ 
by  the  numerous  local  and  selfish  motives  which  lead  men 
to  adopt  and  cling  to  measures  that  they  believe  to  be  for 
their  benefit.  The  example  of  tlte  leading  Whig's  ha«  of  _ 
course  great  influence  on  the  numerous  class  who  adm 
their  talents,  respect  their  wealth,  esteem  their  person! 
virtues,  or  depend  on  their  patronage.  Hence  it  is  th^~ 
their  great  force  lies  in  the  large  towns,  where  they  chiefly 
reside,  where  tlieir  money  is  spent,  their  eloquence  listened 
to,  and  their  business  operations  carried  on. 

An  intense  opposition  to  this  deep  design  of  the  Whig 
(which  although  never  reduced  to  a  system  or  publicly 
proclaimed,  was  early  seen  through  and  unflinchingly 
denounced)  has  been  the  life-spring  of  the  popular  party ; 
and  it  is  from  necessity,  rather  perhaps  than  fi-om  choici 
the  creed  of  those  educated  persons  whose  ambition  urge^ 
them  into  the  pohtical  arena,  and  whose  talent  assured* 
them  the  foremost  position  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 
Many  of  those  leaders  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  men 
of  independent  means.  But  t!ie  great  mass  of  property 
and  the  associations  of  "  gentle  blood  "  and  family  pridd 
are  to  be  found  more  conspicuously  in  the  otlier  partj^ 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  thn 
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UnioiL  The  foundadcm  of  the  democratic  party  is  the 
broad  basis  of  the  population  at  large.  The  people  of  the 
interior,  &.rmers,  planters,  persons  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  mostly  bdong  to  it.  Men 
of  property  are  no  doubt  to  be  largely  reckoned  in  its 
ranks,  and  many  of  those,  defying  the  prevalent  influences 
of ''  fashionable  society  ^^  and  aristocratic  pretensions,  must 
be  there  from  feelings  of  real  conviction. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  varieties  of  dissent,  or  the 
manifold  discrepandes  between  Whigs  and  Democrats,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  party  difierences  have  their  source 
in  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  moneyed  and 
the  working-classes — the  would-be  patricians,  and  the 
must-be  plebeians.  The  operation  of  various  constitutional 
measures  causes  at  times  anomaUes  which  appear  very 
puzzling,  and  the  more  so  from  the  shameful  tergiver- 
sations of  pubUc  men,  who  constantly  labour  to  mix  up 
all  political  questions  into  a  confusion  that  may  hide  their 
own  inconsistencies.  But  the  two  principles,  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  resistance  on  the  other,  will 
be  sure  to  be  foimd  at  the  bottom  of  all  disputes. 

And  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  English  ears,  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  the  Democratic  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Conservative  party  in  the  United  States.  It 
stands  on  the  solid  ground  of  republican  rights,  and  it 
holds  by  the  universal  liberty  and  equality  which  they 
have  guaranteed.  But  the  Whigs,  in  the  meantime, 
cannot  be  justly  called  Radicals.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  root  up  the  tree  of  the  Constitution.  They  would  only 
graft  upon  it  the  extraneous  branches  of  a  foreign  growth. 
The  Whigs  are  innovators  rather  than  reformers.  They 
do  not  pretend  that  the  poUtical  structure  wants  repair- 
but  only  improvement.     They  merely  advocate  ornament. 
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They  would  put  a  Corinthian  capital  on  a  Doric  shi 
The  Democrats  prefer  a  simple  column,  of  solid  etren] 
and  congruous  proportions,  rejecting  all  that  is  com- 
posite, as  out  of  keeping  with  the  great  design  of  tl 
Temple  of  Freedom  raised  by  their  fathers,  and  in  vrbit 
tliey  worship. 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  inferred  that  I  can 
find  no  analogy  between  the  designations  of  parties  in 
England  and  those  in  the  United  States.  The  one  whii 
professes  what  is  with  ua  called  Toryism  is  there  calh 
Whig.  The  most  extreme  Democrats  are  there  calh 
Tories  and  Radicals,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
in  thus  borrowing  from  the  mother-country  these  and 
other  political  sobriquets,  and  applying  them  in  slap-dasl 
confusion,  the  Americans  servilely  adopt  English  phn 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  their  institutions  and  th«j 
mannei-s.  But  this  is  only  worth  remarking  as  anoth) 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  imitation  which  is  alUed  with  th< 
assumed  superiority. 

There    are,    Iiowever,    two    original    nicknames    vei 
commonly  applied  by  the  opposing  parties  to  their  advei 
saries,  viz.,  Loeofocos  and    Coons.     These,  like  politi 
nicknames  generally,  are  ignoble  in  tlicir  origin  ;  and  thei 
Iiave  no  moral  signification  whatever,  being  only  indicatii 
of  the  vulgarity    and   feebleness  of  party  spite.     At 
democratic   meeting    in  New  York,  some   twenty  yej 
back,  a  few  Wliigs,  by  a  dexterous  trick,  stopped  the  gi 
pipes,  and  left  the  room  for  a  while  in  total  darkni 
But  several  of  the  members  of  the  meeting  having  b< 
apprised  of  the  intended  mantcuvre,  had  supplied  them- 
selves with  candles  and  boxes  containing  a  newly  invented 
kind  of  match,   called  locofoco.     With    these   they 
remedied  the  mischief;  numerous  lights  were  produced 
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and  the  designation  of  Locofoco  was  attached  generally  to 
the  party,  a  portion  of  which  had  so  much  benefited  by 
the  use  of  the  matches  so  called. 

The  word  Coon  was,  on  the  other  hand,  apphed  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  Whigs,  because  some  stuflfed  skins 
of  that  animal  (the  racoon)  had  been  hoisted  by  them,  i\» 
emblems  of  hunting  prowess,  during  the  Presidential  con- 
test in  1840,  and  because  a  ludicrous  fable  (the  point  of 
which  consisted  in  a  racoon  calling  out  to  a  marksman 
who  levelled  his  rifle  at  it,  "  I'm  a  gone  'coon ! ")  was 
turned  in  derision  on  those  who  adopted  so  questionable 
an  emblem,  they  themselves  being  looked  on  as  so  many 
"gone  'coons,"  when  the  aim  of  the  Locofocos  was 
unerringly  fixed  on  them,  and  so  Hkely  to  bring  them 
down  from  their  temporary  elevation.  Many  other  desig- 
nations of  party  have  since  been  adopted,  such  as  Barn- 
burners, Old  Hunkers,  Hard-shells,  and  Soft-shells,  all  as 
meaningless  as  they  are  vulgar. 

The  leading  subjects  of  difference  until  very  lately 
subsisting  in  the  United  States  were  almost  altogether 
financial.  A  national  bank,  a  federal  exchequer,  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  states, 
a  tariff*  of  protection  for  manufactures,  and  the  assumption 
by  the  whole  country  of  the  debts  due  by  individual 
states,  and  the  creation  of  a  national  debt  for  their 
liquidation,  were  the  main  points  of  debate  and  discussion 
between  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  parties. 

To  subdivide  and  classify  these  several  points  of  dispute 
into  a  code,  upheld  by  one  party  and  opposed  by  the 
other,  is  quite  beyond  my  capability.  The  ramifications 
are  so  intricate,  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  disentangle 
them.  The  nearest  attempt  I  can  make  at  elucidation  is 
by  stating  that  paper  money  and  the  credit  system  on  a 
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most  extensive  scale  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  Wl 
principles,  all  the  various  objects  above  enumerated  beii 
the  machinery  required  for  carrying  thera  out  ;  while 
a  specie  currency  and   ready-money  dealings  being  the 
basis   of  the  Democratic   doctrines,   they   are   in    direct 
opposition  to  the  various  auxiliary  measures  advocated  by 
the  Whigs. 

But  the  great  difficulty  opposed  to  a  clear  compreheni 
of  the  matter,  arises  from  the  frequent  changes  of  opinw 
among  the  Whiga  themselves.  Smarting  under  the  failui 
of  most  of  their  designs,  they  have  all  become  impatient — ' 
some  of  them  desperate  ;  and  personal  antipathies  com- 
bining with  party  disappointments,  they  fell  into  a  state 
of  moat  deplorable  disunion  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  define  the  policy  by  which,  aa 
party,  they  were  guided,  The  Democrats,  on  the  contrary^ 
are  in  compact  opposition  to  all  the  great  measures  ■which 
so  divide  their  opponents.  But  many  incidental  questions 
of  great  moment  exist,  on  which  there  is  much  divei'sity 
of  opinion  in  both  the  parties.  Among  these  are  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  the  veto  power,  aa  granted  by 
the  constitution  to  the  President ;  and  the  privilege  of 
re-election  to  his  office  for  a  second  term  of  four  years, 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term. 

The  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  by  President  Tyler,  on 
three  occasions  within  a  very  short  period  of  hia  accession, 
brought  the  first  of  these  questions  strongly  before  the 
public ;  and  it  acquired  greater  importance  from  being 
the  subject  of  denunciation  on  the  part  of  Henry  Clay, 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  President  Harrison, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  introduced  this  topic  in  a  way  to 
sliow  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  tlie  frequent  exercise  of 
the  privilege.     But  Harrison  was  not  a  great  authority; 
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and  no  particular  attention  was  given  to  his  remarks,  nor 
even  to  his  solemn  disavowal  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
candidate  for  re-election ;  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
first  term  of  four  years.  Subsequent  Presidents,  down  to 
the  actual  incumbent  Buchanan  have  entertained  varying 
opinions  on  this  subject.  But  many  other  questions  in 
connection  with  party  diflFerences  arise,  and  require 
another  chapter  for  their  due  development. 
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PARTY  DESIGNS— PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 
The  Wliig  Party— Its  ObjectB— The  Unitad  States  Bank— Ita  Origin  and  BMeiT 
^Wnr  wnged  ngainat  it  by  Pi'BBiilent  jQckson — Its  DeEtruction — Rally  muds 
by  lliB  Whigs  in  1839— Harriahurg  ConvEnlion— Presidontiol  Elections  ot 
laiO— Ganenil  HHrrison— Qreiit  Whig  Meeting  at  Bunker's  Hill— Democmlie  ^ 
Meeting  on  Dorchest^i'  Heights — False  ConfdencB  of  the  Democmtto  M 
Looofoco  Party — Eleotioo  of  Ganornl  Harrison. 

The  old  Federal  party  in  the  United  States  havi 
been  broken  up  by  the  force  of  democratic  principb 
became  merged,  as  before  stated,  in  the  combination 
opinions    which    constituted    tho   party   known 
Whigs. 

Thia  Whig  party,  aa  I  found  it  on  arriving  in  America' 
in  1839.  was  formed  of  most  incongruous  elements. 
Ci-devant  Democrats  like  Itonry  Clay,  old  Federalists 
like  Daniel  Webster,  Virginian  theorists,  nicknanu 
"  Abstractionists,"  like  John  Tyler,  former  "  Jack: 
Men,"  like  William  C.  Rives,  Conservatives  like  Ti 
madgo,  men  of  all  possible  inconsistencies  like  Jol 
Quincy  Adams,  had  joined  together,  under  various  coi 
flicting  influences,  to  make  one  mass  of  opposition  to  the 
existing  Democratic  or  "  Locofoco  "  party,  and  force  ita 
chief,  Martin  Van  Burcn,  from  the  Presidential  chair, 
which  he  had  filled  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

It  would  require  considerable  space  and  time  to  del 
the  proceedings  of  this  extraordinary  coalition.    In  givii 
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a  short  sketch  of  those  proceedings,  I  mast  remark  that 
that  coalition  was  entirely  identical  with  the  portion  of 
society  which  is  so  anxious  to  establish  an  "  aristocracy '' 
and  its  concomitant  associations.  Aware,  as  before  stated, 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  their  design,  even  at 
a  remote  period,  they  had  nevertheless  laboured,  for  a 
long  time  and  with  great  industry,  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  social  structure  they  could  not  hope  themselves  to 
raise.  Measure  after  measure  was  proposed,  and  some  of 
them  from  time  to  time  carried,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  Democratic  party,  all  tending  to  a  state  of  things 
which,  if  upheld,  would  have  inevitably  led  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  projects.  The  establishment  of  joint-stock 
companies  all  over  the  country,  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  speculation,  and 
of  a  system  of  banking  institutions  unparalleled  in  extent ; 
and  the  endowment  of  these  "  corporations,"  with  exor- 
bitant privileges  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  formed  a 
multitude  of  compact  monopolies,  all  bound  together  by  a 
common  tie  of  moneyed  influence,  however  particular  rival- 
ries might  have  here  and  there  embarrassed  their  general 
action  on  the  public  interests.  The  universal  regulator — 
the  avowed  oracle — of  this  swarm  of  exclusive  institutions 
had  been  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  established 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1816,  and  for  several  years 
under  the  dictatorship  of  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Biddle, 
nominally  assisted  by  a  board  of  satellite  directors. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  minutely  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  great  but  long  since  defeated  scheme. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  mighty  moneyed  class  hoped 
through  its  agency  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic system,  with  which  that  class  had  held  such  a 
strenuous    tug    for    supremacy  ever  since  the   days  of 
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Jefferson ;    and   under   the    inaidioxis    influence    of 
money  power  the  cause  of  the  people  was  beyond  doi 
in    imminent  jeopardy,    wlien    tiie    election   of  Andrei 
Jackson  to  tlio  Presidency  of  the  Union,  and  the  defeat 
of  his  fantastic  opponent,  John   Quincy  Adams,  in   the 
year  1829,  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  and  was, 
I  firmly  believe,  the  salvation  of  the  country  from  its  th( 
perilous  position. 

The  elevation  of  this  clear-sighted  and  atrong-mindt 
man,  so  suddcu  and  so  imexpected,  was  one  of  th( 
events  that  look  like  interventions  of  Providence  for 
nation's  safety.     Principles  adverse  to  the  continuance 
the  Republic  on  its  original  plan    were,  beyond  doubt, 
gaining  a  footing  throughout  the  Union,     The  most  tavisl 
expenditure    of   money    was    carried   on,  nominally 
works  of  internal  improvement,  but  truly  for  purposes 
party  jobbing  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  funds  to  carry 
which  were  all  borrowed  fi'om  European  capitalists  on 
security  of  the  bonds  of  the  various  states,  until  the  wh( 
Union  was  nearly  mortgaged  to  those  foreign  creditoi 
A  course  of  reckless   extravagance  was   pursued ; 
wliile,    imder   the    delusive   pretext    of    prosperity, 
national  debt  was  extinguished,  a  series  of  state  liabilities 
was  instituted,  which  left  the  country  virtually  indebted 
to  an  extent  that  nearly  amounted  to  its  insolvency. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  speci 
instances  of  wholesale  profligacy,  or  to  argue  deeply  thi 
case  of  either  party,  in  the  furious  financial  war  which 
was  waged  for  twelve  years  from  the  date  last  mentioned, 
namely,  from  182!)  until  1841.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  its  manager,  must  he  taken  as 
the  types  of  one  of  those  belligerent  parties.  Andrew 
Jackson,  President  of  the   United  States  during  the 
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eight  of  those  years,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  his  successor 

Ifer  the  last  four  of  them,  must  stand  aa  the  representative 

Hf  the  other. 

'  And  the  British  pubUc.  who  so  deeply  suffered,  may 
even  now,  were  it  only  by  way  of  warning,  tolerate  a  brief 
notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  celebrated 
institution,  whose  existence  and  decease  have  had  such 
influence  on  monetary  aflairs. 

The  creation  of  a  national  bank  was  a  prominent  topic 
of  consideration,  even  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  And  both  then  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  the  measure  met  with  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 

The  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  expressly 

wjefiised,  by  a  vote  of  eight  states  against  three,  the  power 
)  make  a  bank  or  erect  any  other  kind  of  corporation. 
^ide  the  "  Madison  Papers."  vol.  iii.  pp.  1576-77. 

On  two  occasions,  and  in  two  distinct  forms,  August 
liSth  and  September  14th,  1787,  a  motion  was  brought 
forward  in  Congress  to  give  that  body  power  to  erect  a 
sorporation  ;  and  it  was  voted  down  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  adopted 
and  insisted  on  tliis  anti-corporation  doctrine  in  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  1788.  Jefferson's  opinions 
against  it  are  well  known.  So  also  are  those  of  Calhoun, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  banking,  and 
specially  to  the  creation  of  a  national  bank.  In  1812 
Bcnry  Clay  "  could  nowhere  find  in  the  Constitution  the 
jrant  power  to  create  a  bank."     Nor  could  Webster  in 

*1816,  and  as  late  as  1832  ;  for  he  even  then  stated  that 
"  of  all  the  contiivances  for  cheating  the  labouring  classes 
none  have  been  more  ofi'octual  than  that  which  deludes 

tern    with    paper    money,  the    most    effectual    of    all 
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iuveutions  to  fertilise  the  rich  man's  field  with  the  BWt 
of  the  poor  man's  brow," — Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 

Vet  Claj  and  Webster  were  in  1841  jointly  labourii 
wltii  might  and  main  to  establish  a  national  bank, 
make  ]>aper  money  the  currency  of  the  country.  In  tl 
year  Webster  forcibly  advocated  a  national  bank  at 
great  public  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  chiefly 
the  ground  that  "  its  odour  of  nationality  "  would  secui 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  But  such  are  the  ra] 
shiftings  of  political  opinions  in  the  United  States,  tl 
I  heard  Webster  declare,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 
October,  1842,  that  even  then  the  proposal  of  re-creatii 
a  national  bank  had  become  "  an  obsolete  idea.' 

The  original  plan  of  a  national  bank  in  the  Uniti 
States  was  started  by  Alexander  Hamilton  some  time 
the  winter   of  1778-9,  to  be  founded  on  a  foreign  loan 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
money,  to  he  valued  at  ten  millions  in  specie,     Man] 
persons  of  intelligence  and  good  sense  were  satisfied 
that  period  of  the  advantages  and  facilities  obtained  by 
the  govornmcuts  and  people  of  Europe  from  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions.     But  they  forgot  that  they  hi 
arisen  there  under  circumstances  far  different  from  thi 
in  which  the  United  States  were  then  placed.     Even 
Bank  of  England  had  not  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  a  fallen  credit,  but  to  give  stability  to  one  in 
danger  of  being   impaired.      Hamilton's    object   was    to 
re-build,  by  such  an  institution,  a  confidence  shaken  almi 
to  its  foundation.     His  views  were  clearly  expressed  ;  buj 
they  were   too   bold   and  too  much  in  advance  of  tl 
financial  knowledge  of  the  time. 

Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  submitted  to  Conj 
another  plan,  in  June,   1780,  of    a  far  more  restrici 
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natiU'C  than  that  of  Hamilton,  for  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  an  institution  founded  on  a  moneyed  capital 
aJoue  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  estahlished  on 
that  basis.  Gouverneur*  Monia  proposed  the  Bank  of 
North  America  in  May,  1781  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Hamilton,  soon  after  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the 
1  Treasury  during  Washington's  first  Presidency,  to  submit 
ito  Congress  his  definitive  report  on  the  formation  of  a 
national  bank,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1790.  His 
opponents,  headed  by  Madison,  laboured  hard  to  defeat 
his  plan  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  gave  no  direct 
.authority  to  Congress  to  create  a  bank  was  eagerly  seized 
'On  and  adroitly  used.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Washington, 
taking  on  himself  to  decide  between  the  fluctuating 
opinions  of  his  divided  cabinet,  adopted  Hamilton's  plan, 
and  the  charter  of  the  bank  received  the  President's 
signature. 

Tlie  two  questions  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank,  first  its  constitutionality,  secondly  its 
I  expediency,  have  caused  much  discussion,  fierce  debate, 
and  party  difl'erence,  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
topic  has  been  one  of  absorbing  interest,  drawing  almost 
every  other  into  its  vortex.  The  low  state  of  national 
credit  in  tlie  early  days  of  American  independence,  seems 
to  have  justified  the  resort  to  this  financial  experiment, 
■which  certainly  in  the  first  instance  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  its  creation.  Commerce  revived.  The  intercourse 
■between  the  states  was  facilitated  by  an  equalisation  of  the 
exchanges,  and  became  moie  intimate  and  secure.  The 
price  of  the  debt  rose  to  its  par  value.  The  resources  of 
the  government  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  pecula- 
tion, and  disbursed  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Union 

•  A  fumilj  uuiue,  not  a  title. 
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without  loss.     In  short,  all  the  great  objects  of  a  natio: 
bank  were  answered,  from  the  one  important  fact  that  il 
operations  were  honestly  managed. 

The  charter  of  the  first  national  bank  having  expired,' 
tlie  government  were  forced  to  the  necessity  of  proposing 
the  projector  a  second,  in  the  year  1814,  in  consequence 
of  the  financial    difficulties    arising   from  tlie  war    thei 
declared  against  England.     The  leading  features  of  tl 
new  plan  were  a  capital  of  50,000,000  of  doUai-s,  to  consi 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  millions  of  specie,  entirely 
the    stock  issued  by  the  government  for  loans  made 
carry  on  the  war.     This  project  met  with  strong  opp( 
tion  in  Congress,  particularly  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  aft 
various  attempts  being  made  to  pass  a  variety  of  bills, 
whole  scheme  was  frustrated. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in    1815,  this  favouril 
measure  was  again  introduced  ;  and  a  national  bank  w) 
formally  recommended  by  the  President,  Mr.  Madison  (il 
early  opponent),  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress.     Thi 
great  majority  of  that  body  concurred  with  the  goveri 
roent,  and  even  Calhoun,  though  adverse  to  the  system  ii 
the  abstract,  yielded  to  the  opinion  that  under  existii 
circumstances  a  bank  was  indispensable,  and  having  long 
argued  in  one  sense,  he  now  voted  in  the  other.     The 
separation  of  the  government  from  the  bank  was  then  out 
of  the  question  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  collect  the  taxes 
and  dues  in  specie.     The  bill  was  passed,  and  the  seconi 
national  bank  was  chartered  in   1816,  for  a  period 
twenty  years.     It  was  made  by  its  charter  the  fiscal  ag) 
of  the  government  for  the    collection,  distribution,  am 
safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  that  case  it  was 
provided  that  he  should  report  to  Congress  his  reasons  for 
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so  doing.  This  ocmdhioii  of  tlie  bank's  creation  led  to  the 
memoraUe  struggle  between  Crenend  Jad^son  and  the 
legislature,  as  wdl  as  with  that  institution  which  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  financial,  commercial,  and 
political  &te  of  the  Union.  The  President  in  the  year 
1834,  assuming  on  himself  an  entire  and  uncontrolled 
authority,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  govermnent 
deposits  fincMn  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
transfer  to  certain  state  banks  selected  for  that  purpose, 
out  of  some  hundreds  then  in  existence  ;  baring  previously 
removed  Mr.  Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
opinion  was  an  obstacle  to  this  decisive  act  of  presidential 
despotism. 

A  powerful  opposition  was  made  to  this  bold  measure ; 
but  the  obstinacy  of  General  Jackson  prevailed.  Calhoun 
joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  the  whole 
federal  party,  to  curb  the  President's  assumption  and 
exercise  of  absolute  power.  But  he  refused  to  sanction 
Webster's  attempt  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  bank  charter 
for  six  years.  Every  successive  effort  to  effect  that  pro- 
position failed.  Jackson  was  invincible.  And  the  final 
veto  which  he  put  on  the  bill  that  subsequently  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  re-chartering  the  bank,  completed 
his  victory,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  that  institution  for  ever. 

Great  confusion  of  facts  and  misrepresentation  of  argu- 
ments abound  on  this  intricate  subject,  and  sins  were  laid 
at  the  doors  of  each  of  the  great  actors  respectively. 
Biddle,  who  was  vanquished  in  the  contest,  has  been 
charged  with  designs  and  identified  with  mischiefs  in 
which  he  had  no  hand.  The  main  ground  ostablislied  by 
this  great  financial  schemer  was  that  a  national  bank  waa 
necessary  to  restrain  the  excess  of  state  banking ;  tliat  it 
was  the  real  balance  wheel  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
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states  ;  that  while  the  states  held  the  power  of  charterii 
banks  without  limitation  in  number  or  capital,  and  con- 
sequently of  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  currency  at 
any  time  and  to  any  extent,  nothing  could  save  the 
country  from  the  mischievous  operations  of  expansion  and 
extension  but  a  bank  created  by  Congress,  with  sufficient 
capital  to  control  all  the  operations  of  the  State  Banks.      J 

The  ground  taken  by  General  Jackson  was,  that  ■ 
national  bank  was  unconstitutional,  unless  it  were  iieces-^ 
sary  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  federal  government ;  that  it 
was  not  thus  necessary,  because  the  functions  of  such  an 
agent  could  be  performed  better  by  the  state  banks ;  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  state  banks  was  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  rondenng  a  national  bank  useless  ;  and  that  the 
banking  power  was  much  more  dangerous  to  liberty  when 
connected  with  one  national  institution,  than  when  diffused 
among  several  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  varioi 
states  of  the  Union. 

Jackson,  the  sou  of  an   Irish  settler  iu  the  west, 
strong-willed  and  impetuous,  a  man  of  little  learning,  hi 
of  intuitive  quickness  of  apprehension .;  originally  a  p( 
attorney,  subsequently  a  petty  judge  in  his  wild  district 
then  an  officer  of  militia,  and  quickly  promoted  to  be 
genera!  in  the  regular  aimy,  and  military  governor  of 
large  territory  ;  and  he  was,  in  every  one  of  those  situa- 
tions, a  most  remarkable  person.     Of  calm  bearing  but 
undaunted  courage — the  latter  amounting  at  times    ta, 
ferocity — he    had   been   noted  for  some  daring   acts 
personal  encounter,  "  street  fights  "  and  deliberate  duel 
in  one  of  which  he  killed  his  opponent  on  the  spot.     The 
events  of  his  career  iu  his  Florida  campaigns  against  the 
Indians,  and  in  his  memorable  defence  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  against  tlic  English  forces  in    1S13,  stamp 
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character  T?ith  marks  of  superior  power,  which  neither 
factious  hostility  to  the  man  nor  conscientious  disapproval 
of  his  particular  deeds  can  efface. 

His  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Union  was  looked 
on,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  with  great  alarm  by  all 
the  lovers  of  peace  and  order.  His  previous  violence  of 
character  and  conduct  amply  justified  their  fears.  But  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  mild  and  peace-preserving  contrast 
presented  to  them  by  his  whole  Presidential  career.  One 
great  object  of  domestic  policy  absorbed  his  mind. 

His  ruling  principle  of  conduct,  on  assuming  the  oflBce 
of  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  His  motives  for  this 
object  have  been  the  subject  of  many  different  opinions. 
Mine  is  that  he  saw  in  that  institution,  and  in  the  man 
who  wielded  its  immense  resources,  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  of  national  corruption  which  had  come  into 
play  since  the  formation  of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  seeing 
all  this,  he  felt  it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  complete 
their  ruin.  The  sense  of  duty  without  the  personal 
enjoyment  had  not  probably  been  enough  to  ensure  his 
perseverance.  But  he  never  flinched  or  turned  aside. 
His  success  was  perfect;  and  subsequent  developments 
fully  justified  his  hostility. 

The  labours  of  Hercules  were  but  a  type  of  this  great 
work.  The  NemsBan  Lion  and  the  Augean  stable  did 
not  present  obstacles  more  formidable,  or  more  foul,  than 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  his  profligate  establishment.  He  was, 
beyond  doubt,  a  powerful  man,  of  great  ambition  and 
experience  in  the  world's  ways.  Backed  by  an  illimitable 
command  of  money,  credit,  and  reputation,  and  by  a 
party  containing  talent,  wealth,  and  influence,  the  war 
waged  against  him  and  his  supporters  was  an  undertaking 
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of  infinite  boldnesa.  But  Jackson  had  the  strength  of  '4 
just  cause  and  an  earnest  population  at  his  back  ; 
own  firmness  and  their  good  aeuse  carried  him  through-! 
and  he  so  thoroughly  scotched  the  financial  monster  whid 
held  the  nation  in  its  folds,  that  Martin  van  Buren,  whei 
ho  succeeded  to  the  Presidential  chair,  had  little  to  do  bm 
look  on  and  see  it  die.  No  one  had  the  merit  of  actually 
killing  it.  It  went  out  like  an  exhausted  firework,  with 
a  lurid  flash,  and  in  bad  odour.  Under  the  title  of  "  Ban] 
of  the  United  States,"  it  was  re-chartored  by  the  legislatui 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  defiance  of  Jackson's  veto;  and  and 
that  false  character  it  continued  to  be  the  means 
deluding  many  an  unfortunate  European  speculator,  Ion| 
after  the  Americans  had  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  cori 
fidence  in  it,  until  its  utter  extinction  in  the  year  1841. 
But  before  this  consummation,  the  Whig  party  hai 
made  that  amazing  rally  to  which  I  liave  already  alludet 
and  in  December  1839  they  elected  a  number  of  d 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  i 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  pui'pose  of  fixing  on  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  judicious  manage- 
ment of  that  important  convention  was  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  practical  good  sense  of  this  people  oa« 
any  great  necessity.  The  Whig  expectants  for  nominanB 
tion  wei'e  Clay,  Webster,  Scott,  and  Harrison,  Webster's 
name  was  soon  withdrawn.  He  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  success.  Clay  had  a  large  body  of  adherents,  and 
could  have  commanded  the  votes  of  several  of  tlie  stati 
Scott  also  had  some  supporters  ;  and  Harrison  his  pai 
sans.  Had  an  election  taken  place  between  these  three, 
Clay  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  successful  competitor. 
But  he  could  not  have  commanded  anything  like  a  suffi- 
ciency to  have  entered  the  lists  as  the  chosen  Whig  cant 
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idate  against  Van  Buren  with  the  hitherto  enormous 
majority  of  the  Democratic  party ;  for  the  Scott  and 
Harrison  portions  of  tlic  Whigs  were  inveterately  hostile 
to  Clay's  success,  and  never  would  have  rallied  round 
him.  Scott  laboured  in  a  minor  degree  under  a  similar 
difficulty.  Such  were  the  party  divisions  of  that  day  ; 
find,  the  Harrisburg  Convention  soon  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  they  started  either  Clay  or  Scott,  the  triumph 
of  Van  Buren  and  the  Democracy  would  have  been  com- 
plete. They  accordingly  nominated  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  as,  in  their  own  phraseology,  "  the 
most  available  candidate  ; "  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  fixed  on  for  the  office  of  Vice-President.  The  decision 
was  acquiesced  in  with  perfect  apparent  satisfaction  by 
■Clay,  Scott,  and  their  respective  friends.  And  thus  was 
an  instance  afforded,  on  a  point  of  the  most  important  and 
tender  nature,  of  that  amazing  spirit  of  discipHnc  and  self- 
control,  on  which  I  have  elsewhere  enlarged  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  American  people. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention 
made  known  to  the  country,  than  the  whole  Whig  party 
joined  as  ono  man  in  a  jubilee  of  rejoicing.  Harrison 
was  immediately  proclaimed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
.perfection.  As  warrior,  statesman,  orator,  and  scholar, 
he  was  lauded  boj'ond  all  rational  bounds  ;  and  so  many 
various  qualities  were  discovered  in  him,  that  those  who 
had  known  him  long  and  well  were  bewildered  at  the 
:  gross  amount.  There  was  no  use  in  analysing  his 
character,  separating  its  component  parts,  or  measuring 
them  with  each  other.  The  enthusiastic  estimate  of 
general  opinion  was  admitted  and  adopted,  and  idol- 
worship  in  this  instance  reached  its  loftiest  height. 

The    Whig    party,    however,    did    not    e.\pend  their 
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oiitlmstasm  in  mere  idolatry.    Thej  joined  to  it  a  practi 

energy    that  made    them   irresistible.      Enormous    sums 
were  subscribed  by  the  wealthy.     Men  of  small  means 
were  largely  taxed  for  coutributiona.      No  bounds  were 
placed  to  the  popular  expense.     Every  one  who  had  ever 
spoken  in    public,  and  many  who   had   never  done   so, 
hui'ried  to  the  meetings  which  were  convened  all  throuj 
the  Union,  for  the  promulgation  of  the  views  of  the 
— at  least  of  such  of  them  as  the  party  chose  to  proclaii 
Stump  oratory  had  never  been  tried  by  such  distinguish! 
doclaimers  as  were  now  to  be  heard  in  every  street  am 
at  every  cross-road.     City  orators  and  country  orators  of 
every  grade,  members  of  congress,  senators  and  represen- 
tatives, and  governors  of  states,  were  made  evident  aA 
open  and  clamorous    demagogues.      The  Whig  pressi 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  labour.     Eloquence  of  a 
varieties,  from  "moral  'suasion"  to  fierce   invective  wj 
poured  forth  in  rushing  streams.     Portraits  of  Harriac 
in  every  form,  fixed  or  portable,  were  profusely  diaplayec 
In  these  he  generally  figured  iu  equestrian  dignity,  as  thi 
conqueror  at  "  Tippecanoe  "  or  "  the  Thames  "  (pronounc* 
Thaymes),  or  some  other  of  the  petty  skirmishes  witii  thi 
British  or  the  Indians,  wliich  gave  him  the  title  of  thi 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights.     But  these  pictures  were  a 
much  things  of  fancy  as  the  glories  they  blazoned  forth, 
The  manly,  portly  personage  of  the  print  or  the  trans^ 
parcncy  was  no  more  like  the  living  original,  than  "  the 
Thames "    was    like    Marengo    or    "  Tippecanoe "    lik( 
Austerlitz.  But  the  purpose  of  these  devices  was  answered* 
The  Whigs  believed  Harrison  to  be  very  much  of  a  heri^ 
and  not  a  httle  of  a  Hercules.     Yet  all  this  would  havi 
been  insufficient  to  have  secured  hia  election,  had  not  tlu 
democrats  lent  him  most  powerful  means  of  success,  by 
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au  error  in  tactics  of  which  the   Whigs  took   effectivi 


I 


By  a  too  common  practice  in  political  warfare,  the 
Democratic  party  affected  to  undervalue  their  over-praised 
opponent.  Ridicule  was  unsparingly  poured  on  him.  He 
was  insultingly  called  in  the  Van  Buren  papers,  and  by 
some  of  the  Locofoco  orators,  a  coward,  an  imbecile,  an 
old  woman  ;  his  victories  rated  at  a  low  value  (hut  pro- 
bably above  their  real  wortli)  ;  and  his  talents  as  beneath 
criticism.  AU  this  might  have  failed  to  produce  a  great 
reaction  in  Harrison's  favour,  But  his  adversaries  went 
farther— and  there  was  their  fatally  false  step.  Some 
virulent  editor  spoke  «ith  contemptuous  irony  of  Harrison 
as  a  poor  farmer,  living  in  a  log  cabin,  and  only  able  to 
afiord  to  drink  hard  cider,  the  meanest  American  beve- 
rage. An  attack  like  this  at  once  enlisted  in  favour  of 
its  object  the  sympathies  of  thousands  who,  but  for  it,  had 
probably  remained  neutral.  The  Whig  leaders,  assuming 
(but  unconsciously,  for  very  few  of  them  had  ever  heard 
of  it)  the  part  played  by  the  Giienx  of  Belgium  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  immediately  adopted  those  sarcastic 
reproaches  as  the  rallying  cry  of  their  party.  And  as  the 
Gueujf  took  the  wallet  of  beggary  for  their  emblem,  so 
did  the  Whigs  now  adopt  the  log  cabin  and  cider  barrel 
for  theirs,  Effigies  of  Harrison  were  soon  everywhere 
seen,  in  a  totally  new  character  and  costume.  Tlie 
military  chief  was  transformed  into  "  the  Farmer  of  North 
Bend,"  the  name  of  bis  residence  on  the  Ohio  Eiver. 
Tliero  he  stood  in  his  smock  frock,  holding  his  plough  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  was  stretched  forth  to  greet  a 
wooden-legged  soldier,  who  claimed  the  hospitahty  of  the 
log  cabin,  seen  hard  by,  with  a  cider  barrel  close  to  the 
^L  open  door.     Prints  of  this  nature  ■^verc  profusely  scattered 
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through  the  country.  Transparencies  decorated  thiq 
windows  at  night.  And  in  the  numerous  processions  by 
day,  dozens  of  banners  to  the  same  effect  ■were  displayed. 
Then  Whig  songs  were  ■written  and  sung  all  over  the  UnioHj 
in  honour  of  "old  Tip,"  tiie  familiar  pet  name  for  thi 
hero  of  Tippecanoe ;  and  the  first  verse  of  the  ma 
popular  of  them  ran  as  foUo'wa  :— 

AVhat  boB  caused  the  great  connnotioii, 
Motion  all  the  countrj  through  ? 
It  is  the  people  gathering  all, 
Eeapouding  to  the  country's  call, 
To  put  dowa  the  Locos'  cry  and  hue — 
And  they'll  do  it  all,  with  Tippecanoe, 

Tippecanoe, 

And  Tyler,  too. 

Which  words  were  shouted  in  every  street,  by  all  tb 
musical  and    unmusical  men   aud    boys   throughout 
country. 

From  every  testimony  ■worthy  of  credit,  I  have  rea; 
to  believe  that  the  political  excitement  during  this  Prt 
sidential  contest,  was  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  b 
or  since  been  experienced  in  the  United  States.  The  effort 
made  by  the  Whig  party  were  altogether  unprecedented. 
Innumerable  meetings  were  held  in  each  of  the  states. 
Gatherings  of  many  thousands  were  common.   The  masses 
were  never  so  absolutely  appealed  to,  particularly  by  that 
party  which  affects  to  hold  them  cheap.    The  conventions  , 
at   Baltimore  in   May,   and   at  Boston   on  the   17th  ■ 
September,  1840,  were  the  most   numerously   attendee 
The   latter   must    have  brought    together    50,000    mei 
independent  of  the  city  population.    Fully  one  half  of  thj 
number  rode  or  walked  in  party  procession  to  Bunkei 
Hill  on  the  latter  occasion,  where  they  wcie  addressed  I 
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E  Daniel  Webster,  aa  president  of  the  meeting,  and  many 

I  others  more  or  less  eminent. 

The  immense  assemblage,  increased  by  lookers-on  of  all 

'  parties  to  double  the  number  of  those  who  regularly 
marched  in  procession,  covered  the  surface  of  that 
memorable  elevation.  And  had  the  object  been  one  of 
patriotism  instead  of  mere  party,  the  moral  effect  would 
have  been  as  sublime  as  the  material  appcaranco  was 
imposing.     There  was  a  "chief  marshal"  with  numerous 

L  assistant    "  marshals,"   like   staff  and   field    officers,    all 

^  mounted,  and  wearing  the  insignia  of  command,  swords, 
cocked  hats,  and  scarfs  of  blue  or  pink,  and  dressed  in 
suits  of  black.  Many  other  grades,  equivalent  to  those  of 
regimental  rank,  had  their  regular  places  at  the  head  of 

I  sections  and  platoons.  There  were  several  bands  of  music, 
wad  innumerable  banners;  while  the  whole  array  marched 
«nd  manceuvred  in  sundi'y  complicated  evolutions,  witii 
great  precision,  only  wanting  uniforms,  accoutrements,  and 
weapons  to  be,  in  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  army. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  military  or 

police  force  ;  yet  such  was  the  decorum  of  the  day,  that 

not  a  single  breach  of  the  peace  nor  a  single  accident 

■'Occurred,  although  largo  numbers  of  the  opposite  political 

Iparty  were  abroad. 

I  had  obtained  admission,  through  the  complaisance  of 
I  the  managing  committee,  into  the  garden  of  a  gentleman 
I  whose  house  was  on  tbo  most  elevated  inhabited  part  of 
I  Bunker's  Hill,  where  the  hustings  were  erected  for  the 
Ispeakers  to  address  the  multitude  thickly  crowded  on  its 
'  surface.  I  was,  therefore,  close  to  the  busiest  portion  of 
the  scene,  and  I  beard  perfectly  the  various  speeches. 
The  eloquence  did  not  strike  me  as  of  a  higli  order.    It  was 

i quite  ad  capfaudian,  and  rather  common-place  :  and  I  could 
^-  ■* - 
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not  help  reflecting  that  of  all  the  immense  throng  before 
me,  oxcited  and  hurried  away  by  the  political  feeling  of 
the  hour,  there  waa  not  perhaps  one  whose  mind  reverted 
to  the  scene  of  glorious  celebrity  acted  on  that  very  hil 
sixty-five  years  before,  or  who  looked  up,  as  I  inad- 
vertently did,  to  its  granite  monument,  ■with  the  fervoui 
of  historic  reverence. 

But  the  dispersion  of  this  great  meetuig  was  the  moJ 
picturesque  of  its  many  associations  ;  wrapped  up  in  thei 
enthusiasm  (if  I  must  give  it  that  name)  and  listeninj 
intently  to  the  speeches  of  the  several  orators,  the  immeni 
crowd  seemed  insensible  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  distant  mutteiinga  of  the  thunder  which 
rolled  far  away  to  the  westward.  In  that  quarter,  how- 
ever, and  to  the  north,  the  clouds  were  becoming  livid  an* 
louring.  The  sunshine,  which  till  three  o'clock  had  hghtw 
the  magnificent  panorama  of  city,  sea,  and  country,  noH 
became  fainter  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  sky.  Th< 
brilliancy  of  the  silken  banners  floating  over  the  denGH 
masses  was  by  degrees  obscured.  The  granite  columi 
rising  above  them  grew  more  sombre,  and  a  moaning  wine 
swept  across  the  crowd,  and  seemed  to  sway  the  thousandj 
of  heads  to  and  fro. 

Myself  and  two  gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  activ* 
business  of  the  meeting,  perceiving  these  elemental  warn- 
ings, agreed  to  retire  fi-om  the  scene,  and  making  our  way 
from  the  platform  where  we  stood,  and  over  the  garden 
wall,  we  worked  our  passage  across  the  broken  surface  of 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  timber  yard,  the  least 
obstructed  portion  of  its  large  space.  Loud  claps  of  thunderi 
and  vivid  lightning  had  by  this  time  aroused  the  gathei 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  a  retreat  ;  and  the  bands  strikioj 
up,  the  several  companies  began  to  file  ofi"  I'rom  the  ground 
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1  excellent  order.  Thousands  of  loolcers-on  were  also  in 
notion  homewards,  and  before  we  reached  Charlestown 
ihe  city  suburh  close  under  Bunker's  Hill)  the  approach 
}  the  two  long  wooden  bridges  connecting  it  with  Boston 
3  crammed  with  the  retreating  crowd.  We  were  soon 
nixed  with  the  rest ;  and  a  scene  of  great  but  most 
picturesque  confusion  took  place.  The  wind  increased  to 
a  hurricane.  It  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  tropical  tornado. 
Columns  of  dust  were  whirled  into  the  air,  and  the  wild 
gusta  sweeping  it  and  us  before  tbem,  enveloped  us  in 
partial  gloom.  Tlie  sea  at  either  side  of  the  bridges  was 
lashed  into  foam,  and  the  spray  driven  up  among  the 
throng.  The  rain  came  down  in  rattUng  torrents.  The 
lightning  streamed  all  round.  But  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  thousands  rushing  across  ttie  wooden  bridges  deadened 
the  thunder,  and  the  mixture  of  deep  sounds  was  most 
impressive.  But  among  them  was  no  utterance  of  voices. 
No  one  spoke.  Not  an  exclamation  of  impatience  broke 
forth.  Every  one  seemed  intent  on  his  business,  wliich 
HiraB  to  reach  his  liomo  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  Yankee 
H^aractcr  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  whole  scene. 
^^ut  my  fancy  was  all  the  time  busily  at  work  in  conjuring 
up  the  image  of  some  flj'ing  mihtary  host  :  and  as  I 
marked  the  dripping  marshals  pushing  along  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  the  di-aggled  banners,  the  musicians  of 
the  various  bands,  and  the  indiscriminate  mass  of  badged 

I  and  ribboned  men,  I  thought  of  the  Borodino,  and  many 
toother  scene  of  rout  and  ruin ;  while  the  flashing 
l^litning  and  the  loud  thunder-peals  realised  the  notion 
of  a  hostile  artillery  pouring  its  vengeance  on  the 
fugitives. 

By  good  luck  we  found  refuge  in  a  wooden  hovel  which 

tved  as  a  kind  of  pubbc  office  of  octroi,  close  to  the 
t i a - -^ 
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fuftlicr  end  of  the  bridge.  The  obliging  functional 
recognising  me,  proceeded  as  soon  as  the  storm  subsided 
a  Httle,  to  get  a  carriage  for  me  at  a  neighbouring  liverj 
stable.  But  while  my  companions  and  myself  awaited  in 
our  shed  of  shelter,  and  on  our  drive  homo,  I  remarked 
that  of  the  many  hundreds  we  saw,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
their  best  suits  spoiled,  and  their  day's  sport  broken  upj 
not  one  gave  the  shghtest  symptom  of  dissatisfaetion,  ( 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  or  her  temper. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  scene  I  h&vi 
described,  and  tho  many  similar  ones  acted  at  the  saim 
epoch  throughout  the  country,  was  that  a  party  whicl 
could  combine  so  much  union  with  such  energy,  must  1 
almost  sure  to  carry  its  point,  against  opponents  wh< 
atood  on  the  defensive  in  possession  of  office,  and  in  i 
degree  blinded  by  the  confidence  which  possession  alwayi 
gives. 

In  several  of  the  States  the  Whigs  obtained  majoritid 
in  the  elections  for  governors,  members  of  Congi-ess,  ant 
of  the  State  Legislature,  during  the  mouths  of  August 
September,  and  October,  1840,  successes  for  which  th( 
democratic  party  was  wholly  unprepared.  The  beed 
informed  among  that  party  were,  to  my  knowledge,  quit* 
at  fault  in  their  calculations.  But  when  the  Locofoct 
saw  the  torrent  flowing  fast  upou  them,  they  certainlj 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  stem  it.  They  were  by  no  meai 
80  boisterous  or  animated  as  their  opponeuts  ;  but  theil 
meetings  were  frequent,  serious,  and  ardent.  One  of  thof 
which  I  attended,  was  almost  as  picturesque  as  the  Whij 
gathering  on  Bunker's  Hill,  although  in  most  of  its  circuni 
stances  an  absolute  contrast  to  it. 

The  meeting  I  allude  to  was  held  in  the  old  fort  (nO"B 
going  fast  to  decay)  on  Dorchester  Heights,  close  to  t\u 
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iuburb  called  South  Boatou,  and.  a  couple  of  miles  from 
s  city.  This  foit  is  remarkable,  as  haviug  been  erected 
xider  the  immediate  orders  of  Washington,  while  the 
tOyat  forces  were  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
nglish  squadron,  consisting  of  several  sliipa  of  war,  lay  in 
harbour.  The  unexpected  appearance  on  these 
leights,  at  daybreak  one  morning,  of  a  battery  hastily 
irown  up  the  previous  night,  and  their  occupation  by  a 
■large  body  of  the  patriots  under  the  command  of  their 
immortal  cbiof,  struck  a  complete  panic  into  the  royalists. 
The  vessels  immediately  left  the  harbour,  which  was  thus 
K>mniauded  by  the  enemy's  guns  ;  and  the  evacuation  of 
jston  was  the  speedy  consequence  of  Washington's  hold 
treasures.  The  site  made  memorable  by  these  events  was 
i  fitting  place  of  meeting  for  a  body  calling  themselves, 
r  ea^cell^nce,  the  patriots  of  the  land.  And  there  did 
"about  5000  of  the  Locofocos  repair  in  procession  one  dark 
night  in  October  1840,  with  bands  playing,  banners 
streaming,  and  abundance  of  torches  gleaming — the  whole 
gularly  organised,  commanded,  and  manoeuvred,  and 
educing  an  effect  highly  melodramatic  and  striking. 
■Far  less  gaudy  in  dress  and  decoration  than  the  Whig 
assemblage,  which  numbered  the  whole  force  of  the 
wealthy  "aristocrats"  and  their  retainers,  there  was  some- 
thing sombre  and  almost  desperate  in  the  tone  of  this 
democratic  night-gathering,  which  made  it,  as  a  mere 
ipectacle  perhaps,  more  impressive. 

I  accompanied  this  procession,  but  of  course  did  not 
Iralk  in  it,  with  George  Bancroft,  the  then  collector  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  and  the  histonan  of  his  country.  The 
march  from  Boston  to  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  through 
long  streets,  many  of  the  houses  illuminated  in  honour  of 
H^e  occasion,  and  across  the  wooden  bridge  connecting  the 
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city  with  the  suburb— rtlio  torches  throwing  their  gla 
upon  the  ■water— then  winding  up  the  steep  hill,  and 
finally  crossing  the  iXry  ditch  and  entering  the  narrow 
pathway  into  the  fort,  was  altogether  a  picture  which  ha 
left  a  vivid  impression  on  niy  mind. 

The  area  within  the  crumbling  walls  was  soon  densel 
filled,  as  well  as  the  earth-formed  ramparts  rising  rounc 
on  which  sundry  of  the  banners  were  planted  and  wave 
gloomily,  while  a  thick  canopy  of  smoke  from  the  man; 
flambeaux  hovered  over  the  throug,  brought  out  by  th 
lurid  gleams  into  strong  and  fierce  relief. 

The  speakers — with  one  exception  men  of  low  statioi 
and  smalt  talent — stood  on  the  portion  of  the  rampart  jua 
above  the  gateway.  Several  persona  addressed  th( 
meeting  in  the  usual  style  of  party  oratory.  It 
altogether  a  most  indifferent  display.  But  Bancroft  rarel; 
failed  in  those  exercises  of  the  stump  to  throw  in  occasiona 
scraps  of  talk  above  the  commonplace  of  his  colleague! 
Still  I  could  not  help  lamenting,  as  shouts  of  applause 
rose  up  after  every  pause  in  tho  several  addresses  spoken 
that  no  subject  of  real  patriotism  awoke  any  of  the  noblM 
passions  in  the  thousands  of  men  around  roe.  When  '. 
reflected  on  the  objects  at  stake  in  this  presidential  contesi 
for  which  they  worked  so  bard  and  paid  so  dearly,  I  t 
as  usual,  forcibly  struck  with  the  littleness  of  the  contest 
that  was  waging  ;  at  the  same  time  admitting  to  mysel 
how  lucky  the  people  on  both  sides  were,  and  how  happj 
they  ought  to  feel,  in  having  nothing  more  serious 
dignify  with  the  name  of  politics. 

Could  I,  as  a  stranger  seeking  information  on  aU  handi^ 
reading  everything  that  appeared,  and  mixing  with  men 
of  both  parties  on  familiar  terras,  have  ventured  to  fon 
an  opinion  as  to  the  pi-obable  results,  I  should  have  said 
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lat  the  approaching  election  must  have  been  favourable 
»  the  Whig  party.  But  I  had  seen  so  many  erroneous 
etimatos  made  beforehand,  on  both  sides,  as  to  the 
majorities  and  minorities  in  certain  localities,  that  I 
hazarded  no  foretelling  on  my  own  judgment.  To  show 
that  I  was  justified  in  my  hesitation,  I  subjoin  a  few 
extracts  from  letters  received  by  rae  from  intimate 
acquaintances  employed  in  Important  offices  under  the 
Administration. 

One  of  those  persons  wrote  to  me  on  September  12th, 
in  reference  to  a  conversation  between  us  some  months 
■preceding  ; — 

^^V  Xou  remember  my  preJicfcion  to  you  laat  winter,  respecting  the 
^Hb-electiou  of  Van  Bureu  P  The  time  is  rapidly  drawing  near  wlien 
^^Be  result  will  eBtablinh  to  your  s-ttlafactiou  that  the  Wbiga  do  not 
^Kbderetand  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  same  individual  wrote  to 
me,  in  spite  of  the  various  State  elections  favourable  to  the 
^bfbigs,  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  letters : 

^H  Do  not  forget  my  confident  prediction  of  the  election  of  Van 
^^Bpren.  He  will  be  re-elected,  and  our  party  will  make  merry  over 
^^■0  long  faces  of  your  friends  the  Whigs. 

A  fortnight  later  I  received  a  letter  from  anotlior,  an 
older  and  more  intimate  acquaintance,  an  active  and 
intelligent  partisan  of  the  Administration,  long  employed 
in  diplomacy,  and,  at  that  time,  in  the  centre  of  the  best 
political  information.     He  wrote  as  follows  : 

^b  New  York,  October  29M,  1840. 

^H  Hitherto  we  have  lost  only  states  in  which  none  of  our  party,  save 
^^■e  over  sanguine,  expected  to  prevail.  We  depend  contldently  on 
^^pving  the  electoral  votes  of  the  three  great  democratic  States, 
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Virginia,  PennHylvanift,  nnd  New  Tort.  Eren  two  of  these  i 
give  us  the  presidency.  Tke  late  disclosures  of  election  frauds 
New  York  city,  in  1838,  make  this  State  as  certain  ou  our  aide 
Virginia  aud  Penuaylvania,  My  decided  opiuion  is,  that  we  shall 
re-elect  Van  Buren. 


Another  letter,  confidentially  written  on  the  30lii- 
October,  by  one  influential  office-holder  in  New  York 
to  another  in  Boston,  was  shown  to  mo  by  the  latter 
the  following  day.  It  said  positively,  "  We  (the  Vap. 
Burenites)  are  sure  of  carrying  this  State.  Have  yoi 
any  hope  of  Massachusetts  '{ " 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  instances  were 
many  proofs  of  wilful  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  writers, 
am  quite  certain  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  deceivi 
themselves.     On  the  otlter  hand,  the  Whig  leaders  wei 
so  confident  of  success,  that  Jlr.  Webster  and  others  toll 
me  they  reckoned  on  twenty  States  out   of  twenty- 
composing  the  Union,  as  theirs  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
of  them  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  meantime  the  electioneering  went  on  all  over  the 
country  ;  with  all  the  usual  vices  and  devices,  crimination 
and  recrimination,  false  reports  and  fictitious  votes,  abus^ 
libel,  slander,  expense,  debauchery — all  the  evils,  in  fact, 
of  which  such  a  contest  is  susceptible  except  fighting. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Presidential  election,  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  I  heard  of  but  one  serious 
personal  encounter,  aud  that  was  a  momentary  collision 
between  a  procession   of  Whigs  and   a  small   party 
Democrats  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  in  which  a  mi 
was  killed  by  a  chance  blow  of  a  staff — the  only  one, 
believe,  which  was  struck  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  certainly  great  good  fortune  for  any  country  to 
exempt  from  all  the  really  serious  subjects  of  domeatM 
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Iquarrei  wliicli  cause  those  paasion-stirrlug  sceues  that 
^ead  to  riot  and  bloodshed.  It  is  quite  amuaing  to  hear 
"  3  people  of  the  United  States  talk  of  their  "pohtical 
excitement."  The  newspaper  abuse,  the  brawling  at 
'*  caucuses  "  or  "  pow  wow  gatherings,"  as  they  call  their 
public  meetings,  the  hard  names  they  bandy  backwards 
Land  forwards,  and  the  shouts  they  expend  during  their 
■'processions,  form  the  sum  total  of  the  "  excitement "  they 
are  so  prono  to  boast  of.  They  are  very  fond  of  being 
excited  to  this  extent  ;  but  they  scarcely  ever  go  beyond 
it.  It  is  a  pastime  to  them  indulged  in  thus  far.  Did 
they  pass  these  hounds,  it  would  become  a  business  ;  and 
Americans  enter  into  no  business  that  does  not  promise 
a  return  of  profit.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  that  middle  state  of  feeling  that  exists  between 
the  inclination  for  amusement  and  the  calculation  of  gain. 
They  rush  to  the  theatres,  tlie  lectures,  the  caucuses,  the 
meeting  houses— all  from  the  same  motive,  the  want  of 
what  they  call  excitement — which  is,  in  fact,  but  the 
sense  of  ennui  requiring  a  change.  But  they  scarcely 
ever  get  into  personal  conflicts,  even  when  political  pro- 
cessions of  opposing  parties  meet  in  the  public  ways.  In 
short,  there  is  httle  or  no  impulse  in  anytiiing  tliey  do. 
Whatever  it  be  it  is  done  advisedly.  Tliere  is  always  a 
reason,  good  or  bad,  to  justify  or  excuse  it.  No  one 
forgets  himself ;  no  one  is  hurried  away.  Trifling  local 
r  riots  take  place  at  times,  But  I  do  not  expect  to  hoar 
liof  any  serious  national  outburst  properly  so  called. 

A  r^mnrkable  feature  in  this  memorable  Presidential 

ielection  before  glanced  at,  consisted  in  the  Tippecanoe 

luonga,  shouted  by  the  Whigs  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 

J  other.     A  popular  vocalist,  of  the  name  of  Russell, 

jiowa  since  in  England  as  "  American   Russell,"   but 
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really  an  EoglishmaD,  with  a  good  voice  and  a  shrewfl 

sense  of  his  own  interest,  attached  himself  to  the  prt 
minent  party,  and  became  a  distinguished  performer  a 
various  of  the   festive  meetings,  from  Massachusetts  i 


"  TippecBDoe,  and  Tyler,  too," 

waa  the  re/ram  in  every  one's  month  ;  and 

"  Poor  little  Van 
Ib  a  used-up  man," 

waa  another,  which  made  the  streets,  roads,  and  rivera 
vocal.  The  Whig  minstrel  Mr.  Russell,  not  contented 
with  the  honour  of  making  this  doggrel  popular,  claimed 
the  authorship  of  it.  He  boasted  that  to  him  (almost 
alone)  was  owing  the  Whig  success ;  and  even  talked 
loudly  of  his  expectation  of  a  large  grant  of  land  in  thf 
far  west  as  his  reward.  This  episode  in  the  history 
the  election  is  only  worth  recording  as  another  proof 
the  clap-trap  expedients  to  which  its  result  may  be, 
a  great  measure,  attributed.  No  other  event  of  serioi 
importance  to  the  country  was  ever  accomplished  by 
means  so  undignified,  in  comparison  with  the  object.  The 
sober  sense  of  the  nation  was  completely  overborne  by  a 
combination  of  trickery  and  tom-foolery,  in  which  the 
most  prominent  men  played  the  principal  parts.  The 
great  Democratic  majority  which  had  for  the  twelw 
preceding  years  held  the  destiny  of  the  country  in 
hands,  was  for  a  time  stultified  by  the  din  and  clamoi 
of  its  opponents  ;  and  it  dwindled  down  to  a  powerful,  but 
still  insufficient  body  of  voters,  out-numbered  in  nineteen 
out  of  the  twenty-six  States  comprising  the  Union;  and. 
even  in  many  where  it  was  believed  to  be  invincible. 
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The  final  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows  : 

The  whole  number  of  States  was  twenty-six,  containing 

altogether  294  electoral  votes,  which  were  given  in  the 

following  proportions,— 

For  Harrisoa  .         .19  states,  234  electoral  votes. 

ForVanBuren      .         .     .      7      „        60 


Majority  for  Harrison    12      „       174 


ti 
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On  the  first  blush,  or  on  a  partial  glance,  this  record 
would  seem  to  give  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
Whig  candidate.  Taken  by  a  comparison  of  State  and 
State  votes  it  undoubtedly  does  so.  But  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  "  popular  "  votes  throughout  the  Union  be 
looked  at,  the  appearance  is.  far  less  flattering  for  the 
successful  party ;  and  it  turns  out  that  the  contest  was 
a  very  close  one  indeed.  In  an  aggregate  of  nearly  two 
and  a  half  milUons  of  voters  the  majority  for  Harrison 
was  but  125,000.     The  account  stood  thus  : 

Popular  Votes. 

For  Harrison 1,274,428 

ForVanBuren 1,149,428 

Majority  for  Harrison  125,000 

So  that,  supposing  this  election  to  have  been  a  fair 
test,  and  admitting  that  the  distinctions  of  Whig  and 
Democrat  fairly  designated  the  differences  of  political 
opinion  throughout  the  country,  it  results  that  the  popu- 
lation was,  at  the  €poph  of  the  election,  divided  into 
nearly  two  equal  parties.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  majority  of  125,000  votes  throughout  the  Union  was 
obtained  by  means  of  an  excitement  highly  artificial,  by 
an   unparalleled  junction   of  various  factions,   seriously 
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opposed  to  each  other  on  details ;  that  it  rested  on  nm 
solid  ill  destructible  principles   of  government,  and  thaf 
those   which    it   avows    are    beyond    doubt    opposed 
democratic    institutions,   and    subversive    of    republics 
interests,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  such  a  majority  i 
a  genuine  manifestation  of  the  public  mind. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people,  impatient  at  the  fluctuations 
in  public  afl'airs,  and  uncertain  as  to  what  measures,  what 
men,  or  what  party  were  best  adapted  for  the  management- 
of  the  national  concerns,  were  disposed  to  try  somethinti 
new.  The  most  plausible  theories  were  urged  upon  then 
by  the  Wliig  orators  and  writers.  The  unanimity  of  thesd 
men,  who  had  been  so  long  at  variance  with  each  other] 
on  sundry  points,  had  something  imposing  in  il 
influence  fl'as  highly  favourable  to  their  object ;  and  tW 
millions  who  had  in  previous  yeai's  given  so  manji 
triumphs  to  Democratic  candidates,  now  conscious  thrf 
things  were  in  great  embarrassment,  resolved  on 
experiment  of  a  change,  satisfied  that  after  four  jeai 
of  Whig  tiial  they  could  come  back  again  to  the  ol^ 
system. 

Another  material  cause  for  the  defeat  of  the  Democratia 
party  was  the  incompetency  of  its  candidate  to  create  an]l 
enthusiasm  in  his  favom-.  Van  Burcn  was  a  dry,  col<| 
cautious  man  of  business,  respectable  in  conduct  anq| 
talent ;  but  possessed  of  no  qualities  to  rouse  the  feeUnj 
or  excite  the  admiration  of  the  public.  All  his  appeaia 
were  to  the  reason  and  the  interests  of  men  ;  none  to 
their  hearts  and  their  passions.  Ho  had  shrewdness 
enough  to  act  on  his  countrymen's  strong  points.  Bui 
he  had  no  tact  to  work  on  their  weak  ones ;  and  it  waj 
precisely  those  tliat  wore  then  in  the  ascendant. 

Under  these  influences  the  Whig  party  gained  thdJ 
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ictory  in  the  Presidential  Election  of  1840.  They  carao 
into  power  on  the  4th  of  March  in  the  following  year, 
when  William  Henry  Harrison  was  duly  inaugurated 
into  liis  high  office,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his 
adherents,  and  the  unraurmuring  assent  of  those  who 
laboured  so  hard  for  his  defeat,  but  who  now  silently 
submitted  to  the  great  law  of  Republicanism — the  will 
of  the  majority. 

Among  the  many  striking  features  of  the  contest  thus 
terminated,  was  the  ready  submission  of  the  diecomfited 
candidate  and  his  party  ;  and  it  was  the  more  so  from 
their  efforts  to  establish  tlie  charge  of  dishonest  practices 
against  the  victors.  Positive  statements  were  made 
accusing  the  Whigs  with  every  species  of  fraud  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  If  a  tithe  of  these  stories  were  true, 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  General    Harrison  obtained   his 

^-Jjonoui's  by  most  unhallowed  means,  and  that  his  election 

^feas  morally  void. 

^P  My  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  was  small 
ground  for  these  wholesale  denunciations.  That  occa- 
sional instances  of  corruption  took  place  on  either  side  is 
certain.     That  men  voted,  unduly  qualified  themselves  at 

H|be  cost  of  a  false  oath,  and  personated  the  dead  and  the 

Hkying  at  the  polling  places,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but 
that  any  broad  and  general  system  of  electioneering  pro- 
fligacy was  practised  on  this  occasion,  or  that  any  such 
system  exists  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  believe.*  In 
tlie  first  place,  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  thoroughly 
proved.     In  the  second,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  from  the 

^rsarticular  nature  of  the  election  arrangements.     In  the 

IP 

^■1  ■  Thii  opinion  ja  not  affeatad  by  tbe  recent  outi'agea  eommitteil  at,  the  so-called 
^^BBotions  in  KiuiBae,  by  hordes  of  "  borrlcr  ruffians  "  from  MtBaouii,  who  violated 
^^BlMkuonI«dged  principles  of  law  nnd  tunse. 
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third,  to  cut  short  the  question,  and  omitting  many  other 
considerations,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  submit  to  that  worst  kind  of  political 
tyranny,  that  would  enable  any  party  to  make  the 
multitude  their  tools  for  public  dishonour  and  national 
destruction. 
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INAUGURATION  OP  PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

Crowded  state  of  WashiDgton — Visits  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  retiring  Ministers 
— Inauguration  Ceremonies — President  Harrison's  Discourse — The  Greeks  and 
Romans — Consular  Compliment — Political  Aspirants — Inauguration  Ball — 
The  President's  facility  for  Promising — Difficulty  of  Managing  him — Diplo- 
matic Reception— Henry  Clay,  Dictator  in  the  Senate — Departure  from 
Washington — Reflections  on  the  Comparative  State  of  Society  there. 

Having  visited  Washington  during  the  rule  of  demo- 
cracy and  the  reign  of  Van  Buren,  I  was  desirous  of 
seeing  the  capital  again,  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
party  and  a  new  President.  I  availed  myself  of  a  like 
wish  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  near  connections  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  faction,  and  in  company 
with  them  I  set  out  from  Boston  in  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1841  ;  and  after  a  pleasant  journey,  with  a 
few  days'  delay  on  the  road,  we  reached  our  destination, 
in  good  time  for  the  grand  work  of  the  Presidential 
inauguration. 

If  ever  Washington  appeared  to  any  advantage,  if  ever 
its  vast  space  had  a  chance  of  being  considered  in  some 
degree  filled  up,  if  ever  it  had  any  pretension  to  the  air  or 
character  of  a  metropoUs,  it  was  assuredly  on  this  occasion. 
Its  ordinary  population  was  certainly  trebled,  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  composing  the  whole  were  idlers  and 
money-spenders,  even  unto  that  large  proportion  of  the 
visitors  who  came  under  the  appellation  of  "  office-seekers ;'' 
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the  American  epithet  for  the  indefatigable  tribe  of  men,  i 
England  yclept  place-hunters. 

On  reaching  Gadsby's  Hotel,  where  I  had  lodged  during 
my  former  visit,  making  my  way  througli  the  crowd  i 
smoking  and  dram -drinking  loungers  at  the  bar,  and  a 
what  accommodations  I  could  have,  I  was  informed  1 
the  obliging  proprietor  that  he  could  favour  me  with.  I 
No,  1 6  in  parlour  No.  4.     But  ho  at  the  same  time  pi^ 
into  my  hand  a  billot,  which  relieved  my  anxiety  on  the  ' 
subject  of  lodgings,  for  it  was  an  invitation  from  a  gentle- 
man to  take  up  my  quarters  at  his  house.     I  very  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  ;  and  I  enjoyed  for  a  fortnight  the  hos- 
pitahty  of  this  gentleman  and  his  amiable  and  handsome 
wife  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  detestable  weather,  a 
things  were  entirely  satisfactory  during  the  whole  pcrioi 
But  such  odious  varieties  of  heat  and  cold,  snow,  rai 
frost,  and  thunder-storms,  have  rarely,  I  must  believe,  baj 
crowded  into  so  short  a  space  of  time,  in  any  other  givi 
portion  of  the  globe. 

My  first  visit,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  was  paid  to  t 
still  actmg  chief  magistrate,  Mr.  Van  Buren.    He  receive! 
me  with  his  constitutional  good-temper  and  sang  froid;~* 
showing  no  symptom  of  disappointment  or  low  spirits  at 
the  approaching  renunciation  of  Lis  honours.     There  was 
nothing  about  him  to  make  one  feel  regret  at  his  falls 
fortunes.  He  merely  gave  one  the  notion  of  a  cool-headet 
gambler,  who  had  played  a  bold  coup  on  calculation, 
lost  his  stake,  without  emotion  enough  to  excite  pity  I 
the  beholders.     My  next  visit  was  really  a  painful  poj 
It  was  to  Mr.  Forsyth's,  where  the  contrast  presented  by 
bis  half-unfurnished  and  half-inliabited  house  to  what  i 
appeared  when  I  had  last  seen  it,  was  a  serious  iUustratioj 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  political  life.     The  change  was  i 
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material  injury  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  whose  private  circum- 
stances were  not  flourishing  ;  and  a  few  brief  months  put 
an  end  to  his  mortal  career,  and  deprived  his  party  of  one 
of  its  most  gentleman-like  supporters.  I  took  care  to 
make  calls  on  Mr.  Poinsett  and  others  of  the  seceding 
members  of  the  government ;  and  I  was  then  ready  to 
pay  the  proper  quantum  of  homage  to  the  rising  sun  of 
Whiggery. 

The  bad  weather  began  on  the  4th  of  March,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival.  This  memorable  day  of  Harrison' 
glory  was  one  of  pinching  cold ;  but  it  was  favourable 
enough  for  the  formation  of  a  long  procession,  formed  of 
horsemen  and  footmen,  firemen  and  artillery-men,  banners 
and  music,  which  according  to  custom  escorted  the  now 
President  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol.  The  coi'ps 
diplomatique  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  do  Bacourt,  the 
French  Minister.  I  went  with  Mr.  Fox,  whoso  carriage 
led  the  way,  being  followed  by  those  of  the  other  mombors 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  ;  and  we  soon  took  our  places  in 
the  crowded  senate  chamber,  on  cliairs  approj)riatod  to 
our  use  in  front  of  the  President's  seat.  There  Mr.  Tylor, 
Vice-President  of  the  Union,  and  ex-officio  President  of  tlio 
Senate,  was  installed.  And  shortly  afterwards  the  hero  of 
the  day,  of  "  Tippecanoe,'^  and  "  the  TliamoB,*'  came  into 
the  haU — a  little,  gray-headed,  respectable-looking  man  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  plainly  dressed.  Uo  movo<l 
briskly  forward,  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  Presi- 
dent's chair,  and  after  some  hasty  words  of  ceremony, 
retired.  Mr.  Tyler  then  made  an  address  to  the  assembled 
senate,  in  which  the  only  thing  remarkable  was  bin 
Virginian  pronunciation  of  the  word  chair.  When  ho,  for 
the  third  time  in  the  course  of  his  address,  professed  \m 

intention  to  act  with  independence  as  long  as  he  might 
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have  the  honour  to  occupy  that  "  cheer,"    I  could  not  ' 
help   remarkUig  to  a  person  beside  me,  that  Mr.  Tyler 
had   very    properly   given    threo   cheers    for    the    Vice- 
President. 

Our  whole  assemblage  quickly  moved  from  the  comfort 
able  senate-room  to  the  chilling  air  of  the  platform  erectc 
out  beyond  the  vestibule  of  the  Capitol,  wliich  looks  to  t 
extensive  court-yard.     Here  was  the  place  fixed  on  for  tl 
grand  display.     Large  accommodations  were  effected  foi 
all   the  state  dignitaries,  judges  of  the  supremo    coui 
senators,  members  of  the  legislature,  corps  diplom(Uiq\ 
and  "  distinguished  strangers."     And  there  did  Genei 
Harrison  take  the  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  constitutioi 
and  then  and  there  did  he  deliver  Ua  lengthy  oration-^'* 
and  indeed  his  last  speech — of  seven-eighths  of  two  hours 
duration,   in    a    loud    voice    and    with    bare  head,  to   a 
shivering   circle   around  and  a  symphathising  multitt 
below  him. 

From  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  of  i 
President's  relatives  and  stanch  adherents,  and  frod 
another  more  confidential  source  connected  with  one  « 
his  "  advisers,"  I  knew  a  great  deal  in  anticipation  of  hi^ 
almost  interminable  speech.  It  had  formed  a  subject  of 
serious  argumentation  between  tlie  President  and  his 
cabinet ;  he  being  in  the  first  instance  resolved  on  having 
it  entirely  his  own,  and  not  to  allow  a  change  being  made 
"  in  the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a  t."  This^ 
harmless  obstinacy  was  so  far  submitted  to.  But  othdM 
changes  of  somewhat  greater  consequence  were  urged  up<«t 
the  President,  and  some  of  them  were  reluctantly  conceded 
by  his  good  nature  rather  than  his  good  sense.  Certain  it 
is  that  this  very  first  subject  of  consultation  between  himij 
and  his  constitutional  advisers  (if  an  American  board  \ 
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secretaries,  being  merely  so  many  chefs  de  bureau^  are 
entitled  to  that  dignity)  taught  the  latter  that  they  had  a 
very  arduous  task  before  them,  in  their  hope  of  managing 
the  chief  magistrate  for  their  own  purposes  or  that  of  the 
party. 

On  one  point  General  Harrison  was  inflexible.  He 
would  not  consent  to  leave  out  "  the  Greeks  and  Romans," 
those  indispensable  inflictions  in  a  genuine  American 
oration.  Accordingly,  almost  the  very  first  sentence 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  act  of  one  of  the  Roman 
consuls. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  What's  that  about  Consuls  ?  '* 
asked  a  classical  colleague  of  mine,  an  ex -member  of  Par- 
liament, recently  appointed  to  his  post,  and  who  sat  close 
to  me  on  this  occasion. 

"  Oh,  only  a  little  compliment  to  the  foreign  Consuls 
present,'^  answered  I,  with  a  chattering  of  the  teeth. 

"  Ah  !"  said  my  colleague,  "  and  must  we  answer  it  ?  '* 
his  Parliamentary  propensities  rising  above  the  range  of 
the  thermometer. 

"  Certainly/'  I  replied,  "  and  you,  as  the  newest  ap- 
pointed, will  have  the  compUment  paid  you  of  being  tho 
spokesman.^' 

My  friend  sank  into  thoughtfulness ;  and  frequently, 
during  the  time  consumed  in  the  President's  oration,  I 
remarked  his  lips  moving,  and  his  brows  compressed,  as  if 
he  were  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  his  own.  To  mo, 
and  the  many  others  who  had  not  that  pleasant  illusion 
to  beguile  the  time,  the  suffering  of  the  scene  was  in- 
tense. Poor  Mr.  Fox,  unprovided  with  a  cloak,  shivered  in 
his  unbuttoned  uniform  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  canary- 
coloured  trousers,  each  garment  of  the  loosest  pattern  and 
most  threadbare  texture,  and  the  last  mentioned  having 
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The  platform  on  which  this  scene  was  enacted  afFoi 
abuudant   materials  for  observation.      The  concentratei 
force  of  the  Whig  party  was  there,  and  perhaps  not  one 
individual  of  them  was  attending  to  the  President's  dia- 
courae,  while  all  were  occupied  with  their  personal  objects: 
no  doubt  a  very  general  one  was  to  keep  the  blood  in 
cuiation  on  that  bitter  day.     And  for  that  purpose, 
with  that  excuse,  the  strict  order  of  the  arrangements  was 
quickly  disturbed,  almost  everyone,  after  a  short  time, 
quitting  his  seat  and  walking  up  and  down,  joining  som) 
companion,  or  with  others  forming  groups   for   passi 
talk,  or  deep  discussion.    I  thought  I  could  perceive  much 
the  true  spirit  of  ambitious  intrigue  in  what  was  going 
and  I  fancied  that  in  the  bent  brow  and  unquiet  glan( 
of  more  than  one  of  the  chief  actors  on  that  stage,  I  r( 
exciting  anticipations  of  what  was  expected  to  come, 
four  years  after  that  memorable  day. 

Under  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  the  loud  shouts  of  th( 
crowd,  the  solemnity  broke  up,  and  the  long  processioi 
returned  to  the  President's  official  dwelling,  the  Whil 
House,  which  Harrison  now  entered  as  temporary  tenai 
little  thinking  that  the  ceremony  which  had  just  gin 
him  his  title  to  possession  also  set  the  seal  upon  his  fn 
tenure  of  life.  The  exposure  and  fatigue  he  had  goi 
through  on  that  occasion,  laid  the  germs  of  the  diseai 
which  carried  him  oft"  exactly  a  month  from  that  day. 

But  the  labours  of  the  day  were  by  no  means  at 
end.     Crowds  pressed  to  pay  their  respects  and   thdl 
court    in    the    promiscuous    enthusiasm   of   pleasure 
the  President's  elevation,  and  in  hope    at  the  prospi 
of  their   own.      Many   of    those    partisans    shared 
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hospitable  dinner  of  their  chief;  and  at  a  large  and 
brilliant  public  ball  in  the  evening,  the  indefatigable 
President  again  made  his  appearance  early,  and  for  hours 
went  the  rounds  of  a  hundred  little  circles,  all  so  many 
eddies  of  delight  in  which  he  sported  unrestrained.  At 
this  ball  there  were  full  a  thousand  persons.  As  the  price 
of  the  tickets  was  as  high  as  ten  dollars  each,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  company  would  have  been  somewhat 
select.  But  it  formed  a  most  curious  mixture,  being  com- 
posed of  contingents  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  And 
strange  varieties  they  were.  Groups  of  fine  ladies  from 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  over- 
loaded with  ornament  and  in  flaunting  colours,  were  con- 
trasted with  specimens  from  the  wild  West,  in  dresses  as 
gaudy  in  pattern,  but  more  uncouth  in  cut.  The  hanging 
sleeves  and  flowing  flounces  in  satin  and  gauze,  with  rich 
embroidery  and  lace  garnitures,  were  opposed  to  tight 
muslin  or  cotton  gowns  made  in  defiance  of  all  modern 
taste,  while  flowers,  feathers,  and  the  most  fantastic  com- 
binations of  head-gear,  threw  an  air  of  inconceivable  bur- 
lesque over  the  whole  display.  Female  beauty,  in  every 
shape  and  hue  which  the  country  could  furnish,  was  there, 
from  the  bright-skinned  New  Englander  to  the  New 
Orleans  brunette ;  while  sprigs  of  dandyism  from  the 
Atlantic  cities  were  in  amusing  contact  with  rough 
western  men,  or  down-east  delegates,  in  the  glorious 
equaUty  of  semi-civiUsation.  The  uniforms  of  diplomatists 
and  military  and  naval  officers  gave  their  usual  bright 
relief  to  the  mass  of  black  cloth  coats  and  black  satin 
vests.  The  building  was  large  and  straggling  and  of  rude 
construction.  The  walls  were  covered  with  mere  white- 
wash, which,  with  a  profusion  of  spermaceti  lights,  threw 
an  intense  glare  upon  the  crowded  company,  and  I  think 
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and  enjoynieut  as  was  presented  by  this  motley  assembly. 
Harrison  was  the  main  attraction,  for  it  was  in  celebration 
of  liis  election  that  the  ball  was  given.  Hut  there  were 
men  there  of  far  more  note — Clay,  Webster,  Scott,  in  whom 
the  present  joy,  and  the  glimmering  chances  of  the  future, 
must  have  been  dimmed  by  the  too  vivid  feeling  that  t 
actual  honours  of  the  scene  were  not  for  them. 

Harrison  looked,  during  all  the  different  occasions  < 
the  day,  animated,  kind-hearted,  and  happy,  and  it  was 
BO  pleasant  to  see  a  man  of  his  years  and  experience  give 
loose  to  his  natural  feeUngs,  that  it  left  one  no  incUnatio 
to  criticise  his  deportment  or  tone.  There  was  certala 
no  dignity,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  in  Presided 
Harrison.  He  had  not  even  the  cautious  coolness  of 
manner  which  stood  in  its  stead  with  his  predecessor  Van 
Buren  ;  nor  the  measured  monotony  of  Tyler,  doomed  so 
soon  to  succeed  him.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  brisk  and 
affable  ;  seemingly  unconscious  that  his  position  required, 
or  probably  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  receive,  any  addi- 
tional importance  from  a  more  reserved  demeanour.  It 
was,  however,  evident  to  all  wlio  remarked  his  familiar 
air,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  came  in  ofiBcial 
contact  with  him,  that  though  his  frankness  might 
conduce  to  popularity,  it  made  him  likely  to  be  a  very 
unmanageable  chief  magistrate.  Whether  he  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  how  he  was  considered  by  those 
nearest  to  him  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  unfortunately 
clear  to  them  that  the  thick  layers  of  eulogy  which  had 
been  laid  on  him  had  found  in  his  real  qualities  no  mate- 
rials solid  enough  against  wliich  to  stick.  I  very  soon 
perceived  that  those  who  had  puffed  and  praised  him  the 
most  before  they  got  their  places  from  him,  were  conscious 
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of  the  difficulty  they  had  made  for  themselves,  and  that 
although  they  might  continue  to  blow  the  bellows,  they 
had  a  very  impracticable  instrument  to  play  upon. 

But  all  this  was  only  the  by-play  of  the  drama  acted 
before  the  public.  The  festivities  and  gaieties  went  on, 
and  the  poor  old  President  worked  hard  to  perform  hia 
part ;  he,  however,  being  the  only  one  of  the  company  in 
whom  there  was  really  no  acting.  His  natural  kindness 
of  disposition  was  seen  at  every  moment.  Whoever  called 
to  pay  him  a  visit  was  sure  to  be  asked  to  dinner  ;  who- 
ever asked  for  a  place  was  sure  to  get  a  promise ;  whoever 
hinted  at  a  want  of  money  was  sure  to  receive  a  draft ; 
until  it  became  the  common  talk  that  the  President  was 
over-drawing  his  account,  over-promising  his  partisans, 
and  over-feeding  his  friends. 

During  my  stay  at  Washington,  I  had  few  opportunities 
of  closely  remarking  him.  He  was,  for  the  first  week  or 
two,  so  beset  by  a  crowd  of  expectants,  by  whom  he  was 
shown  no  mercy,  that  he  could  not  fix  a  day  to  give  an 
official  dinner,  from  which  his  rather  questionable  familiars 
could  have  been  excluded.  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave 
one  such  entertainment  during  his  short  reign.  A  few 
days  after  his  inauguration  he  received  the  corps  dijtlo- 
matique  at  a  regular  morning  levee,  held  for-the  occasion. 
We  assembled  in  great  force,  and  the  President  listened 
decorously  to  an  address,  read  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  senior  of 
the  ministers  present,  and  he  replied  with  decent  brevity, 
without  a  single  allusion  to  Grec  ou  Romain.  M.  Bodinco, 
the  Kussian  minister,  chose  to  absent  himself  from  this 
ceremony,  on  the  excuse  of  indisposition ;  but  lio 
obtained  a  private  and  particular  audience  a  couple  of 
days  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  own  little 
speech,  and  no   doubt  the  worthy  President  took  his 
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revenge  on  the  Plenipotentiaiy  of  the  Autocrat,  by  ; 
outburst  of  classical   allusion    wliich    he    had   repress 
liefore  the  representativ^es  of  the  limited  monarchies  of  thi 
Old  World  and  the  Republics  of  the  New. 

After  the  diplomatic  ceremony,  a  general  receptio 
took  place,  of  menibors  of  Congress  and  others,  mixa 
with  ladies,  which  made  a  very  off-hand  kind  of  melanfft 
The  President  was,  as  was  his  wont,  bustling  and  familial^ 
When  I  was  presented,  he,  as  usual,  shook  hands,  and  saiiS 
a  few  civil  things,  and  tliis  being  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
form  any  opinion  of  him  on  grounds  of  persoual  know 
lodge. 

The  subsequent  days  of  my  stay  in  Washington  wen 
passed  in  a  round  of  visiting,  dinners,  and  attendance  i 
the  debates  in  Congress.  The  chief  interest  afforded  1 
the  latter  was  in  tlie  observance  of  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
proud  possession  of  that  dictatorship  over  his  party,  which 
they  conceded,  and  wliich  was  the  by-word  of  bitter 
reproach  on  the  part  of  his  foes.  He  was  indeed  i 
proper  place,  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and  payinj 
back  tiie  hatred  of  hia  eueinies  with  defiance  and  scorn. 

Whether  this  is  an  enviable  position  or  not,  or  whcthoi 
he   who    maintained  it  tiien  was  right  or  wrong  in  hn 
opinions,  I  will   not  here  discuss ;  I  can,  however,  safeM 
say.  that  such  a   position   seemed  to  be  Clay's   fittinj 
clement,  and  that  I  have  met  no  other  man  in  the  Unite 
States  who  appeared  to  me  at  all  adapted  for  it. 

Day  by  day.  after  the  inauguration,  the  crowd  of  idler 
began  to  dissolve,  and  the  over-loaded  railroad  cars  bon 
away  the  witnesses  of  Whig  triumph,  to  carry  their  deltt 
sive  notions  of  permanent  ascendancy  to  the  extremitiei 
of  the  Union.    Tlie  hotels  and  boarding-houscj  grew  emptyM 
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the  "  messes  *'  were  one  by  one  broken  up  ;  and  the  time 
allowed  by  my  friends  and  myself  for  our  visit  having 
been  somewhat  exceeded,  we  set  off  for  the  North  once 
more,  and  pursued,  with  trifling  impediments,  and  small 
delays,  our  way  to  Boston. 

And  as  we  went  along,  on  railroad  or  in  steam-boats, 
and  although  there  was  at  least  one  person  of  our  party 
for  whom  I  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  I  found 
leisure  to  reflect  on  this  second  visit  to  Washington,  and 
to  contrast  it  with  the  first,  before  recorded.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  make  such  a  direct  comparison  between 
the  different  circumstances  as  would  allow  of  positive  con- 
clusions. But  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that,  though 
parties  had  shifted  and  places  were  changed,  the  people  was 
identical  and  the  same.  As  far  as  social  organisation  went, 
the  orderly  possession  of  power  by  the  Democrats  in  1840, 
was  undoubtedly  more  respectable  than  the  harum-scarum 
scramble  of  Whig  ascendancy  in  1841.  The  well-regulated 
hospitality  of  the  White  House  during  Van  Buren's 
occupation,  was  superior  to  the  indiscriminate  feasting  of 
Harrison.  If  "  le  style  c^est  Fhomme^'  be  true  as  to 
authorship,  it  is  scarcely  less  so  as  to  housekeeping.  The 
tone  was  imperceptibly  given  and  caught  up  from  the 
respective  establishments  of  the  Presidents.  And  as  with 
them,  so  was  it  in  regard  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  dinner  in 
comparison  with  Mr.  Webster's  (the  rival  Secretaries  of 
State),  and  the  same  with  the  entertainments  of  other 
functionaries.  And  when  I  came  to  test  the  boasts  of 
my  Whig  friends,  as  to  the  superior  air  and  tone  of  their 
party  over  those  of  the  ousted  Locofocos,  I  was  much 
disappointed ;  for,  if  any  preference  were  due  to  either, 
I  really  thought  it  should  be  given  the  other  way.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  judged  by  an  European  standard,  both 
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parties  would  be  pronounced  lamentably  deficient,  either 
boisterous  or  formal,  under-doing  or  over-doing  the  thing, 
and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  scarcely  ever  hitting  that 
medium  which  is  instinctively  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be 
good  breeding — a  quality  of  blood  which  training  may 
improve  and  modify,  but  cannot,  as  is  sometimes  believed, 
create.  The  general  run  of  manners  everywhere  was 
inelegant ;  and  a  couple  of  years'  experience  was  fast 
convincing  me  that  no  equivalent  of  frank  cordiality  and 
true  warm-heartedness  were  to  be  found  in  the  "high 
life  "  and  the  "  fashionable  society ''  of  America.  This 
conviction  began  insensibly  to  produce  its  effect  on  me.  I 
liked  most  things  and  many  persons  at  first  sight,  less 
from  any  positive  attractions  than  from  the  hope  of  those 
compensations  which  were  rarely  forthcoming.  As  long 
as  the  excitement  of  change  of  scene  and  of  society  lasted, 
I  enjoyed  it ;  but,  once  over,  the  monotony  and  the  super- 
ficialness  of  the  whole  produced  a  disheartening  effect. 
And  I  began  to  feel  thus  early,  that  however  pleasant  the 
country  may  appear  to  hasty  travellers  or  for  a  short 
sojourn,  it  would  to  any  European  without  piu-suits  of  an 
elevating  nature,  and  a  family  to  love  and  be  loved  by,  be 
a  bad  resting-place  indeed.  During  my  whole  residence 
in  the  United  States  I  never  met  one  foreigner  who  did 
not  agree  with  that  sentiment. 
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THE  NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

Six  Subjects  of  Serious  Dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States — The 
Boundary  Question  the  most  dangerous — Its  Origin  and  Progress — Left  to 
Arbitration — Award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  —  Accepted  by  the 
British  Government — Rejected  by  the  United  States — Diplomatic  Trickery 
— The  Question  in  abeyance  for  Ten  Years — Imminent  danger  of  a  Collision 
and  of  War— British  Commission  for  Survey — Report  of  Commissioners — 
Exasperation  in  America  —  Appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  Special 
Minister  —  His  Arrival  in  Washington  —  Commissioners  from  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 

Of  the  six  subjects  of  serious  dispute  between  England 
and  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years,  from 
1838  to  1858 — the  North-Eastern  Boundary  Question, 
the  Oregon  Question,  the  Fishery  Question,  the  Central 
American  Question,  theRecruiting  Question,  the  Search  of 
American  Ships  Question — by  far  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  was  the  first  mentioned,  that  of  the  boundary 
dividing  the  State  of  Maine  from  the  British  North 
American  provinces  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  that  question,  its  negotiation 
and  settlement,  will,  I  think,  have  considerable  interest 
for  those  who  were  contemporary  with  it ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  instructive  to  all  time  for  whoever  would  rightly 
understand,  or  may  have  to  cope  with,  the  practices  of 
American  diplomacy. 

The  question  itself  was  in  existence  for  about  sixty 
years,  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  establishing  the 
Independence  of  the    United  States  and  defining  the 
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boundaries  of  the  Uuion,  to  the  Ashburtou  treaty  i 
Waahington  in  1842  ;  hut  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundar 
meant  to  be  defined  in  1783  can  be  said  to  have  actuall 
commenced  only  at  the  conferences  of  Ghent  in  181* 
from  -which  time  it  lasted  until  1842,  a  period  of  twenty 
six  years. 

There  are  few  examples  of  a  question  more  compB 
cated,  a  controversy  more  acrimonious,  or  a  settlemen 
more  expedient.  The  enormous  mass  of  Parhamentar 
debates,  correspondence,  reports,  pamphlets,  articles  i 
Reviews  and  Newspapers,  public  speeches  and  privat 
letters  to  which  this  matter  gave  rise  is  appalling,  I 
became  ray  duty  to  study  this  accumulation  of  documea 
tary  materlala  ;  and  I  can  therefore  speak  at  once  fairl 
and  feeUngly,  on  the  incessant  labour  of  full  three  ye; 
involving  several  visits  to  Washington  and  to  Canada, 
search  of  documents  or  for  personal  communications. 

To  unravel  the  tangled  weh  of  argument  was  an  occu- 
pation tiiat  I  entered  on  with  zeal — considered  to  be  J 
fatal  quality  in  an  official  man  ;  and  I  followed  it 
with  industry — which  is  too  often,  like  virtue  in  th 
abstract,  its  own  reward.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  t 
jm'isdiction  of  my  consulate,  was  formerly  the  poasesso 
of  a  portion  of  what,  previous  to  the  formation  of  th 
State  of  Maine  in  1820,  became  the  disputed  territory 
and  the  two  States  were,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment 
entitled  to  a  joint  interest  in  the  lands  comprised  in  th 
claim  wluch  was  contested  by  England. 

I  was  not  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  thi 
subject,  for  I  had  happened  to  be  resident  at  the  Hagn 
during  the  winter  of  1830 — 1831,  at  which  period  th 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  William  I.,  in  the  midst  of  1 
revolutionary  troubles  which  deprired  him  of  more  t 
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half  of  his  dominions,  was  busily  employed  in  studying 
this  North  American  dispute,  which  had  been  left  to  his 
arbitration  by  the  goremments  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814.  King  WiUiam  had  laboriously  devoted 
himself  to  his  task ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  question,  he  announced  himself  ready, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1831,  the  day  originally  fixed  by 
him,  to  pronounce  his  award. 

During  the  whole  of  that  winter  I  had  enjoyed  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  British 
Ambassador,  as  also  with  Mr.  Preble  (a  judge  of  the  State 
of  Maine),  the  American  Minister,  and  his  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Mr.  Davezac ;  as  well  as  an  acquaintanceship 
with  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  formerly  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  sent  specially  to  the 
Hague,  to  assist  Sir  Charles  Bagot  with  his  local  know- 
ledge on  the  question.  From  all  these  sources  I  was  well 
supplied  with  information,  on  an  a£fair  which  was  of  deep 
interest  to  them  all,  sufficient  to  divide  the  anxiety 
universally  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
question  itself,  the  paramount  political  event  of  the  day. 

Without  encumbering  this  portion  of  my  work  with 
an  elaborate  detail  of  the  Boundary  Question,  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  it  mainly  rested  on  the  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  that  passage  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1783, 
which  declared  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  United  States 
to  be  formed  by  a  hne,  drawn  from  a  certain  point,  "  along 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.'" 

The  question  requiring  solution  was,  which  was  the 
range  of  highlands  so  defined — there  being  two  ranges 
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dividing  rivers,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  mili 
from  each  other,  and  to  each  of  which  it  was  on  either 
hand  argued    the    description    might    apply  ;    England 
claiming  that  on  the  South,  the  United  States  that  to 
North.     I  shall  give  in  the  Appendix  mj  ovfn  reaaonin] 
on  this  point,  with  a  greatly  condensed  statement  of  tl 
question,    as   they  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  printed  for 
private  circulation  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1843,  with  a 
map  of  the  territory,  and  the  various  lines  claimed  am 
agreed  to.     It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  King 
the  Netherlands,  puzzled,  as  well  he  might  be,  by  the  coi 
flicting  arguments  of  tho  negotiators,  and  despairing 
an-iving  at  the  truth,  made  an  award,  which  avoided  a 
decision  on  the  question  actually  submitted  to  bira  ;  and 
instead  of  fixmg  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  ridges  of 
highlands,  to  which  alone  hia  decision  could  be  logically 
confined,  he  recommended  a  splitting  of  the  difference 
between  the  parties,  and  that  the  boundary  line  should  be 
for  a  long  extent  the  middle   of  the  St.  John  river,  the 
course  of  which  lies  between,  but  not  equidistant  fromi 
the  rival  ridges. 

If  ever  some  reminiscences  of  mine,  personal  and  poli- 
tical,  relative    to  a  long  residence  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  see  the  light,  a  not  unamusing  mention  will  be 
found  of  the  manner  in  which  King  William's  award  was 
received  by  the    chief  negotiators.      Sir   Charles  Bagot 
accepted  it   with   pleasure,  as  a  reasonable,  though  tfti 
England   an   unfavourable,   settlement  of  a  trouhleso! 
dispute  ;  and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  Lord  Pahrn 
ston.  then  Secretary  of  State    for   Foreign  Affairs, 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Government.     F( 
different,  however,  were  the  feehngs  of  Mr.  Preble.     Hi 
indignantly  repudiated  the  King's  award,  against  whii 
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he  made  an  immediate  protest,  irhidi  be  laid  before  His 
Majestj  and  transmitted  to  bis  own  Gorermnent  at 
Washington.  No  sooner  had  be  been  brought  down  to 
a  moderate  state  of  calm,  by  the  caution  of  his  wily 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  I  may  truly  add  by  my  own 
eSbrts,  than  he  prepared  his  despatches  for  the  Federal 
GoYernment  at  home,  witb  all  the  details  of  his  late  pro- 
ceedings. These  being  carefully  made  up,  were  sent  off 
by  the  rery  longest  and  most  tedious  route,  via  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  to  some  southern  port  of  France,  to  New 
Orleans  and  thence  to  Washington,  the  seat  of  Govem- 
ment,  where  the  President,  General  Jackson,  and  Congress 
were,  or  were  not  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  this  most  important  intelligence. 

But,  en  attendant  the  slow  movements  of  this  official 
budget,  another  account,  brie^  and  to  the  full  as  explicit, 
was  expedited  by  the  short,  straight  road  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York,  on  board  one  of  the  fiist-sailing 
packets  of  that  Une,  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  with  a  pressing  recommendation  to  have  a  protest 
by  the  Legislature  drawn  up,  voted,  and  approved,  refusing 
their  consent  by  anticipation  to  any  award,  by  any  foreign 
power  or  potentate,  that  might  in  any  way  infringe  on  the 
integrity  of  the  national  territory.  So  that,  long  before 
the  official  news  of  King  William's  award  reached  the 
Federal  Government  and  Congress,  the  independent  pro- 
test of  Maine  should  be  promulgated  to  the  country,  and 
a  contingency  be  provided  against  before  its  existence 
could  be  publicly  suspected.  This  rttse,  so  very  diplo- 
matic, in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term,  was  completely 
successful.  The  Protest  of  Maine  was  marked,  learned, 
and  inwardly  digested  throughout  the  Union,  with 
admiring  sympathy,  some  weeks  before  Preble's  Protest 
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reacted  the  disgusted  President,  to  be  by  him  officii 
atinouDced  to  Congress, 

The  embarrassment  caused  by  this  maiwais  tour,  played 
my  two  friends  from  North  and  South  (Preble  and  Davezac^ 
in  a  styte  worthy  of  the  moat  practised  pohtical  jugglers, 
is  well  known  in  tho  history  of  the  Boundary  Question. 
General  Jackson  was  much  annoyed  by  it,  as  well  as  all 
the  rational  members  of  Congress.  The  matter  caused 
serious  deliberation  in  the  Cabinet  and  Senate.  To  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  Maine  Protest,  in  its  lofty  assertion  of 
States'  rights,  was  a  course  too  daring  for  the  majority  of 
the  national  legislature  ;  while  "  Old  Hickory"  himself, 
fierce  and  obstinate  as  he  was  on  various  occasions, 
yielded  on  this  one  to  that  fatal  subserviency  to  the  publ 
vote,  so  general  among  the  politicians  of  America,  wl 
are  dependent  for  their  places  on  a  popular  electii 
General  Jackson  was  then  canvassing  for  nomination  for  a 
second  term  to  the  office  of  President.  He  could  not  risk 
the  loss  of  the  vote  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  State 
of  Maine.  And  therefore,  although  highly  approving  thft 
compromise  recommended  by  the  Royal  arbitrator,  ana 
thoroughly  aware  of  its  advantages  to  liis  country,  he  ham 
not  the  boldness  to  brave  the  hostility  of  the  "  Doatih 
Easters,"  but  gave  his  sanction  to  their  disingenuous  courser 
in  this  affair,  and  joined  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Senate 
in  rejecting  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  given  him  by 
the  articles  of  arbitration  ;  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Boundary  Question  was  thrown  back  for  ten  years  or  more. 
Thus,  a  most  desirable  termination  of  what  threatened 
to  become  a  dangerous  difficulty  was  thwarted,  by  the 
narrow-minded  obstinacy  of  one  or  two  men,  giving  the 
tone  to  State  selfishness,  by  courtesy  called  State  right 
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and  acting  on  the  personal  purposes  of  the  Presidential 
candidate  and  his  friends.  Jackson  was  re-chosen,  for  a 
second  term  of  four  years,  the  State  of  Maine  and  Judge 
Preble  reposed  on  the  laurels  of  their  Protest,  the  question 
lay  in  abeyance,  and  the  disputed  territory,  barren  in 
almost  everything  but  timber,  became  a  fertile  source  of 
controversy  and  ill-will. 

It  contained  about  seven  million  acres  of  land,  compre- 
hended between  the  two  lines  of  highlands.  Up  to  the 
year  1792  this  district  was  but  a  wilderness  of  lakes, 
morasses,  and  dense  forests,  known  only  to  the  scattered 
Indian  tribes ;  but  about  that  period  the  citizens  of 
portions  of  the  country  since  included  in  the  present  State 
of  Maine  began  their  encroachments  upon  it,  and  put 
forward  pretensions  to  the  highlands  north  of  the  St.  John 
as  the  treaty  boundary  established  in  1 783.  To  the  few 
persons,  out  of  the  United  States,  who  considered  the 
subject  seriously,  it  appeared  inconsistent  with  probability 
that  the  British  negotiators  on  that  occasion,  or  the  King's 
government,  would  have  consented  to  a  frontier  line 
running  within  twenty  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cutting 
off  the  established  military  and  post  routes  leading  from 
the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to 
Quebec,  and  giving  to  the  Americans  various  military 
positions,  almost  overlooking  the  river,  and  actually 
menacing  that  fortress.  Such  a  frontier  was  totally  un- 
necessary for  the  United  States,  and  antagonistic  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  treaty.  Yet  the  universal  people  of 
the  Union  soon  caught  at  the  pretension  put  forth  by  the 
down-east  borderers,  adopted  it  as  a  doctrine  of  national 
belief,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  promulgated  their 
determination  to  maintain  it  against  all  the  world. 

During  the  short  war  between  the  United  States  and 
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England,  which  began  in  1812  and  ended  in  l8l4,  thin 
frontier  dispute  did  not  excite  much  attention,  and  by  theif 
treaty  of  Ghent  in  the  latter  year  it  was  left,  as  beforfl* 
mentioned,  to  arbitration  ;  the  American  Commissioners, 
during  the  preliminary  negotiations,  never  swerving  from 
the  full  amount  of  the  national  pretensions,  and  not 
admitting  any  doubt  as  to  their  validity.  In  pursuana 
■witli  a  convention  subsequently  signed,  the  King  of  thai 
Netherlands  was  named  aa  the  arbitrator,  and  he  accepted 
the  office  and  fulfilled  its  duties  as  before  stated.  For 
some  years  afler  the  rejection  of  his  award  by  the  United 
States  Government,  that  of  England  made  several  un-.. 
successful  efforts  to  adjust  the  dispute,  to  carry  out  a  new 
joint  survey  of  the  territory,  and  to  cut  the  matter  short'  ^ 
by  dividing  it  between  the  two  countries.  All  these 
efforts  having  no  result,  Lord  Palmerston  directed  the 
then  minister  at  Washington,  on  the  30th  October,  1835, 
to  announce  to  the  President  that  "  the  British  Govern- 
ment withdraws  its  consent  to  accept  the  territorial  com- 
promise recommended  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.*^ 
Froni  that  period  a  series  of  transgressions  took  place  old 
the  part  of  the  rapidly -increasing  populations  of  Main 
and  New  Brunswick,  arising  from  their  avidity  to  pud 
on  towards  those  points  which  contained  the  finest  anji 
most  available  stock  of  timber. 

The  forests  covering  this  vast  district  were  of  considei 
able  value  when  the  trees  could  be  felled  and  floated* 
down    the    rivers,  to  be    subjected   to  the    operation  of 
sawing-raills,  and  finally  transported  by  sea.     On  these 
rivers  various  small  settlements  were  formed,  of  adven-J 
turous  wood-cutters  from  the  rival  state  and  provincejj 
Among    those   hardy   speculators    violent    quarrels  and 
fierce  feuds  arose.     The  magistrates  and  forest  functionJ 
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aries,  on  both  sides,  interfered  vnth  all  the  yirulence  of 
partisans.  Mihtary  posts  were  simultaneouslj  established, 
and  rashly  advanced  into  the  wild  country  which  both 
parties  considered  their  own ;  till  at  last  what  was  for 
so  long  a  time  merely  debatable  ground  assumed  the 
character  of  an  incipient  battle-field.  Redoubts,  block- 
houses, and  barracks,  were  erected  on  several  points. 
Reinforcements  of  troops  from  either  side  poured  in.  The 
public  mind  in  the  United  States  became  inflamed.  The 
too  ready  cry  of  "  British  outrages ''  was  loudly  proclaimed 
in  all  quarters,  and  reckless  pohticians  of  every  party 
joined,  as  they  ever  do  on  all  plausible  occasions,  to  lash 
the  national  spirit  into  fiiry.  Their  sporadic  efforts  soon 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  people  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Union  were  to  a  man  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  their  claim,  and  of  the  manifest  wrong  intended 
by  Great  Britain,  The  nation  at  large  was  ready  and 
anxious  for  war  ;  and  had  a  skirmish  taken  place  on  the 
frontier  involving  the  death  of  a  dozen  men,  the  whole 
available  population  would  have  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  and  for  a  while  at  least  settled  the  question,  by 
overrunning  the  adjoining  British  province,  and  plunging 
the  two  nations  into  hostilities,  the  end  of  which  no  man 
then  hving  could  have  foreseen. 

During  this  transatlantic  fermentation  the  English 
people  were  quite  calm,  and  almost  apathetic.  With  a 
vague  notion  of  the  locality  of  the  disputed  territory,  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  dispute, 
a  profoimd  contempt  for  the  blustering  and  abuse  of 
American  politicians  and  newspapers,  and  somewhat  of  an 
inclination  to  try  their  strength  once  more  with  their 
quarrelsome  ^'  cousins  ''  (as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them), 
the  '^Britishers''  (as  those  distant  relations  call  their  kith 
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and  kin)  were  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  affair  in  thir 
hands  of  the  Government,  trusting  to  the  ministers  for  its 
management,  and  probably  ashamed  to  make  any  public 
demonstration  on  the  subject,  not  well  knowing  what  U 
was  all  about. 

The  Government,  for  their  part,  not  very  much  bettc 
informed  than  the  people  at  large,  were  satisfied  to  let  the 
matter  rest  in  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which 
it  legitimately  belonged,  and  of  course  it  was  then  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  that  office. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  subordinate  employ^  t 
pronounce  on  the  motives  of  his  chief;  and  any  criticis 
even  on  his  public  conduct  should  be  made  with  much 
reserve.     The  complicated  business  of  one  great  depart- 
ment, and  its  intricate  connection  with  the  others,  can  1: 
but  imperfectly  known  to  any  subaltern  in  one  of  their 
The  various  reasons  which  must  iiiflueuce  a  minister  i 
therefore   generally   a   sealed   volume  to  those  who  ; 
under  him.     But  it  will  be  admitted  that  any  man  < 
ordinary  intelligence  stationed  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
with  opportunities  of  observing  the  national   character, 
sifting  the  objects  of  party,  and  examining  the  career  oiL 
individuals,  may  bo  better  qualified  than  the  high  sts 
officer  to  whom  he  reports,  to  judge  of  the  details  of  i 
question,  the  chief  effects  of  which  are  felt  on  the  spd 
where    he  resides.     It  is  therefore  that  I  think  I  mag 
without  undue  presumption,  give  my  opinion  on  some  < 
the  points  in  which  Lord  Palraerston   appeared   to 
mistaken  in  reference  to  the  affair  I  am  now  discussing. 

To  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  the  true  nature  | 
the  dispute,  which  had  led  to  some  able  and  much  flippa] 
argument  between  English  official  writers  and  thej 
American  opponents,  Lord    Palmerston    wisely  resolv^ 
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to  send  a  couple  of  Commissioners  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  country  *  and  frame  a  report,  on  which  the  British 
Government  might  rely  with  confidence,  and  act  with 
decision.  One  of  the  persons  chosen  was  a  Colonel 
of  Engineers,  entirely  suited,  no  doubt,  for  the  surveying 
and  defining  a  given  tract  of  land,  and  drawing  a 
line  from  point  to  point.  The  other  was  also  an  English- 
man, but  who  had  been  for  many  years  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  some  geological 
inquiries,  which  in  some  degree  prepared  him  for  such 
scientific  observations  as  he  had  now  to  make.  But 
I  may  say,  without  impugning  the  motives  of  these 
Commissioners  (and  especially  of  the  latter  of  them),  that 
they  were  totally  deficient  in  the  main  qualification  for 
their  mission — an  unbiassed  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  real 
question  at  issue,  the  true  Une  of  boundary  intended  by 
the  fraraers  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1783. 

The  gentlemen  now  employed  by  Lord  Palmerston 
were  but  partisans,  with  opinions  ready  formed,  satisfied 
of  the  justice  of  the  British  claim  to  the  line  contended 
for,  scouting  the  American  arguments  in  toto,  and 
apparently  not  anxious  to  assuage  the  irritation  that 
existed,  or  to  discard  the  superciliousness  that  inflamed  it^ 
They  proceeded  with  a  numerous  staflF  of  assistants  to  the 
disputed  territory ;  they  returned  to  England  after  some 
months  ;  and  they  produced  a  report,  confirming  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  southern  line,  and  founding 
their  reasonings  on  grounds  in  some  instances  indisputably 
just,  in  some  Uable  to  contradiction,  and  in  others  quite 
untenable. 

This  Report  was  officially  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington,  in  June  1840.  It  was  received 
throughout  the  United  States  with  derision  and  defiance. 
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It  was  universally  considered  as  bo  preposterous  in  some 
of  ita  assumptions,  and  so  apparently  "  made  to  orderJ^ 
that  its  adoption  by  the  British  Governmeut  was  loola 
on  as  nearly  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  only  point  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  c 
attention    in   this    place    is,  that    these    Commission^ 
strenuously  maintained  the  identity  of  the  line  defined  in 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  George  III.  of  the  7th  October, 
1763,    as   the   southern   boundary    of  tho   then    Britia 
Province  of  Quebec  (or  Lower  Canada)  with  that  of  i 
Treaty  of   1783,  which  defined  tho   boundary  betwe* 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States.     The  same 
identity  between  the  line  of  17G3  and  tho  line  of  1783 
was  uniformly  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
And  thence  the  whole  foundation  for  the  controversy-* 
tho  sole  cause  of  the  mutual  obstinacy  and  error, 
difficulties,  self-contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  I 
innumerable  disputauts  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
The    fact   was,    that  both  were   partly  right   and    both 
partly  wrong.     The  Americans  right,  in  maintaining  thi 
the  northern  line  was  that  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763' 
the  British  right,  in  claiming  tbc  southern  line  as  that  ( 
tho  Treaty  of  1733.     So  that  had  the  British  CommM 
sioners  in  1839  seen  that  they  could,  with  perfect  safeq 
to  their  object,  have  admitted  the  views  of  the  Americans 
as   regarded   the   earlier   of  tho    two    lines,   instead    of 
labouring  to  controvert  them  by  a  series  of  untenable 
statements  as  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  i 
dispute,  the    claim  which  they  (the  Commissioners)  moi 
justly  advocated  to  the  later  line,  as  that  forming  the  true™ 
boundary   of    1 783,  would    have    been    evident    to    all 
unprejudiced  and     rational   inquirers.      Had   that   truth 
been  ariived  at  sooner  than  it  was,   a  vast  amount  i 
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argument  and  sophistry  would  have  been  spared.  Had 
a  positive  document  of  sufficient  weight  to  have  proved 
the  truth  been  avowed  when  it  was  discovered,  the  treaty 
of  "Washington  of  1842  would  have  had  afar  diflFerent 
basis  than  it  has.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

The  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners  was  perhaps 
exactly  what  was  expected  by  the  British  Government. 
It  no  doubt  confirmed  the  previous  opinions  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  and  strengthened  his  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  claim  of  England  at  all  risks. 
The  amount  of  those  risks  he  assuredly  could  not  have 
thoroughly  understood.  His  mind,  absorbed  by  great 
questions  of  European  politics,  the  Continent  still  palpi- 
tating from  recent  agitation,  and  always  requiring  the 
utmost  stretch  of  attention.  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  well 
excused  if  he  adopted  somewhat  too  hastily  a  plausible 
but  shallow  Report,  and  looked  rather  lightly  on  the 
distant  obscurity  of  transatlantic  disputes,  and  measured 
them  rather  by  the  scale  of  Colonial  insignificance  than 
by  that  of  national  magnitude.  His  subordinates  naturally 
took  the  tone  from  him.  Mr.  Fox,  the  Minister  at 
Washington,  where  he  was  held  in  small  consideration, 
kept  up  a  constant  and  caustic  correspondence  with  the 
American  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Sydenham,  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  maintained  a  style  of  haughty 
assumption.*  The  functionaries  of  New  Brunswick  were 
not  more  conciliatory.     The  British  press  was  generally 

*  On  my  paying  him  a  visit  at  Kingston,  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  to 
communicate  a  proposition  for  a  line  of  boundary,  made  to  me  by  an  influential 
Senator  to  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for  which  Lord  Sydenham  was 
then  considered  the  best  channel  of  transmission  to  England,  he  peremptorily 
rejected  the  proposal,  saying,  with  strong  emphasis,  **  the  Americans  shall  never 
touch  the  St.  John ;"  a  prophecy  belied  by  the  result^  and  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  of  a  portion  of  that  river  having  been  long  previously  accepted  as 
the  boundary  by  the  British  Qovernment. 
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irritating,  true  to  the  tone  of  contemptuous  superioritj 

inherent  in  the  British  mind,  and  too  largely  developed 
towards  America,  in  all  international  disputes,  since  the 
early  days  of  those  which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  war— 
''All,  in  short,  on  oui-  side  of  the  question  was  supercilioni 
pride  ;  on  that  of  the  United  States  aggressive  coarsenes 

Every  day   increased  the  danger   of  such  a  state  i 
things,  and  any  hour  might  have  produced  a  crisis  heyoni 
the  power  of  diplomatic   interference.      Fortunately  fol 
both  countries,  in  as  far  as  tliis  particular  question  ■ 
involved,  a  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  England. 
Robert  Peel  came  into  power,  and  the  settlement  of  t 
north-eastern  boundary  dispute    became  at  last  a  i 
principle  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

The  unfitness  of  Mr.  Fo-t  to  adjust  a  question  he  had  so 
much  contributed  to  make  a  vexed  one  was   manifest. 
Equally  so  was  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  negotiate 
likely  to  consider  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case  in  i 
Uberal  spirit,  and  with  personal  influence  among  Amerl 
cans  sufficient  to  soothe  their  violence  on  the  matter  1 
bad  to   manage.     Lord    Ashburton    was    the   person  i 
chosen;  a  nobleman  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  from"' 
hia  connection  by  marriage  and  property  with  the  United 
States.      He  was   not   a   trained   ambassador ;    but   hia 
general  knowledge  of  business,  straightforwardness,  ancftj 
good  sense,  were  qualities  far  more  valuable  than  those  t 
be   generally  found    in   professional    diplomatists,  whof 
proceedings  so  often  embroil  instead  of  concihating. 

The  intended  mission  of  Lord  Ashburton  produced  i 
great  sensation  in  the  United  States.  It  was  admitto 
to  be  a  practical  proof  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  thj 
British  Government,  and  it  went  far  to  counteract  tlij 
mischief  caused  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
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the  States  of  Maiue  and  Massachusetts  an  evident  dis- 
position prevailed  towards  an  amicable  settlement,  and  in 
favour  of  a  deviation  from  the  extravagant  territorial 
claims  heretofore  put  forward,  an  equivalent  in  money 
being,  however,  always  suggested  as  the  price  of  the 
concession,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  John 
as  an  auxiliary  stipulation.  The  state  legislatures  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  adopted  an  improved  tone  in 
their  various  resolutions.  Those  of  the  latter,  instead  of 
ascribing  the  claim  of  England  to  "  grasping  cupidity,'' 
now  admitted  that  "  it  emanates  perhaps  from  convictions 
as  honestly  entertained  as  our  own ; "  and  instead  of 
invoking  armed  force  and  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  appeal  was  made  to  "  the  justice  of  England," 
and  the  hope  of  a  settlement  was  founded  on  '^  an  altera- 
tion in  her  policy.''  While,  in  a  report  of  the  land  agent 
of  Maine  to  the  government  of  that  state,  a  proposition 
was  actually  made  for  a  compromise  of  the  dispute  by  a 
conventional  line  of  boundary. 

Under  drcomstances  so  encouraging,  Lord  Ashburton 
arrived  at  New  York  in  the  month  of  March,  1842,  and 
immediately  went  on  to  Washington,  where  he  delivered 
his  credentials  to  President  Tyler,  and  put  himself  into 
communication  with  Mr,  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  soon  proceeded  to  the  preliminary  portions  of  their 
business ;  and  the  admitted  tmderstanding  between  them 
was,  that  frankness  and  ikir-play  were  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  negotiatioii ;  that  Sfibterfag<$  was  to  be  discarded; 
that  ererytliijig  wa»  to  im  dfme  hj  eonrersation,  not 
writing  ;  an^  in  iA$mif  timt  dU  booe^  means  were  to  be 
taken  for  a  prof»^  mMUm  of  Urn  dispute,  and  the  conr 
elusion  of  a  rmmmM^  irmty,  Hmh  were  aasoredly  the 
intentions  of  L^4  A^mrUm^  w4  ewerj  step  he  took  in 
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the  transactiou  bore  out  those  views.  Had  Webster  bi 
equally  sincere,  and  had  they  to  settle  the  question- 
entirely  between  themselves,  they  would  probably  have 
made  short  work  of  it,  and  the  treaty  of  Washington  of 
1842  might  have  formed  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  1699,  concluded  between  Sir  William  Temple 
and  De  Witt  after  five  days'  personal  intercourse — that 
marvellous  instance  of  prompt  and  honest  negotiation  which 
still  stands  alone  in  its  fame. 

But  the  nature  of  the  federal  constitution  of 
United  States  gave  Lord  Ashburton  no  opportunity 
being  prompt,  and  Webster  no  chance  of  being  honest. 
The  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  having  joint 
rights  in  the  disputed  territory,  were  invited  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  send  to  Washington  Commissioners  to  share  iik 
the  negotiations  ;  and  the  United  States  Senate  beio^ 
endowed  witli  executive  functions  as  regards  all  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  many  complicated  obstructions  were 
now  to  be  overcome.  Seven  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  partner  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  and  partake  in  the  negotiations  to  be 
there  carried  on,  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  tin 
constituents.  They  were  chosen  from  the  Whig 
Democratic  parties,  all  having  a  common  object  on 
occasion,  and  being  expected  to  merge  pobtical  hosi 
in  the  national  interests  now  at  stake. 

Prominent  among  them  was  Judge  Preble,  Indf 
although  all  were  on  a  nominal  equality,  he  must  be  ci 
sidered  to  have  been  primus  intei'  pares ;  and  his  wi 
known  obstinacy  of  character  and  fixed  opinions 
matter  now  to  a  great  degree  under  his  control, 
doubtful  prospect  of  settlement  to  hia  less  prejudiced 
more  pliable  colleagues. 
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The  Other  members  of  the  Commission  were  Governor 
Kent,  Governor  Eavanagh,  and  Colonel  Otis,  from  Maine, 
and  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Mills,  from 
Massachusetts.  I  was  personally  known  to  the  majority 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  were  aware  how 
earnestly  I  had  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
Boundary  Question,  but  not  of  the  many  communications 
I  had  made  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  many  points  of  which 
he  was  previously  uninformed.  But,  although  Judge 
Preble  had  called  on  me  the  day  of  his  arrival,  accom- 
panied by  his  fellow-commissioners  from  Maine,  and 
although  I  had  talked  freely  with  them,  as  well  as  with 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  relative  to  their  mission,  I  was 
quite  unprepared  for  their  proposing  to  me,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  to  accompany  them  to  Washington  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  assist  in  the  important  negotiation  they  were 
about  to  enter  on. 

Taken  by  surprise  by  this  gratifying  proof  of  confidence 
on  their  part,  I  nevertheless  met  it  cautiously.  I  explained 
my  exact  position,  the  entirely  unofficial  manner  in  which 
I  must  entertain  their  proposition,  the  possibility  of  Lord 
Ashburton  not  approving  of  any  personal  interference  on 
my  part,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which  it  would 
be  viewed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  regularly  esta- 
blished minister  at  Washington,  who  had  been  so  cava- 
lierly superseded  in  an  important  portion  of  his  functions. 
I  thanked  the  Commissioners  for  their  proposal,  and  the 
kind  expressions  with  which  it  wb»  coupled,  and  I  required 
four-and-twenty  houni  to  consider  it 

During  thai  time  I  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind. 
I  was  satisfied  that  I  might  do  good  service  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton at  Washington  in  a  semi-official  way,  and  by,  in 
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Some  degree,  acting  aa  a  check  on  Judge  Preble's  dog- 
matical   obstinacy — an  important   point — for  unanimity 
among  the  Maine  Commissioners,  on  all  the  questions  to 
be  discussed,  was  required  by  their  instructions.     An] 
one  of  them,  like  a  dissentient  juryman,  had  power 
paralyse  the  decision  of  his  fellows ;  and,  in  the 
case,  the  associates  of  my  old  friend  Juilge  Preble  were 
mortal  fear  of  his  stern  and  uncompromising  temper,  and 
delighted  at  the  chance  of  management  which  my  influeiM 
with  hira  held  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  some  reason  to  reckon  on 
Foreign  Office  approving  of  my  going  to  Lord  Ashburtoi 
assistance,  for  he  had  already  reported  favourably  of 
information  I  had  given  him,  and  I  had  received 
ranees  of  the  satisfaction  at  home  with  my  previous  coi 
rannications.     Altogether,  I  decided  on  accompanying 
Commissioners,  and  I  set  out  with  them  the  next  day, 
having  previously  written  to  Lord  Ashburton  to  expect 
me  at  Washington,  and  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  me  to  take  this  unauthorised  si 
so  unusual  in  the  history  of  routine. 

We  left  Boston  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  almost  imm^ 
diately  on  our  arrival  in  New  York  the  next  day,  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Commissioners  by  Professor  Renwick,  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  who  came  from  Wash- 
ington, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  with  a  confidential 
communication,  which  proved  the  first  stumbling-block  ta 
our  negotiation,  and  was  very  nearly  cutting  it  short,  so  (■ 
speak,  even  before  it  began.  m 

Judge  Preble,  hurrying  to  my  room  in  the  hotel  (to 
which  I  had  retired  as  soon  as  Professor  Renwick  had 
announced  to  my  fellow-travellers  the  nature  of  his  visit), 
opened  on  me  with  an  explosion  of  anger— mild,  howevi 
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in  comparison  with  his  burst  of  fury  on  receiving  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands*  award  so  many  years  before.  He 
now  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  in  terms  of  great  reprobation, 
for  the  proposal  he  had  the  temerity  to  intrust  to  Professor 
Eenwick  ;  and  its  nature  he  at  once  divulged  to  me,  in  the 
shape  of  a  map  of  the  disputed  territory,  with  a  suggested 
line  of  boundary,  which  it  seemed  had  been  previously 
communicated  to  a  secret  committee  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  This  line  ran  far  to  the  south  of  the 
St.  John  River,  and  included  fifteen  townships  of  six 
square  miles  each,  and  was  of  course  far  more  favourable 
to  England  even  than  the  rejected  award  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the 
reception  given  to  this  proposal  by  Judge  Preble  ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  prevented  him  from  at  once 
quitting  New  York,  retracing  his  steps  to  Maine,  resigning 
his  appointment,  and  publicly  denouncing  Webster  as  a 
traitor.  Mr.  Renwick  disappeared.  Mr.  Preble's  col- 
leagues never  afterwards  ventured  to  touch  on  the  subject 
of  this  untoward  feder  put  forth  by  Webster.  I,  for 
my  part,  found  in  it  matter  for  much  conjecture  as  to 
what  might  be  going  on  between  him  and  Lord  Ashburtoa 
at  Washington,  little  imagining  the  occult  cause  for  this 
extraordinary  deviation  from  the  claim  insisted  on  by  all 
the  public  men  of  the  United  States,  to  a  boundary  line 
so  enormously  more  favourable  to  them.  Pondering  over 
this  strange  affair,  and  paying  minute  attention  to  the 
incessant  discussions  among  the  Commissioners,  I  with 
them  proceeded  on  the  journey,  and  we  reached  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday,  June  11th,  when  I  immediately  called 
on  Lord  Ashburton. 

I  was  much  pleaded  by  his  reception  of  me,  his  approval 
of  the  step  I  had  takeOi  and  his  request  that  I  would 
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remain  as   long  as    I    found  it  convenient.     I  tliougl 
nevertlieless,  that  tliougli  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
my  assistance,  he  might  not  be  quite  at  his  ease,  on  tl 
score  of  my  being  supposed  to  have  anything  actuaJb 
official  to  do  witli  the  negotiation.     So,  at  our  next  inter- 
Tiew  the  following  day,  I  took  care  to  satisfy  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  interference,  and 
■was   prepared  to  withdraw    from    Waaliington    on 
slightest  appearance   in    any    quarter  of  anything  tl 
might  coinpromiae  my  official  position,  or  personally  affect 
me.     With  this  understanding,  my  co-operation  actively 
commenced,  and  the  division  of    labour  was    perfectly 
carried  out,  I  continuing  at  Washington  at  Lord  Ash- 
burton'a  repeated  urgent  request,  while  he  devoted  himself, 
to  discussions  with  Webster,     I  gave  myself  up  entirely 
to  the  seven  Commissioners  :  I  lived  with  them  in 
same  hotel ;  I  listened  patiently  to  all  their  stateraenta 
I  studied  their  documents,  reports,  such  maps    as  they 
produced,  and  everything  bearing  on  the  controversy.     I 
strove  to  reconcile  their  conflicting    notions,  and   bi 
them  all  to  bear  upon  a  favourable  construction  of 
Bngliah  claims.     On  some  points  _I  succf 
Toured  to  persuade  them  to  changes  of  opinion  ;  on  othei 
I  admitted  the  justness  of  their  views.     On  none  whal 
ever  did  I  dispute  with  them ;  and  altogether  our  intei 
course  was  harmonious  and  satisfactory.     The  pertinaciti 
of  Preble  and  the  pomposity  of  Lawrence  required  soi 
management.     The  five  others  were  exceedingly  forbei 
ing,  unassuming,  and  geiitlemanhkc. 
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THE  NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION— Continukd. 

Negotiation  and  ConcluBion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington — Attacked  in  both 
England  and  America. 

Lord  Ashburton  gave  frequent  dinners  to  the  persons 
most  interested  or  mixed  up  with  the  affair  he  was 
managing  so  actively,  including  some  gentlemen  from 
New  Brunswick.  The  President  and  Mr.  Webster  also 
entertained  them  hospitably.  At  these  repasts  everything 
went  on  with  decorous  cordiality.  The  Commissioners 
enjoyed  the  conviviaUty  which  is  so  great  a  softener  of 
political  asperities.  The  members  of  the  Government 
mixed  freely  in  those  evening  relaxations  from  the  business 
of  their  respective  bureaux.  Mr.  Fox  was  an  occasional 
guest  at  Lord  Ashburton's  table  during  this  period  ;  and 
whatever  might  have  been  his  jealousy  of  those  concerned 
in  the  negotiation,  in  which  he  bore  no  part  whatever,  it 
in  no  way  affected  his  amusing  conversational  quahties. 

But  under  this  unruffled  surface  of  social  enjoyment 
there  was  more  than  one  current  of  disunion  and 
discontent,  on  political  and  personal  grounds,  which  are, 
however,  not  worth  minutely  recalling.  Not  only  was  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  variance  on  some  points  with  the 
Commissioners,  but  they  also  had  serious  differences 
among  themselves ;   and  although  I  was,  from  time  to 
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time,  able  to  discover  this,  from  my  constant  intercoi 
with  them,  their  discretion  and  my  own  sense  of  pi 
priety  prevented  any  undue  confidence  on  their  part, 
any  unfair  exercise  of  curiosity  on  mine.     In  fact  I 
studious  to  maintain  a  great  reserve  in  our  communii 
tions,  frequent  and  famiUar  as  they  were,  in  order  to  gii 
no  alarm  to  the  suspicion,  any  more  than  to  disturb  the 
caution,  ■which  form  two  main  ingredients    of    Yankee 
character,  whether  in  New  England  or  the  district 
Cohunbia. 

Lord  Ashburton'a  great  object  was  to  obtain  a  bel 
Hne  of  boundary  than  that  awarded  by  tlie  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  Mr.  "Webster  was  evidently  disposed,  from 
the  first,  to  acquiesce  in  that  desire.  If  his  approval  of 
Professor  Renwick's  proposal  had  not  been  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  the  somewhat  "  bullying  "  tone  he  assumed  with 
the  Commissioners  (I  use  the  word  of  one  of  them)  left 
no  doubt  of  it.  This  fact,  in  a  great  measure  explained 
by  after  circumstances,  created  at  the  time  a  suspicion 
that  moans  might  have  been  used  for  influencing  the 
Secretary  of  State,  out  of  the  legitimate  pale  of  diplomatic 
persuasion.  Although  myself  satisfied,  from  long  study 
of  the  question,  that  the  British  claim  to  the  boundary 
hne  along  the  highlands  south  of  the  St.  John  River  was 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1 783  ;  and  although  iba- 
written  arguments  in  its  favour  placed  by  me  in  Lord 
Ashburton's  hands  were,  as  I  beheved,  conclusive  to  him,^ 
I  well  knew  that  his  Lordship  had  not,  any  more  than 
myself,  such  documentary  proof  as  would  establish  the 
validity  of  my  reasonings.  The  many  maps  in  his 
possession,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  more  than  one  which  I  had  discovered 
Canada  and  in  the  state  department  in  Boston,  were  m* 
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puzzling  and  contradictory.  One  map,  to  which  I  attached 
much  importance,  that  mentioned  in  the  published  letters 
of  Dr.  FrankUn  as  having  been  sent  by  him  to  Mr. 
Jeflferson  at  Washington,  and  accurately  tracing  the 
boundary  line,  had,  as  I  was  assured  there  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  (some  time  previously 
to  the  Ashburton  Negotiation)  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  Archives,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Such 
a  map,  furnished  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  by  Dr.  Franklin 
himself,  the  chief  negotiator,  would  have  carried  a  weight 
with  it  entirely  official  and  reliable,  and  worth  a  dozen 
others,  no  matter  of  what  pretensions.  One  of  my 
journies  from  Boston  to  Washington,  during  the  course  of 
my  researches,  was  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
this  missing  map.  I  found  nothing  else  there  to  com- 
pensate me  for  the  disappointment  of  its  loss  ;  and  I  had 
continued  to  grope  my  way  very  much  in  the  dark,  baffled 
by  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  obstacles  towards 
an  elucidation  of  the  subject.  When,  at  length,  the  true 
solution  of  the  complicated  difficulty  became  clear  to  mo, 
I  found  ample  confirmation  of  it,  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, as  I  advanced  step  by  step  in  the  inquiry.  But  I 
saw,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  con- 
vince against  their  will,  by  mere  discussion,  any  of  tho 
American  statesmen,  legislators,  or  politicians,  who  wore 
mixed  up  in  the  affair  ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  nt  the 
reiterated  assurances  of  the  several  Commissionors,  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  sundry  senators  and  ropresontativos,  of  thoir 
steady  conviction  in  the  justice  of  the  American  claim  in 
its  totality. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  more  than  one  of  tho  Ooni- 
missioners  expressed  to  me  a  willingness  to  accopt  of  loss 
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territory,  if  more  could  uot  be  had,  than  was  contained 
King  William's  award,  on  obtaining  an  ample  equivi 
in  money.  And  one  of  tliem  traced  a  line  on  a 
which  he,  in  plain  terms,  told  me  he  was  ready  to  accept/ 
had  Judge  Preble  been  less  obstinate.  But  nothing  could 
remove  his  determination  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
negotiation  to  hold  fast  to  liis  conviction  in  the  identity  of 
the  lines  of  1763  and  IV S3,  that  that  was  the  one  only 
true  hne,  and  that  any  variation  from  it  was  a  mere 
diplomatic  figment  to  be  treated  with  entire  contempt. 
Absolute  as  was  the  resolution  avowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  many  of  our  conferences,  never  to  yield  any 
territory  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  couvinced  as  I  was 
that  they  dared  not  so  far  brave  the  indignation  of  the 
people  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  I  yet  discovered  -m 
wavering  in  some  of  tliese  gentlemen,  a  willingness  M 
listen  to  my  reasonings  even  on  that  point,  and  an  anxiety 
that  I  should  impress  on  Lord  Ashburton  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  docOity,  which  baffled  my  comprehension 
although  I  was  certain  there  must  have  been  some  stroi 
motive  for  it,  stronger  than  tlieu'  avowed  wish  for 
amicable  settlement,  so  sudden  a  contrast  to  the  prevu 
unyielding  pretensions. 

Lord  Ashburton,  on  his  part,  had  early  assured  rae 
positive  terms,  that  his  instructions  did  not  allow  of 
consenting  to  the  St.  John  as  a  boundary,  in  that  part 
its  course  wliich  would  necessarily  consign  to  thcUnil 
States  the  moiety  of  the  settlement  made  at  Madawi 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  composed  of  stragglers  fn 
Lower  Canada,  about  two  thousand  of  whom  were  locatei 
ou  the  right  or  southern  bank.     Satisfied  that  it  was  but 
loss  of  time   to  contend  for  this  point,  I  showed  him  the 
necessity  of  his  instructions  being  modified,  and  he  wrol 
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home  accordingly.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  line, 
regarding  which  I  saw  a  disposition  to  yield,  I  confess  I 
attributed  it  in  some  degree  to  the  arguments  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forward,  and  which  could  not,  I 
thought,  fail  to  bring  conviction  to  any  one  less  obdurate 
than  Judge  Preble. 

With  reference  to  that  impracticable  person,  Lord 
Ashburton  had  much  anxiety.  He  attached  great  im- 
portance to  my  influence  with  him,  which,  however,  went 
no  further  than  to  keep  him  on  tolerable  terms  with  his 
colleagues,  and  several  times  to  prevent  his  abruptly 
breaking  up  the  negotiations,  besides  obtaining  his  consent 
to  various  minor  concessions.  But  on  his  fixed  opinion 
regarding  the  main  point  of  the  dispute  I  could  produce 
no  efiect.  Lord  Ashburton,  on  my  showing  him  a  map, 
with  the  line  which  I  had  reason  to  know  would  be 
consented  to  by  all  the  Commissioners,  and  a  duplicate,  of 
which  I  had  previously  transmitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
had  assured  me  with  strong  emphasis  that  ^^that  lino 
would  never  do,^^  that  "  he  could  give  them  nothing  like 
that,"  nor  could  he  "  abandon  the  Madawaska  settlement.^' 
He  then  said  he  would  "  contrive  to  have  some  private  and 
unofficial  talk  with  Preble,'^  and  asked  mo,  with  a  sniilo, 
significant  of  more  than  I  could  quite  understand,  "  if  I 
thought  he  would  listen  to  reason  V  I  replied  that  that 
was  about  the  very  last  thing  he  would  listen  to  ;  and  I 
assuredly  did  not  suspect  that  it  could  "  take  any  shape  " 
at  all  lUiely  to  influence  him  on  the  point  then  chiefly  in 
question. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  to  be  expected  that  any  of  the 
United  States  authorities,  whether  federal  or  local,  would 
consent  to  give  up  to  England  the  portion  of  the  only 
established  community  in  the  disputed  territory  which 
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Lad  been  assigned  to  their  jurisdiction  by  the  award 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,   who  was  himself  at 
time  considered  by  Americans  rather  as  the  subserviei 
instrument  of  England  than  the  independent  arbitral 
between  two  rival  nations.     The  terms  of  compromise 
recommended,  though    giving  about   two-thirds    of  tl 
territory  to  the  United  States,  were  considered  by 
people  as  a  most  unfair  division.    "  The  whole,  and  notliii 
but  the  whole,"  was  the  general  cry  ;  and  the  bewildei 
monarch,    in   awarding    so   much   a   larger    portion 
America  than  to  England,  was  believed  to  have  virtuallj 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  exorbitant  demand,  and  to 
have  assigned  what  he  did  to  England  only  as  a  bribe  to 
influence  the  British  Government  in  the  arrangement  of 
hia  own  pending  quarrel  with  Belgium. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
Etjgland  to  take  less  than  had  been  so  awarded.  Tl 
political  storm  had  blown  over  in  Europe.  The  separatii 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  effected.  The  foi 
country  had  retired  within  those  original  Umits  in  whi< 
all  its  ancient  fame  and  modern  prosperity  had  bei 
acquired,  had  reinstated  the  dynasty  of  its  old  prec 
lections,  and  had  been  removed  from  the  false  poaiti< 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  undi 
the  imposing  fiction  of  "an  increase  of  territory."  Tl 
new  kingdom  of  Belgium  had  been  relieved  from 
insulting  stigma  implied  in  tliat  last-quoted  phrase. 
had  chosen  a  King,  whose  eminent  quahties  were  alreac 
patent  to  admiring  Em-ope,  and  under  whose  influence 
new-formed  state  was  established,  as  an  integral  portaotl 
of  its  political  civilisation.  India  and  China,  no  doubt, 
were  just  then  the  scene  of  contests  which  caused  some 
embarrassment  to  the  otherwise  unobstructed  power 
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Oreat  Britain,  and  tiireatenings  of  a  raptare  with  France 
on  Eastern  sabjects,  gave  some  inquietude.  But  altogether 
the  nation  was  fiillj  capable  of  any  struggle  that  national 
honour  might  demand,  and  was  therefore  the  better  able  to 
accede  to  a  dignified  adjustment  of  a  dispute  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  her  power  and  pride.  The  United  States, 
recoyering  from  a  terrible  crisis  of  financial  difficulties,  and 
busy  in  reorganising  their  disturbed  commercial  opera- 
tions, were  well  disposed  to  prove  to  the  world,  and 
particularly  to  England,  their  readiness  to  give  fair  play 
to  their  tottering  credit,  by  establishing  the  existing,  but 
threatened  peace,  on  a  still  firmer  basis.  Both  nations 
were  thus  in  a  mood  and  a  position  to  justify  the  mutual 
acceptance  of  a  compromise  of  the  only  matter  which 
then  contained  the  geVms  of  a  rupture. 

But  while  the  negotiations  at  Washington  were  in 
progress,  the  country  began  to  show  impatience.  Doubts 
of  various  kinds  were  openly  expressed  as  to  several  pro- 
positions and  counter-projects,  the  Conference,  and  the 
correspondence  which  day  by  day  thickened  the  plot. 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  leading  politicians 
belonging  to  other  sections,  little  by  little  mingled  their 
interference  with  the  legitimate  proceedings.  Many  hints 
and  suggestions  reached  my  ears,  mixed  up  with  innuendos 
as  to  the  secret  doings  between  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  the  Senate.  It  was  clear  that  some 
decisive  measures  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  aflFair,  one 
way  or  another,  to  a  close.  Public  opinion  was  all  the 
while  as  obstinate  as  ever.  It  did  not  abate  one  jot  of 
its  pretensions.  The  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners 
was  continually  held  up  to  the  country  by  influential 
speakers  and  writers   as  a  tissue    of  weak    and   false 
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assertions  unworthy  of  the  least  consideration  ;  while  j 
second    "Private  and  Confidential"  production,    comity 
direct  from  Downing  Street,  and  the  work  of  the  s 
liaud,  would  not,  as  Lord  Ashburton  avowed  to  me,  bo  fo| 
a  moment  tolerated  or  even  read,  had  he  ventured  1 
produce  it  in  support  of  his  own  communications.     Tlu 
"  confidential "    report  was   thus   completely  suppressed. 
I  found  that  it  contained  no  small  portion  of  the  most 
material  of  my  own  communications  to  the  Foreign  Offic^ 
which  were  unceremoniously  appropriated  by  the  authoMj 
without  the  least  acknowledgment ;  but  Lord  AshburtCM 
had   already   received   a   duplicate   of  them,    and  mud 
more  direct  from  the  source,  whatever  it  may  have  1 
worth. 

Judge  Preble  became  day  by  day  more  iutractabla 
His  colleagues  were  in  serious  apprehension  of  a  tota 
failure  of  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Webster,  whose  political* 
existence  was  dependent  on  their  success,  grew  very 
uneasy,  and  found  it  necessary  to  show  his  zealous  activity 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  contrary  to 
my  urgent  recommendation,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  correspondence  on  the  old  arguments  as  to  the 
treaty  of  1783,  in  contravention  of  the  agreement  early 
entered  into  that  all  was  to  be  done  by  conversation 
alone.  He  had  no  chance  in  a  written  controversy  with 
Webster  and  the  Commissioners. 

Lord  Asliburtou'a  letters  were  clear  and  ingenuous.  He 
showed  hia  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  stated  his  case 
with  ability ;  but  he  was  borne  down  by  the  elaborate 
style  of  Webster,  ambitious,  and  straining  for  effect,  and 
the  long  and  heavy  common-place  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  odds  were  too  great  against  the  British  negotiator.  He 
appeared  to  bo  defeated  on  all  points  ;  while  his  chief  and 
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overpowering  adversary,  Webster,  solemnly  reiterated  his 
own  belief  and  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the  American 
Govemment,  in  the  justice  of  their  claim,  and  that  that 
belief  arose  from  an  honest  amvidion  that  it  was  founded 
in  truths  and  that  it  accorded  with  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Webster  said  in  one 
of  his  letters  : — 

"  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  few  questions  have 
ever  arisen  under  this  Government  in  regard  to  which  a 
stronger  or  more  general  conviction  teas  felt  that  the 
country  was  in  the  right,  than  this  question  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  The  question  before  us  is  whether  these 
confident  opinions,  on  both  sides,  of  the  rightful  nature  and 
just  strength  of  our  respective  claims,  will  permit  us,  while 
a  desire  to  preserve  harmony  and  a  disposition  to  yield 
liberally  to  mutual  convenience  strongly  incites  us,  to  come 
together,  and  to  unite  on  a  line  by  agreement." 

Language  so  conciliatory  and  so  plausible  as  this  could 
be  met  only  by  confidence  on  the  part  of  any  candid  or 
honourable  man.  It  had  considerable  influence  on  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  it  was  by  him  represented  to  his  Govern- 
ment in  the  light  in  which  he  himself  viewed  it.  Irapollod 
by  this  feeling,  he  threw  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement,  which  now  went  rapidly  on,  step  by  stop  ; 
the  hitherto  recalcitrant  element  in  the  Council  of  the 
Commissioners  subsiding  with  a  suddenness  that  scorned 
almost  magical.  Lord  Ashburton  wisely  availed  himself 
of  this  change.  The  two  extra  subjects  embraced  in  the 
negotiations  relative  to  the  slave  trade  and  the  extradition 
of  criminals,  were  easily  settled.  Lord  Ashburton  yielded 
his  claim  to  the  southern  line  of  highlands.  He  accepted 
the  middle  channel  of  the  St.  John  River  as  the  dividing 
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line  iu  the  chief  portion  of  its  course.     lie  granted  i 
free  navigation  where  it  formed  the  dividing  line, 
gave  up    a  moiety   of  the    Madawaska    settlement 
so  far  he  confirmed  the  acceptance  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands'  award  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
iu    1831,    when    Lord    Palmerston    filled    the    office   of_ 
Secretary  of  State.     But  in    one  most  important  poii^ 
he  secured  far   better   terms    than    those   at   that   tim 


By  that  memorable  but  impotent  award,  the  St.  Jol 
was  made  the  boundary  along  the  accepted  portion  of  il 
course  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  inasmuch 
that  related  to   the    preservation  of  the    British 
munication,  it  was  satisfactory  ;  but  the  boundary  wi 
directed  to  proceed  up  the   river  to   its   source  in 
highlands,  and  thence  by  the  highlands  to  the  soui 
of  the  Du  Sud,  surrendering  to  the  United  States,  for  a' 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  the  right  to  overlook  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  military  position  there.     This 
was  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  award  ;  and  by 
Lord  Ashburton'a  treaty,  as  will  bo  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  map  in  the  Appendix,  that  portion  of  the  line  was 
successfully  objected  to  ;  and  another  was  with  startling^ 
unanimity  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Secretary' 
of  State,  and   the   President,   granting  an  unthreatened 
frontier  to  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  not  in  any  part  of  it  approaching  nearer  than  sixty 
miles  to  Quebec. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
concluded  and  signed  on  the  9th  of  August,  1842,  a 
boundary  has  been  eatablislicd,  securing  every  essential 
object  for  which  England  had  so  long  contended,  am 
every  advantage  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  her  No] 
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American  Colonies,  the  highly  objectionable  portion  of 
King  William's  award  has  been  abrogated,  and  tho 
American  Government  has  withdrawn  from  the  exorbitant 
claim,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  dangerous,  and  all  sug- 
gestions for  a  money  equivalent  to  be  paid  by  England  woro 
abandoned.  It  is  true  that  the  English  negotiator,  on  hipi 
part,  reUnquished  our  revived  pretensions  to  that  largo 
district  of  country  lying  between  the  southern  bank  of  tho 
St.  John  and  the  ridge  of  highlands,  which  woro  nhnvfn 
to  our  own  satisfaction  to  be  those  of  the  treaty  of  1 7Hn  ; 
but  for  the  positive  estabUshment  of  our  right  to  wliloh 
no  authenticated  title  could  then  be  produced  by  nn»  Tli«i 
territory  was  accordingly  divided  into  two  moM^tit^N  tm 
nearly  as  could  be  calculated,  and  to  each  cotmtry  wiw 
assigned  that  portion  contiguous  to,  and  most  nocosMary 
to  its  interests. 

The  whole  area  of  the  disputed  territory  was  estimated 
to  be  6,750,000  acres.  By  the  award  of  King  William 
there  was  assigned  to  England  4,119  square  miles — 
2,636,160  acfes. 

The  actual  distribution  of  the  territoiy  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington  is  in  the  proportion  of — 

To  the  United  States      •        .        .    3,413,000  acres. 
To  Great  Britain        ....    3,337,000     „ 


The    difference    in  favour    of    tlie 

United  States  being    .        .        .         76,000     „ 

Of  which  twice  or  thrice  that  amount  in  the  part  ceded  to 
the  United  States  consists  of  lakes  and  morasses. 

By  the  compromise  which  was  thus  eflFected,  it  is  clear 
that  besides  the  acknowledgment  of  our  title  to  all  the 
military  positions  upon  the  frontier,  England  retains  about 
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700,000  acres  more  than  were  assigned  to  her  by 
King  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  it  ia  thus  undoubted  tl 
the   mission   of  Lord    Ashburton    was    successful   in  i1 
merely  diplomatic  and  material  objects.     But  a  far  more 
important  and  more  elevated  purpose  was  effected.     A 
liarassing    and    irritating  subject  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries  was  got  rid  of ;  a  threatened  war 
averted  ;  and  an  immense  tract  of  country  was  secun 
to  tranquillity,  industry,  and  civilisation. 

These  were  great  results,  of  which  every  philanthropii 
might  well  be  proud,  and   with  which  assuredly  evei 
British  statesman  ought  to  have  been  satisfied.     For  those 
who  played  the  principal  parts  in  the  transaction,  some 
degree  of  self-gratulation  was  perhaps  pardonable,  such 
as  a  surgeon  might  feci,  on  the  final  closing  of  a 
gerous  wound,  which    had  tested  his  skill  and  menaci 
his  patient's  life.     For  myself  individually,  a  mere  sub- 
ordinate, with  no  responsibility,  and  small   pretensions, 
I    had   every   reason    to   be    gratified.     I  liad   received 
repeated  expressions  of  approval  from  the  Foreign  Offii 
for  the  communications  I  sent  home  during  several  yeai 
I  had  seen  my  urgent  representations  of  the 
a  settlement  Justified,     I  had  received  the  ■warm  ackno^ 
ledgments  of  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  Commissioners  ft 
the  services  I  rendered.     I  had  obtained  the  tepid  thanl 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,   for 
somewhat  hardy  and  hazardous    move    from  Boston 
Washington  without  previous  authority,  and  for  the  pi 
I  bore  in  these  transactions. 

Lord  Ashburton,  delighted  with  the  consummation  ol 
his  arduous  task,  paid  successive  visits  to  the  Atlantii 
cities.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  at  Boston, 
and,  aided  by  some  of  the  influential  citizens  there, 
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doing  the  honours  of  the  place ;  and  in  a  less  formal  and 
still  more  gratifying  way,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  enabling 
him  and  Lord  John  Hay,  the  commander  of  the  firigate 
which  bore  him  out  to  America,  to  meet  some  of  the 
gentlemen  then  residing  at  Nahant,  and  of  initiating  them 
into  the  beauties  of  that  favourite  resort  of  mine.  Finally 
I  accompanied  them  back  to  New  York,  and  assisted  at  a 
grand  banquet  given  there,  in  celebration  of  the  treaty, 
and  in  honour  of  its  negotiators. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  series  of  attacks  were 
simultaneously  made  in  the  British  Parliament  and  a 
portion  of  the  London  Press  against  Lord  Ashburton  and 
his  work  of  "  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men."  It  ap- 
peared strange  and  inconsistent,  even  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  excesses  of  party-feehng,  that  the  foremost  volunteer 
in  those  forensic  assaults  should  be  Lord  Palmerstou 
himself,  who,  in  1831,  had  given  his  prompt  adhesion  to 
the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  in 
1835,  authorised  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  to 
propose  the  arrangement  before  adverted  to,  for  an  equal 
division  of  the  territory,  and  which  was  assuredly  less 
advantageous  to  England  than  that  now  so  happily  secured 
and  so  unjustly  assailed.  An  elaborate  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  those  attacks  was  issued  by  the  Foreign  OflBce,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  which  was 
no  other  than  the  identical  Commissioner  of  former  days, 
whose  Report,  put  forth  under  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Palraerston,  was  the  very  basis  of  the  strictures  he 
was  now  ordered  to  refute.  But  individual  instances  of 
party  spirit  and  Uterary  pliancy  were  of  small  moment. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  public  at  large  was  the  best 
reward  sought  for  by  the  noble  and  honest  negotiator, 
who  bore  unruffled  the  afflatus  of  political  enmity,  and 
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received   complacently  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Pj 
liamcnt. 

And  not  only  to  this  most  estimable  public  Berraut 
justice  generously  done  by  English  opinion.  The  condui 
of  the  American  Government,  and  especially  of 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  was  higl 
extolled.  The  skill  with  which  he  was  believed  to  hai 
managed  the  sometime  restive  Commissioners,  and  to  hai 
led  thorn  and  the  goverumeuts  and  legislatures 
whom  their  functions  were  derived,  to  adopt  his  o' 
views,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  repose  to 
pretensions  they  believed  (with  hira)  to  be  of 
rightful  nature  and  just  strength,"  was  felt  and  admitl 
to  be  above  all  praise. 

Not  so,  however,  was  hia  conduct  considered  in 
United  States.  Tlie  most  violent  opposition  was  made 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ;  the  most  opprobrious  languaj 
applied  to  the  negotiator.  While  the  factious  in  England 
pronounced  Lord  Ashburton  to  have  been  "sold,"  those  in 
America  declared  that  Webster  had  been  bought.  Every 
part  of  the  treaty  was  denounced,  wholesale,  or  bit  by  bit ; 
and  it  became  at  last  doubtful  if  the  Senate  would  ratity 
it.  Thfft  final  consummation  was,  however,  suddenly 
effected,  almost,  it  might  be  said,  pe>'  sallum;  the  Senate 
coming  to  its  decision  by  an  unexpected  majority  of 
thirty-nine  to  nine,  after  several  days  of  secret  debatet. 
The  sanction  of  the  Queen  and  the  British  Government 
had  been  given  without  hesitation.  Lord  Ashburton 
returned  to  England.  The  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
Commissioners  retired  to  their  respective  homes.  The 
people  at  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  termination  of  the  long  and  virulent  dispute  ; 
and  the    North-Eastern  Boundary  Question  would  sooi 
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have  sunk  into  the  arduTCS  of  diplomatic  history,  as  a 
monument  of  English  moderation  and  American  magna- 
nimity, were  it  not  that  the  system  of  political  publicity  in 
the  United  States  makes  it  impossible  to  stifle  truth 
altogether,  howerer  it  may  be  for  a  time  concealed. 
Veritas  tisu  et  mora.  Like  murder,  it  will  out  A 
practical  appUcation  of  the  prorerb  to  the  present  case 
was  soon  experienced ;  and  it  so  happened  that^  as  far 
as  the  British  GoTcmment  and  public  were  concerned,  I 
had  the  fortune  to  be  the  medium  for  dispelling  the 
illusion  that  had  for  some  months  preyailed. 
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DiMeoTery   of  Franklin'H    Mnp,   tracing  tLo  truo   Lino   of  Boundnrj,   aad    i 

otiiers  coufiruiing  its  acGuracy — Seti-et  Debates  in  the  Amurioau  Sennto— *B 
Debdtea  in  tlie  British  Parliament— Effrontery  of  American   Spuaken 
Writars — Honourable  ISxceptioua — Coucluiling  KoQeatiaiis, 

An  American  gentleman,  ■whose    acquaintance  I   hai 
made  in  Europe,  and  bad  cultivated  to  considerable  inti-J 
macy  in  Boston,  whose  reputation  has  gradually  increase! 
as  his  fine  talents  and  high  principle  have  had  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  for  their  display,  voluntarily 
made  me  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
treaty,  which  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  at  once  to  transmit  t 
my  Government,  and  the  correctness  of  which  was  soc 
confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  tb| 
Senate  at  Washington,  during  their  secret  debates,  Icadinj 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  on  the  I7th  and  19th 
the  preceding  month  of  August. 

It  will  have  been  obvious  to  all  persons  familiar  witl 
controversial   discussions   on  boundary   hnes,  that   e 
important,  as  well  as  moat  contradictory,  evidence  in  s 
disputes  is  founded  on  surveys  and  maps.    I  have  alreadJ 
mentioned  the  conflicting  testimony  of  those  which  we: 
connected  with  the  question  I  have  undertaken  in    thdfl 
preceding  chapters  to  elucidate.     I  also  called  attention  t 
the   strange   disappearance   of  that  one  transmitted  bJ 
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Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  October,  1790,  with  the 
true  boundary  line  traced  on  it.  It  was,  therefore,  w^ith 
great  astonishment  I  learned  from  the  confidential  commu- 
nication just  alluded  to,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
tiation at  Washington,  while  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
American  Government  were  dealing  with  Lord  Ashburton 
with  seeming  frankness  and  integrity,  pledging  their  faith 
for  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  the 
territory  which  was  in  dispute,  Mr.  Webster  had  in  his 
possession,  and  had  communicated  to  them  all.  President, 
Cabinet,  Commissioners,  and  Senate,  the  highest  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of,  that  the  United 
States  had  never  had  a  shadow  of  right  to  any  part  of  the 
territory  which  they  had  so  pertinaciously  claimed  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  This  evidence,  as  my  conscientious 
informant  told  me,  was  nothing  less  than  a  copy  of  an 
original  map,  presented  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  de 
Vergennes,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  December  6, 
1782  (six  days  after  the  preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  1783,  were  signed),  tracing  the  boundary,  as 
agreed  upon  by  himself  and  the  other  Commissioners,  with 
a  strong  red  line  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  exactly  where 
a  similar  line  appears  in  an  unautheniicated  map,  discovered 
in  London  subsequent  to  Lord  Ashburton's  departure  on 
his  mission. 

This  was  the  revelation  which  so  amazed  me,  and  an 
account  of  which  I  at  once  forwarded  to  Lord  Aberdeen^ 

My  informant  gave  unmeasured  expression  to  his  in  dig* 
nation,  which  he  assured  me  was  fully  shared  by  his 
friends  Judge  Story  and  Dr,  Channing,  with  both  of  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted.  The  latter  of  these  truly  distin* 
guished  and  most  virtuous  men  was  unfortunately  at  the 
time  confined  by  illness  to  what  was  too  soon  to  become 
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otUerg  coufirming  ita  occumc; — Secret   DebBtea  in   the  American  Sen&bfl 
Debates  in  the  British  FnrliamEut — E^^intery  of  AmoricuD  Bpeaken 
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An  American  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  in  Europe,  and  had  cultivated  to  considerable  inti- 
macy in  Boston,  whose  reputation  has  gradually  increased, 
as  his  fine  talents  and  high  principle  have  had  the  Senatd' 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  for  their  display,  vohin 
made  me  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  recei 
treaty,  which  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  at  once  to  transmit  to 
my  Government,  and  the  correctness  of  which  was  soon 
confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  at  Washington,  during  their  secret  debates,  leading 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  on  the  17tli  and  19th  of 
the  preceding  month  of  August. 

It  will  have  been  obvious  to  all  persons  familiar  wi 
controversial    discussions   on   boundary   lines,  that  mi 
important,  as  well  as  most  contradictory,  evidence  in  sut 
disputes  is  founded  on  surveys  and  maps.    I  have  alreadi 
mentioned  the  conflicting  testimony  of  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  question  I  have  undertaken  in    the 
preceding  chapters  to  elucidate.     I  also  called  attention  to 
the   strange    disappearance    of  that  one  transmitted 
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Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  October,  1790,  with  the 
true  boundary  line  traced  on  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
great  astonishment  I  learned  from  the  confidential  commu- 
nication just  alluded  to,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
tiation at  Washington,  while  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
American  Government  were  dealing  with  Lord  Ashburton 
with  seeming  frankness  and  integrity,  pledging  their  faith 
for  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  the 
territory  which  was  in  dispute,  Mr.  Webster  had  in  his 
possession,  and  had  communicated  to  them  all.  President, 
Cabinet,  Commissioners,  and  Senate,  the  highest  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of,  that  the  United 
States  had  never  had  a  shadow  of  right  to  any  part  of  the 
territory  which  they  had  so  pertinaciously  claimed  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  This  evidence,  as  my  conscientious 
informant  told  me,  was  nothing  less  than  a  copy  of  an 
original  map,  presented  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  de 
Vergennes,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  December  6, 
1782  (six  days  after  the  preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  1783,  were  signed),  tracing  the  boundary,  as  ' 
agreed  upon  by  himself  and  the  other  Commissioners,  with 
a  strong  red  line  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  exactly  where 
a  similar  line  appears  in  an  unauthenticated  map,  discovered 
in  London  subsequent  to  Lord  Ashburton's  departure  on 
his  mission. 

This  was  the  revelation  which  so  amazed  me,  and  an 
account  of  which  I  at  once  forwarded  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

My  informant  gave  unmeasured  expression  to  his  indig- 
nation, which  he  assured  me  was  fully  shared  by  his 
friends  Judge  Story  and  Dr,  Channing,  with  both  of  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted.  The  latter  of  these  truly  distin- 
guished and  most  virtuous  men  was  unfortunately  at  the 
time  confined  by  illness  to  what  was  too  soon  to  become 
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his  death-bed.  Had  his  fragile  atate  of  health 
him  time,  his  powerful  pen  would  have  denounced  to  the 
whole  world  the  deceptive  transaction.  Judge  Story 
entirely  sympathised  in  Dr.  Channing's  reprobation  of  it. 
I  saw  him  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  be  expressed 
himself  mtbout  reserve  on  Webster's  conduct  as  "  a  most 
disgraceful  proceeding ;"  and  said  he  "greatly  apprebcuded 
the  ill  effect  it  would  have  in  future  transactions  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  that  be  was  eye] 
prepared  for  the  British  Government  insisting  on  a  rei 
sideration,  if  not  the  annulling  of  the  treaty."  Oi 
gentlemen  of  Boston  who  bad  heard  of  the  affair,  entirely 
coincided  in  those  opinions.  It  was  discussed  at  a  dinner 
party  by  some  of  the  leading  persons  there,  and  elicited 
different  views,  according  to  the  different  characters  of 
the  speakers,  but  no  one  of  any  great  weight  was  found 
to  justify  what  so  many  of  respectability  condemned. 
The  public  attention  being  thus  aroused,  it  was  in 
sible  to  persevere  in  an  official  concealment  of  what 
oozed  out  before  its  time.  The  injunction  of  secrei 
imposed  by  the  Senate  on  its  members  was  dissolved,  ani 
permission  was  given  for  the  publication  of  the  varioi 
speeches  in  the  secret  session  of  August  1 7,  19,  184: 
The  most  important  of  those  speeches  was  that  of 
Rives,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  was  of  considerable  length,  occupying  five  columns  of 
the  official  paper  in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  was  an 
elaborate  and  a  most  successful  effort  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  towards  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  His 
principal  argument  with  bis  colleagues. was  like  that  used 
by  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  Commissioners  {as  I  subsequently 
learned)  that  if  they  did  not  consent  to  receive  what^ 
was  conceded  to  them  by  Lord  Ashburton's  treaty,  1 
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would  compel  the  dispute  to  be  referred  to  a  second 
arbitration,  with  very  great  danger  of  their  losing  the 
whole  ;  "  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  com- 
municated  to  him  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
the  map  presented  by  Dr.  FrankUn  to  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes.^' 

"It  therefore  appears  to  the  Committee,'*  said  Mr.  Eives,  "ia 
looking  back  to  the  public  and  solemn  acts  of  the  government,  and 
of  its  successive  administrations,  tliat  the  time  has  passed,  if  it  ever 
existed,  when  we  could  be  justified  in  making  the  entire  line  of 
boundary  claimed  by  us  the  subject  of  a  sine  qud  non  of  negotiation, 
or  of  the  ultima  ratio  of  an  assertion  by  force.  Did  a  second  arbi- 
tration, then,  afford  the  prospect  of  a  more  satisfactory  result  ?  If 
such  an  alternative  is  contemplated  by  any  one,  as  preferable  to  the 
arrangement  which  has  been  made,  it  is  fit  to  bear  in  mind  the  risk 
and  uncertainty,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  delay  and  expense,  incident 
to  that  mode  of  decision.  Is  there  no  danger,  in  the  event  of 
another  arbitration,  that  a  further  search  into  the  public  archives 
of  Europe  might  bring  to  light  some  embarrassing  (even  though 
apocryphal)  document,  to  throw  a  new  shade  of  plausible  doubt  on 
the  clearness  of  our  title,  in  the  view  of  a  sovereign  arbiter?  Such 
a  document  has  been  already  communicated  to  the  Committee ;  and 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  that  they  may 
fully  appreciate  its  bearings,  and  determine  for  themselves  the  weight 
and  importance  which  belong  to  it.  It  is  due  to  the  learned  and 
distinguished  gentleman  (Mr.  Jared  Sparks  of  Boston)  by  whom  the 
document  referred  to  was  discovered  in  the  archives  of  France,  that 
the  account  of  it  should  be  given  in  his  own  words,  as  contained  in  a 
communication  addressed  hy  hini  to  the  Department  of  State,**  * 

Mr.  Rives  then  proceeded  to  read  from  the  com- 
munication as  follows ; — 

''  While  pursuing  my  researches  among  the  voluminous  papers 
relating  to  the  American  Bevolution  in  the  Archives  des  Aj9aires 
Etrangires,  in  Paris,  I  found  in  one  of  the  bound  volumes  an  original 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  told  me  he  had  the  copy 
of  Franklin's  map  in  his  possession  for  six  months  before  he  sent  it  to  Mr. 
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letter  from  Dr.  Franklin   to   Count  de  Vergennes,  of  whicli   I 

following  is  an  exact  transcript : — 

" '  SiK,  Pabst,  December  6th,  17811 

" '  I  Iiave  the  honour  of  returning  bcTewith  the  map  joq 
Eicellency  sent  me  yesterday.  I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red 
line,  according  to  your  desire,  the  limitB  of  the  United  States,  aa 
settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  the  British  and  Americim 
plenipotentiaries.  ^H 

" '  With  great  respect,  I  am,  Ac.,     ^H 
"  '  B.  FiuirELiK.*^^ 

"  This  letter  was  written  six  days  after  the  prelimiQariea  were 
signed;  and  if  we  could  procure  tlie  iJentical   map    mentioned  by 
Franklin,  it  would    seem    to    aETord    conclusive  evidence   as  to  the 
meaning  affixed  by  the  Commisaiouers  to  the  language  of  the  tresf 
on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries.     Yon  may  welS  suppose  that 
lost  no  time  in  making  inquiries  for  the  map,  not  doubting  that, 
would  conBrm    all    my  previous  opinions  respecting  the  validity 
our  claim.     In  the  geographical    department    of  the  Archives 
sixty  thousand  maps  and  charts;  but  so  well  arranged  with 
loguea  and  indexes,  that  any    one    of   them  may  be  easily  founi 
After  a  little  research  in  the  American  dimion,  with  the  aid  of  thn 
keeper,  I  came  upon  a  map  of  North  America,  by  D'Anville,  dated 
1746,  in  size  about  eighteen  inches  square,  on  which  was  drawn  a 
slrong  red  line  throughout  the  entire  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
answering  precisely  to  Franklin's  description.     The  line  is  bold  and 
distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  red  ink,  and  apparently  drawn 
with  a  hair-pencil,  or  a  pen  with  a  blunt  point     There  is  no 
colouring  on  any  part  of  the  mop. 

"Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  tliis  line  nm»  vihi 
south  of  the  St.  John's,  and  between  the  head  waters  of  that 
and  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly 
the  line  contended  for  hi/  Great  Sritain,  except  that  it  concedes  more 
than  ia  claimed.  The  north  line,  al'ter  departing  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croii,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Mars  Uill,  stops  far  riiort 
of  that  point,  and  turns  off  to  the  west,  so  aa  to  leave  on  the  British 

Webster,  lie.  Edmund  Dvrigbt.  of  Boston  (aa  Lo  Uimaelf  told  me),  ma  the 
person  who  took  it  to  Waabington  for  Mr.  Sparks,  imd  Mr.  Pokg  Spr*gus 
(afterwarda  Judge  Spmgiie)  was  the  medium  for  communicutitig  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hatne  LegialHturo ;  these  three  getitleineti  beiug  tlie  onl; 
deposiforiea  of  the  secret. 
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side  all  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  St.  John's,  between  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Mars  Hill.  It  is  evident  that  the  line, 
from  the  St.  Croix  to.the  Canadian  highlands,  is  intended  to  exclude 
all  the  waters  running  into  the  St.  John's. 

'*  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  is  actually  the  one 
marked  by  Franklin ;  yet  upon  any  other  supposition  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  its  agreeing  so  perfectly 
with  his  description,  and  of  its  being  preserved  in  the  place  where 
it  would  naturally  be  deposited  by  Count  de  Vergennes.  I  also 
found  another  map  in  the  Archives,  on  which  the  same  boundary  was 
traied  in  a  dotted  red  line  with  a  pen,  apparently  copied  from  the 
other. 

"  I  enclose  herewith  a  map  of  Maine,  on  which  I  have  drawn  a 
strong  black  line,  corresponding  with  the  red  one  above  mentioned.*' 

When  Mr.  Rives  produced  this  communication  (of  Mr. 
Sparks  to  Mr.  Webster),  Mr.  Benton  informed  the  Senate 
that  he  could  produce  a  map  of  higher  validity  than  the 
one  alluded  to.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  library  of 
Congress,  and  soon  returned  with  a  map,  which  there  is 
no  doubt  was  the  one  sent  by  Dr.  FranTcKn  to  Mr. 
Jeflferson,  already  alluded  to  as  having  been  surreptitiously 
removed  and  hid  away  from  the  archives  of  the  state 
department  some  years  before.  An  account  of  this  map, 
thus  "  paraded ''  by  Mr.  Benton  in  his  ignorant  zeal,  is 
given  in  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Rives's  speech. 

"A  map,"  said  he,  "has  been  vauntingly  paraded  here,yr(?m  Mr, 
Jefferson^ 8  collection^  in  the  zeal  of  opposition  (without  taking  time 
to  see  what  it  was)  to  confront  and  invalidate  the  map  found  by  Mr. 
Sparks  in  Paris.  But  the  moment  it  is  examined  it  is  found  to  sus- 
tain,  hy  the  most  precise  and  remarkable  correspondence  in  every 
feature,  the  map  communicated  hy  Mr,  Sparks,  The  senator  who 
produced  it  could  see  nothing  but  the  microscopic  dotted  line  running 
off  in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  *  but  the  moment  other  eyes  were 

*  This  microscopic  dotted  line  was,  of  course,  that  desigaating  the  boundary  of 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  found  on  aU  the  maps  previous  to  1783,  and  copied  into 
the  one  now  in  question. 
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applied  to  it,  there  was  fomict,  in  bold  relief,  a  strong    red  1       

indicating  the  limits  of  the  United  Stateg  aeeording  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  coinciding,  minvteli/  and  exactly,  mth  the  loundary  traced 
on  the  vtap  of  Mr.  Spark*.  That  this  red  line,  and  not  the  hardly 
viaible  dotted  line,  was  intended  to  represent  the  limits  of  the  TJuited 
States  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  conclusively  shown,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  red  line  is  drawn  on  the  map,  all  around  the 
exterior  boundary  of  the  United  8tateB,  through  the  middle  of  the 
northern  lakes,  thence  through  the  Long  Lake  and  the  Bainy  Lake 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  and  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Biver  MiHaiBsippi,  and  along  that  river  to 
the  point  where  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  accprding  to  tho 
treaty  of  peace,  leaves  it,  and  thence  by  its  easterly  course  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  on  the  Atlantic.  Here,  then,  is  a  most 
remarkable  and  uaforcBeen  confirmation  of  the  map  of  Sir,  Sparks, 
and  by  another  map  of  a  most  imposing  character,  and  bearing  everg 
mark  of  high  authenticity.  It  was  printed  and  published  in  Paris  in 
1784  (the  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace)  by  Lattr^,  gratear 
du  Soi  (engraver  of  maps,  &c.,  to  the  King).  It  is  formally  entitled 
on  its  face  a  '  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America,  according  to  the 
treatg  of  peace  q/' 17SS  (Carte  det  JEtats  Unit  de  V  Amcrique,  taivant 
le  traits  de  paix  de  1783.)  It  is  dtidicated  and  presented  (dedtee  H 
prhentie)  to  hia  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alinister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America,  near  the  Court  of  France  ^ 
and  tcMe  Dr.  Franklin  yet  remained  in  Pari»,for  he  did  not  retu 
to  the  United  Stateg  till  the  spring  of  the  gear  1785." 

"  la  there  not,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Eives,  "  the  moi 
plausible  ground  to  argue  that  this  map,  professing  to  I 
one  constructed  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1 78^ 
and  being  dedicated  and  presented  to  Dr.  Franldin,  t 
made  out  with  his  knowledge  and  hy  his  directions  ;  i 
that  corresponding  as  it  does  identically  witli  the  i 
found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  archives  of  Paris,  they  botlt] 
partake  of  tlie    same  presumptions   in    favour   of  their 
authenticity?"  and- Mr.  Rives  might  well  have  added, 
had  he  ever  read  or  remembered  tke  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin 
to  Mr,  Jefferson,  accompanied  by  the  map — "or  what  r 
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SO  likely  to  be  sent  from  Franklin  to  Jefferson  as  that  one 
so  peculiarly,  as  may  be  said,  his  own,  and  which  Mr. 
Benton  has  now  dragged  from  its  concealment  and  brought 
here,  '  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure/  " 

Notwithstanding  these  cogent  arguments  of  Mr.  Rives, 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Benton,  doggedly  refused  to  admit  his 
belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  maps  discovered  by  Mr. 
Sparks  ;  but  he  observed,  with  hypothetical  sincerity,  that 
"if  they  were  really  authentic,  the  concealment  of  them  was 
a  fraud  on  the  British,  and  that  the  Senate  was  insulted 
by  being  made  a  party  to  the  fraud  ; "  and  further,  that, 
"  if  evidence  had  been  discovered  which  deprived  Maine 
of  the  title  to  one-third  of  its  territory,  honour  required 
that  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  British"  * 

*  Soon  after  the  existence  of  these  maps  was  made  known  to  the  public, 
another,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  but  which  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  was  transmitted  to  the  State  Department  in 
Washington.  It  also  showed  a  line  in  strict  accordance  with  those  before 
mentioned ;  making  the  fourth  map  about  that  period  discovered,  coinciding  in 
the  main  point  of  the  boundary  line  intended  by  the  treaty  of  1788,  and  all  con- 
firmed as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  line,  by  the  semi-official  map  published  in 
London  in  1785,  by  Faden,  the  G^grapher  to  the  King,  the  correctness  of  which 
had  uever  been  objected  to  by  the  United  States  Qovemment 

During  the  public  discussions  relative  to  these  maps,  a  gentleman  of  Boston 
called  the  attention  of  the  author  to  still  another  with  a  red  line,  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  of  1782,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  one 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks.  In  reference  to  this  map,  there  is  in  the  official 
correspondence  of  John  Jay  (one  of  the  Commissioners  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Laur^^ns,  for  the  United  States)  an  account  of  a  conference 
between  him  and  Count  d'Aranda,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Paris,  in  July,  1782,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Coimt  should  send  him  a  map,  with  a  red  line  traced 
on  it,  in  accordance  with  the  boundary  proposed  by  Spain  for  the  western  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

''A  few  days  afterwards,"  writes  Mr.  Jay,  "he  sent  me  the  map  with  his 
proposed  line  marked  on  it  in  red  ink.  He  ran  it  from  a  lake  near  the  confines 
of  Qeorgia,  but  east  of  the  Flint  River,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kanawa  with 
the  Ohio,  thence  round  the  western  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  and 
thence  round  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior.** — Life  of  John  Jay,  by  hU  Son, 
vol.  iL  p.  472. 

Mr.  Jay  fm*ther  states  that  (Dr.  Franklin  agreeing  with  him  that  this  line  was 
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Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr,  Buchanan,  in  their  speechd 
pretended  to  consider  the  maps  in  question  aa  mer^ 
showing  the  old  boundaries  clrLimed  by  France  in  , 
colonial  disputes  with  Great  Britain.  But  this  absui 
assumption  was  self-refuted,  by  the  obvious  fact  that  1 
red  line  on  all  these  maps  goes  out  to  sea  beyond  t 
exterior  bounds  of  the  American  continent,  in  accordafU 
with  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  gives  twenty  leagues  i 
beyond  the  sea-coast,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unite 
States. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  with  a  candour  widely  contrasting 
Buchanan's  shallow    hypocrisy,    admitted    that  the    dis- 
coyeries  of  the  maps   were    corroborating  circumstances 
calculated  "  to  add  no  small  weight  to  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  ; "  and  that  "  it  would  he  idle  to  suppose  that  thei 
disclosures  would  not  weigh  heavily  against    the   UniU 
States  in  any  future  negotiation." 

Aa  the  several  speeches  referred  to  successively  appear* 
I  transmitted  copies  of  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat©  I 
Foreign  Affairs,  thus  confirming  the  information  I  ] 
privately  received.  The  reception  of  this  intelligence  s 
London,  caused,  as  I  was  unofficially  informed, 
sensation.  The  ex-coraraissioner  and  pampldet  writer  ( 
the  Foreign  Office  added  a  supplement  to  his  latet 
brochure,  stating  that  "since  the  preceding  pages  wen 
sent  to  press  and  made  ready  for  publication,  an  une* 


prapoeteroiin  on  the  part  of  Spnln)  he  j^ve  the  map  to  Count  Vergenusa,  c 
10th  of  August,  1782. 

It  is  nliDoat  needleBs  to  remark  that  this  oould  not  well  be  miBtflken  by  any  M 
giving  A  thought  to  the  subject,  far  tho  map  sent  by  Franktiu  to  the  CouDt  dj 
VergenneB,  on  December  fith,  1782,  ntter  the  preliminnriea  were  nigoed,  i 
were  mmked  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  of  the  Uuited  States,  totally  difTerent  A 
thoie  here  proposed  to  the  westward,  and  marking  the  line  to  the  eiutward  m 
Bouihwnrd  for  twenty  leagues  out  to  lea,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  ITSl 
thiit  diacoTomit  by  Mr.  Spuiks  beiug  eiuotly  so  marked. 
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pected  piece  of  information  has  transpire^!,  m  vitally 
connected  vrith.  the  late  negotiations  at  Wajiliin^u^ri,  tliiit 
the  author,  even  after  the  pamphlet  had  been  huuo^iwu'A 
for  sale,  has  felt  himself  compelled  by  il$  unjMxnlU'Ud 
importance  to  lay  it  before  the  world.'' 

However  exaggerated  this  may  be,  it  hLown  bow  my 
communications  were  considered  by  the  Govemment,     it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  tbe  couiuioiioti   tfi^jy 
excited  in  Parliament,  on  the  strong  opinions  fwiuattUA 
by  the  press  as  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  American  twy/t 
tiators,  or  on  the  eflForts  made  bv  our  own  I'rirne  hU$$iiiU^r, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  merely  to  slur  over  but  t//  yi>xify  Umi 
whole  course  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  irsiu>JU'Xiou,  wjt.li  h. 
zeal  far  greater  than  he  apfieare  Uj  h;ive  'liaffUtyiui   in 
defending  his  own  able  and  honc-st  envoy,  hft'tl  Atibl/tutoii. 
The  effect  of  this  conduct  in  England  wax  of  i^rnull  fiii)/oit 
ance.     The  public  was  little  nnrifrin^A  at  lUit  expoi:iir<;  of 
American  trickery,  or  the  loofte  defen/j^j  of  it,  fioiii   iim;i o 
political  expediency,  on  the  [/art  of  the   iVinu;  MihitiU:t'. 
But  his  reference  to  one  or  two  of  tiioi><;  iiUitiil\ir.hlU'HU:4 
maps  before  referred  to,  on   wbi'rb   r/horsth'A:  or  ^'in'rliMs 
ness  had  continued  to  trace  tbe  old   line  of  iJj<:  i'py<  I>i 
mation  of  1763,  as  identical   with   tlje  ///<//;  /////r  of  (Im: 
treaty  of  1783,*  and   tlie  jo^-ul/ir  umuiuw  in    wl«i<li  liu 

*  Any  comparison  between  Ui«  cfjufi'^'iiltt'/^  uiit\A  n:fftr*ni  (»  im  *:vuivut:u  ijiuiug 
the  loDg  dispute,  was  futile.  The  Aii'^-rj'aiin  ffittiiitiiiie'l  luuti  in  my  lij^iuniu 
justly)  that  the  line  of  the  ProcUtu*ti'^ii  of  17'/^  lun  dloiig  tiji:  N</i-ilii.'iii  HighlimiU, 
and  that  never  was  contented  till  lotnf  after  tlji^  treaty  of  llhii.  Nu  uni\i  unltinu' 
to  that  latter  date  La^l  toy  other  frontier  line  tturtMl  on  it.  I(  wun  after  tliut 
period  that  those  red  lines  were  tnu:itd  ou  the  seveml  niiips.  Jiiit  \f,  uh  Lha 
Americans  insisted,  no  southern,  or,  in  fiu:t,  no  Heeond  liuu  wus  njeant  to  bu 
drawn  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  why  should  aiiy  wiHim  show  biich  a  lino  as  that  of 
Franklin's  traced  on  themi  It  c^iuld  not  have  been  for  tlie  pur|iOi(e  of  <!untebting 
the  line  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  relative  to  which  there  had  been  no  dibpute. 
It  must  then  hafo  beta  to  denigoatc  tome  other  boundary,  no  other  was  in  queution 
but  thai  of  -^  1783 ;  and,  therefore,  no  maps  with  the  old  line  of 

dMicHia  i  them  were  of  the  leabt  importance  in  the  cou- 


treated  the  subject  of  the  stippressio  vei'i,  as  an  a 
practice  in  diplomacy,  produced  such  consequeQcea  aa 
might  have  been  looked  for,  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  American  writers  and  speakers.  Resting  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  tables  were  completely 
tui-ned  upon  England  by  newspapers  and  stump  orators 
in  the  United  States.  The  English  Government  we« 
accused  of  exactly  what  Webster  and  his  associates  hat 
done  :  and  effrontery  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  \ 
the  party  deceived  and  America  the  country  defraude^j 
One  orator  stated  that  "  Great  Britain,  that  grasping  ant 
avaricious  country,  had  cheated  the  United  States  in  tha 
late  treaty,  and  obtained  the  portion  of  Maine  whid 
she  wanted."*  And  a  democratic  paper  remarked  thaf] 
"  since  the  discovery  of  the  part  played  by  the  Enghsh 
Government,  in  the  late  negotiation  for  the  settlement  of 
our  North-Eastern  boundary,  in  which  they  claimed  and 
obtained  a  tract  of  our  territorj',  with  the  evidence  of  our 
title  to  it  in  their  possession  and  concealed  from  us,  Mr. 
Webster's  reputation  as  a  skilful  and  successful  negotiator 
does  not  stand  very  high." 

To  such  an  extent  were  those  written  and  spoken  com- 
mentaries pushed  by  unscrupulous  pens  and  tongues,  such 
a  mass  of  vituperation  was  poured  out  against  England, 
and  such  unblushing  attempts  made  to  impugn  the  infor- 
■  niation  and  even  the  intellect  of  Benjamin  Franklin  himself, 
in  the  admitted  supposition  that  he  had  traced  the  red 

tFovere;,  while  thoBe  allowing  Franklili'B  lino  were  of  the  yatj  highceL  But  ti' 
huve  uaderistaod.  tbis,  it  was  oeceHsory  to  feel  ratiiQed  that  the  line  of  llii.- 
Pi  oolnmNtiaa  was  ultogether  difTorent  from  the  line  at  the  Treaty ;  and  to  tbnl 
truth  every  body  bad  hitherto  Heemsd  utterly  blind.  It  woe  tberofore  to  tie 
Bipected  that  all  those  who  bad  ooatended  for  the  identiljr  of  the  liuae  denigaattd 
in  thoaa  doouments  should  persUt  !□  thoic  eelT'Coo fusing  orgaiiieDtB,  and  Ignore 
thoM  which  put  the  matter  in  tb«  true  ligbL 

*  TIm  Uoa  luac  II.  Wright,  at  a  i>ublii:  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 
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line,*  that  I  was  impelled  to  publish  (but  anonymously), 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  a  condensed  statement,  before  referred 
to,  of  what  I  had  furnished  to  Lord  Ashburton,  to  show 
that  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  maps  it  had  been 
possible  to  explain  in  plain  but  not  irritating  terms,  that 
England  had  an  honest  and  equitable  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory, which  these  maps  so  clearly  proved  to  have  been 
hers,  t 

I  had  by  this  time  ascertained  from  the  best  authority 
that  the  effect  produced  by  the  discovered  maps  upon 
Webster,  before  the  negotiations  of  Washington,  was  such 
as  to  lead  to  Professor  Renwick's  mission  to  New  York, 
with  the  proposed  line  of  boundary;  and  also  to  Mr. 
Webster's  "bullying"  language  to  the  Maine  Commis- 
sioners, when,  urging  their  consent  to  Lord  Ashburton's 
first  proposal  (which  conceded  to  England  both  sides  of 
the  St.  John),  "  he  turned  short,  and  asked  in  a  fierce  tone, 
what  better  terms  do  you  want  or  expect  V  Abbott 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Allen  were  also 
particularly  influenced  by  Franklin's  map ;  and  it  was  only 
Judge  Preble's  obstinacy,  in  treating  with  scorn  every 
argument  and  threat  that  clashed  with  his  own  opinions, 
that  prevented  an  immodiate  surrender  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton's  entire  demand.  But  the  sudden  abandonment 
of  the  extreme  American  pretensions  and  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands'  line,  and  the  adoption  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton's  modified  proposals,  were  all  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  the  maps,  and  the  conviction  of  all  concerned 

*  "  That  Dr.  Franklin  did  either  not  understand  the  line  that  had  been  agreed 
upon,  or  that  he,  together  with  the  other  negotiiitors,  made  a  most  egregious  error 
in  the  language  of  the  treaty  in  which  thev  undertook  to  describe  it,  is  most 
apparent  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two.  As  exhibiting  such  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Franklin,  this  map  is  a  remarkable  and  curious  document." — 
Boston  Daily  Advftiiier. 

t  See  Appendix. 
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that  a  discovery  of  their  existence  before  the  conclusion  op 
a  treaty,  would  have  given  irresistible  strength   to   tlu 
English  claims. 

That  the  statement  I  published  should  have  been  wd 
received  by  British  readers  generally,  was  natural     Noi 
was  it  strange  that  it  should  be  only  coldly  welcomed  byT 
those  ofEcial  writers  whose  ineffectual  productions  had 
produced  but  angry  retort  in  America.     Several  publica- 
tions in  that  country  noticed,  but  could  not  refute,  the 
case    I   made  out.      The  North    American  Review,  th« 
only  periodical  of  the  Union  at  all  known  in  Europ^B 
admitted,  in  reference  to  it  (No.  CXIX.,  for  April  1843)J^ 
that  "  the  argument  on  the  British  side  of  the  Boundan 
Question,  is  stated  with  more  method,  clearness,  and  forc^J 
than  we  have  ever  seen  anywhere  in  print." 

Still  stronger  testimony  in  favour  of  my  statement  waj 
afforded,  in  communications  addressed  to  me  by  American  ' 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  sent  copies  of  it.  I  might  cite 
several  living  individuals,  well  known  and  more  or  less 
respected  in  England,  were  I  not  apprehensive  of 
endangering  their  popularity  in  their  own  country.  One 
letter  from  one  of  those,  whose  character  for  probity  and 
talent  stands  very  high,  I  will  gratify  myself  by  inserting 
here,  and  were  I  to  ask  his  consent  for  the  publication  of 
his  name,  I  am  sure  he  would  give  it,  for  he  has  abuudantly 
proved  him.self  to  possess  le  courage  de  ses  opinions.  The 
statesman  alluded  to  was  long  a  firm  believer  in  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  the  di.'^puted  territory. 
He  bad  when  in  Europe  converted  to  this  belief  several 
Englishmen,  among  the  rest  Lord  Brougham,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  this  gentleman's  authority,  recklessly  asserted 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  England  was  undeniably, 
clearly,    and    manifedly   in    the    wrong.      Besides    such 
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private  adhesions,  this  gentlentan  had  gained  great  pablic 
success,  by  an  ingoiiocfi^  written  argument  in  &Toar 
of  his  then  conscimtioas  conTiction,  in  which  he  stated 
that  '^nothing  I  hare  heard  or  read  has  altered  mj 
opinion,  formed  after  a  deliberate  snrrey  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  the  daim  of  the  United  States  is  clear, 
conclusiye,  and  jost."  It  wa^  therefore,  no  small  satis- 
&ction  to  me  to  receive  from  snch  an  aothoritj  the 
following  letter  in  the  month  of  January,  1843,  and  I 
hope  my  egotism  may  be  now  excused,  in  consideration  of 
the  length  of  time  I  hare  suffered  to  elapse,  during  which 
I  have  resisted  strong  motives  for  publishing  whatever  is 
personal  to  myself  in  this  whole  subject : — 

^I  hare  read  jcfur  obseirations  on  the  question  of  boundary 
settled  bj  the  late  treaty,  and  hare  been  astonished  at  the  strong 
case  jou  were  able  to  make  out  for  jour  goremment,  without  anj 
knowledge  of  the  maps  which  hare  recently  come  to  light.  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  (though  in  doing  so  I  abandon  convictions  most 
conscientiouslj  maintained  for  several  years)  that  these  maps  and 
your  yery  able  argument  satisfy  my  mind  of  the  validity  of  the 
English  claim.  The  land  does  not  belong  to  us^  and  I  am  very  sorry 
that  any  portion  of  it  has  been  given  to  us.  I  might  add  that  our 
government  seems  to  me  to  have  urged  a  groundless  claim  ;  but  the 
case  did  not  probably  present  itself  to  them  as  it  does  to  others. 
The  commissioners  from  Maine  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
regard  only  one  side,  that  they  would  not  have  believed  Dr.  Franklin 
himself  if  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  designated  the  boundary 
line  as  claimed  by  England.  Indeed,  in  his  map  he  did  rise  tcom 
the  grave. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  privilege  of  perusing  your 
observations.  I  have  never  read  anything  on  the  English  side  calcu- 
lated to  produce  so  strong  an  effect.  I  had  thought  that  the  Argu- 
ment on  the  identity  of 'the  sea '  in  the  proclamation  of  170B,  iiiul 
'  the  Atlantic  Ocean '  in  the  treaty  of  1783  was  unansworabW,  nwA 
that  of  course  <  the  Atlantic  Ocean  '  embraced  '  the  Bay  of  Vuudy.* 
But  you  shake  my  stro'  'ons  on  this  important  point.     But 
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I  will  Dot  trouble  you  by  a  discussion  of  this  crambo  reeocld,  of  vhia 
you  muat  be  heartily  tired." 

With  several  of  the  Maine  Commissioners  referred  to  h 
the  foregoing  tetter  I  had  frequent  communications,  rerbi 
and  written,  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  its  date. 
Tliey  laboured  hard  {but  I  need  scarcely  say  in  vain)  to 
exculpate  themselves  from  the  reproach  of  duplicity  in  tl 
secreting  of  Fraakliu's  maps  on  the  score  of  the  solei 
pledge  extracted  from  them  by  Webster.     That  excuse, 
admitted  at  all,  would  justify  the  knavish  hiding  of  any 
document,  the  concealment  of  any  crime.    It  is  a  privilege 
conceded  to  Roman  Cathohc  clergymen  in  the  confessional, 
and  has  been  assumed  by  counsel  in  court.     But  nothing 
can  justify  it,  in  priest  or  layman,  before  the  open  an( 
upright  tribunal  of  public  opinion.     Judge  Preble,  coi 
sistent  to  the  last,  told  me  in  one  of  his  letters  that  "  thil 
map  of  Dr.  Franklin    weighed   but   as  a  feather  in  the 
argument."     I  replied  that  "  I  agreed  with  him,"  but  that 
"  it  was  JHst  that  last  feather  that  breaks  the  cameVs  back ;" 
and  further,  that  "had  I  been  aware  of  its  existence, 
establishing  as  it  did  the  truth  of  my  previous  convictions, 
I  would  have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  have  pre- 
vented the  compromise  I  so  strenuously  laboured  for,  and 
to  have  opposed  any  concession  short  of  obtaining  as  a 
boundary  line  that  memorable  red  one  traced  by  Frankhn's 
liand,  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  equity,  the  commori 
sense,  and  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1 783."^^ 

*  One  liLHt  deapernte  effort  wtis  miulo  to  throw  discredit  on  the  map,  nod  tlio 
rnd  line  trecad  by  Frimklm's  hand,  which  ht-d  created  anch  dnnugiDg  eScct  upou 
tlie  cbaracter  of  Amorican  gtateaiaeii.  An  "  oppoaiUon "  map  waa  brought 
furward,  aaid  tu  have  belouged  to  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the  CommieaiOQecH  with 
PnuikliD  ID  Faris  in  1TS2.  It  did  do  doubt  belong  to  tbat  geutlemao,  tad  ma 
pressrTsd  In  hii  family,  and  bod  certnin  lines  trikoed  on  it,  among  othen  tbat 
of  the  rrocluualian  of  17S3.    But  it  wnn  entirely  worthlesB  as  an  attempted 
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The  Boundary  Question  has  now  become  matter  of 
history,  and  a  few  obvious  reflections  suggest  themselves 
on  closing  this  account  of  its  progress  and  settlement. 
Diplomacy  had  done  its  work  in  arguing  and  explaining 
it.  But  scarcely  had  the  two  nations  ratified  the  final 
deed  when  the  voice  of  discontent  was  raised,  and 
doubts  as  to  the  construction  of  some  portions,  and 
dissatisfaction  at  the  tenor  of  others,  were  heard  in 
both  hemispheres.  Thus  another  important  public  docu- 
ment attests  the  almost  unavoidable  imperfections  of 
those  very  acts  which  require  the  clearest  exercise  of 
human  wisdom. 

The  objects  of  all  such  inquiries  as  that  embraced  in 
those  negotiations  should  be  the  establishment  of  TRUTH. 
Such  object  was  alone  worthy  of  two  great  nations,  who 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  boon  occuj)io(l 
in  a  laborious  attempt  to  discover  the  real  moaning  of  tho 
most  important  document  they  ever  jointly  executed — tho 
treaty  which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  tho  ono 
country,  and  was  meant  to  secure  the  peace  of  botli.  If 
in  such  an  inquiry  truth  should  be  paramount  to  all  othor 
considerations,  candour  is  the  best,  if  not  tho  only  mmun 
by  which  it  can  be  reached.  Let  argument  or  oviclonco 
tell  as  it  may,  the  truth  can  be  in  the  long  run  but  for  llin 
common  benefit ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  some  oflbc^t  on 
the  future  may  be  produced  by  what  cannot  disturb  tlio 

refutation  of  Franklin's  maps ;  and  the  hardihood  of  stating  it  to  ha¥s  tinati 
**  before  the  Commissioners  in  Paris  in  nSS,**  was  great  indeed,  in  deflanos  of  ttin 
positive  statement  of  Mr.  Adams,  another  of  those  Commissionom,  that  "  the 
(mly  map  before  them  during  the  negotiations  was  one  of  Mitoliol's,  of  17A0/' 
Tet  such  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Webster  at  a  public  meeting  in  Now  York  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1888,  when  he  also  ventured  to  call  the  really  genuine  and  all 
important  document,  on  which  he  had  rested  all  his  labours  of  persuasion  with 
the  Maine  Legislature,  the  Commissioners  at  Washington,  and  tho  United  Status 
Senate—*  a  bit  of  doubtful  eyidenoe." 
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past,  that  I  have  resolved  to  put  the  facts  of  this  < 
before  the  world. 

Of  all  the  individual  Americane  engaged  in  the 
tiations,  whether  denying  the  importance  of  the  discovere 
maps,  or  convinced  of  the  absolute  proof  they  afforded  i 
the  justice  of  the  English  claim,  not   one    proposed 
communicate  them  to  the  British  Minister,     Nor  did  any 
among  the  fifty  senators  who  secretly  debated  the  question 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  do  so,     A  deep  mysterj 
was  observed,  unnecessary  had  the  belief  really  existeih 
that  the  maps  were  of  no  value  aa  evidence,  but  provinji 
the  conviction  of  tliose  persons  in  the  overwhelming  forofl 
of  their  testimony. 

But'if,  as  was  so  clearly  implied  in  the  speech  of  I 
Robert  Peel,  the  suppression  of  truth,  and  the  false  asset 
tion  of  pretended  rights,  infamous  in  pi-ivate  law-suits,  an 
allowable  between  nations  ;  if  everything  be  fair  in  diplo- 
macy, as  it  is  said  to  be  in  war,  then  there  is  no  chance 
for  negotiators  of  integrity  and  honour ;  the  loftiest 
intellects  must  be  the  dupes  of  the  meanest ;  diplomacjj 
becomes  at  best  a  game  of  brag,  and  at  worst — as  in  thai 
present  instance — a  successful  effort  of  chicane  ;  and  th^ 
least  treacherous,  if  not  the  safest  umpire  is  the  swordy 

A    counteracting  authority   of  the   highest  nature  i 
however,  extant,  an  antidote  to  this  pernicious  doctrine. 

In  the  month  of  March  1841,  above  a  year  before  thd 
negotiations  at  Washington  on  the  North-eastern  boundary} 
began,  another  disputed  case  of  boundary — that  betweei 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Uhodo  Island — wm 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat€ 
in  the  same  capital ;  and  it  was  then  and  there  solemnly^ 
decided,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  pleading  of  the  samen 
Webster  in   defence  of  this  other  spurious  frontier  hnej^ 
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that  no  lapse  of  time  is  a  bar  against  opening  such  a 
question,  even  in  the  case  of  a  long-standing  fnistake. 
How  much  stronger  is  this  decision,  as  against  a  case  of 
FRAUD.  And  may  not  the  day  come  wlien  a  civilised 
and  powerful  population  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St. 
John  riyer,  will  invoke  the  authority  of  that  decision,  and 
claim  its  rights  in  the  opposite  territory,  by  virtue  of 
the  positive  precedent  and  in  defiance  of  the  negative 
fraud,  recorded  in  ttese  pages  ? 
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TREATY  OF  WASHINGTOJ^, 
August  9,  1842. 


A  TEEATY 

To  settle  and  define  the  Boundaries  between  the  Fossessions  of  Tier 
Britannic  Majesty  in  North  America^  and  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  i—f or  the  final  suppression  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade ; — and  for  the  giving  up  of  Criminals^  fugitives  from 
Justice,  in  certain  cases. 

Whebeas  certain  portions  of  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
British  dominions  in  North  America  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, described  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
have  not  yet  been  ascertained  and  determined,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  attempts  which  have  been  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose ; 
and  whereas  it  is  now  thought  to  be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties 
that,  avoiding  further  discussion  of  their  respective  rights,  arising  in 
this  respect  under  the  said  treaty,  they  should  agree  on  a  conven- 
tional line  in  said  portions  of  the  said  boundary,  such  as  may  be 
convenient  to  both  parties,  with  such  equivalents  and  compensations 
as  are  deemed  just  and  reasonable : — And  whereas,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Ghent  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1814,  between  His 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  ITnited  States,  an  article  was  agreed  to 
and  inserted,  of  the  following  tenor,  viz. :  "  Art.  X.  Whercns  the 
traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
justice ;  and  whereas  both  His  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are 
desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition; 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object  :** — And  whereas, 
notwithstanding  the  laws  which  have  at  various  times  been  passed 
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by  the  two  governments,  and  the  efforta  made  to  suppress  it,  thi 
criminal  traffic  ia  still  prosecuted  and  carried  on ;  and  whereas  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelaud,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  are  determined  that,  so 
far  ns  may  be  ill  their  power,  it  ahull  be  effectually  abolished ; — A 
whereaa  it  is  found  expedient  for  the  better  administration  of  just! 
and  the  preveution  of  crime  within  the  territories  and  jurisdiction 
the  two  parties  respectively,  that  pereons  committing  the  crimes 
hereinafter  enumerated,  and  being  fugitives  from  justice,  should, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  reciprocally  delivered  up: — Her 
UritaDnio  Majesty,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  having  resolvei 
to  treat  on  these  several  subjects,  have  for  that  purpose  appoint 
their  respective  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty, 
that  is  to  say  :  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has,  on  her  part,  appointed  the  Right 
Honourable  Alexander,  Lord  Asliburton,  a  Peer  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom,  a  Member  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Counril, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  a  special  mission  ifti 
the  United  States ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has, 
Ills  part,  furnished  with  full  powers  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  ;  who,  after  a  reciprocal  communication 
of  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  to  and  signed  the  follow- 
ing articles : — 

AbticIjE  I. — It  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  line  of 
boundary  shall  be  as  follows : — Beginning  at  the  monument  at  the 
source  of  the  Eiver  St.  Croix,  as  designated  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  179'1,  between 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  thence 
north,  following  the  exploring  line  run  and  marked  by  tbe  surveyon 
of  the  two  governments  in  the  years  1817  and  IS18,  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  its  intersection  with  the  River  St, 
John,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof;  thence  up  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  said  lliver  St.  John  to  the  moutli 
of  the  liiver  St.  Francis ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
said  River  St.  Francis,  and  of  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  to 
the  outlet  of  the  Luke  Pobeiiagamook  ;  thence  south-westerly,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  a  point  on  the  north-west  branch  of  the  River  St. 
John,  which  point  shall  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch 
of  tho  St.  John,  in  a  straight  line  and  In  the  nearest  directiooi 
but  if  the   said   point  shall  be  found  to  bo   leas  than  seven  mi 
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from  the  nearesfc  point  of  the  summit  or  creat  of  the  highlandii  that 
divide  those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  which  fall  into  the  Eiver  St.  John,  then  the  said 
point  shall  be  made  to  recede  down  the  said  north-west  branch  of  the 
Eiver  St.  John,  to  a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  lino  from  the 
said  summit  or  crest ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  iu  a  course  about 
south,  eight  degrees  west,  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  latitude 
of  46^  25'  north,  intersects  the  south-west  branch  of  the  St.  Juhii*«  j 
thence  southerly  by  the  said  branch,  to  the  source  thereof  in  tho 
highlands  at  the  Metjarmette  Portage ;  thence  down  along  tlio  said 
highlands  which  divide  the  waters  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Eiver  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Occau 
to  the  head  of  Hall's  Stream ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  stronui 
till  the  line  thus  run  intersects  the  old  line  of  boundary  lurvayed 
and  marked  by  Valentine  and  Collins  previously  to  the  year  1774  an 
the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  which  hat  been  known  and 
understood  to  be  the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  itatos  of  Nd^ 
York  and  Vermont  on  one  side,  and  the  British  province  of  Canada  on 
the  other ;  and  from  said  point  of  intersection  west  ttlonf(  the  Maid 
dividing  line,  as  heretofore  known  and  understood,  to  the  Iroiiuoln,  or 
St.  Lawrence  Eiver. 

Abticle  II. — It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  from  the  placo  whern 
the  joint  Commissioners  terminated  their  labours  under  th(«  sixth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  wit,  at  a  point  in  the   Neul)iMh 
Channel,  near  Muddy  Lake,  the  line  shall  run  into  and  olong  tliti 
ship  channel  between  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Tammany  Islands,  to  thti 
division  of  the  channel  at  or  near  the  head  of  St.  Joseph's  Island ) 
thence  turning  eastwardly  and  northwardly  around  the  lower  end  of 
St.  George's  or  Sugar  Island,  and  following  the  middle  of  the  ulmnnul 
which  divides  St.  George's  from  St.  Joseph's  Island :  tliunoe  up  the 
east  Neebish  Channel  nearest  to  St.  George's  Island,  through  the 
middle   of  Lake  George;   thence  west  of  Jonas'  Island  into   Ht. 
Mary's  Eiver,  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  that  river  about  one  mile 
above  St.  George's  or  Sugar  Island,  so  as  to  appropriate  and  assigu 
the  said  island  to  the  United  States ;  thence  adopting  the  lino  traced 
on  the  maps  by  the  Commissioners,  through  the  Eiver  St.  Mary  and 
Lake  Superior,  to  a  point  north  of   He  Eoyale  in  said  lake,  one 
hundred  yards  to  the  north  and  east  of  He  Chapeau,  whiuii  last* 
mentioned  island  lies  near  the  north-eastern  point  of  He  Eoyale, 
where  the  lii  *     Commissioners  terminates ;  and  from 
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the  laBt-mentioiied  point  Houth-westerly  througli  the  middle  of 
sound  between  lie  Koyale  aad  tho  north-weatorn  mainland,  to  the 
mouth  of  Pigeon  Eiver,  and  up  the  said  river  to  and  through  the 
north  and  south  Fowl  Lakes,  to  the  lakes  of  the  height  of  land 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  theoce  along 
the  water  communication  to  Lake  Saiaaginaga  and  tlirougb  that  lake; 
thence  to  and  through  Cypreaa  Lake,  Lac  dn  Bois  Blanc,  Lac  la 
Croii,  Little  Vermillion  Lake,  and  Lake  Namecan,  and  through  tbe 
several  smaller  lakea,  straits,  or  streams  connecting  the  lakea  liore 
ineutioned,  to  that  point  in  Lac  la  Pluie,  or  Eaiuy  Lake,  at  the 
CLauditre  Falls,  from  wliicb  the  Commiasionera  traced  the  line  to  the 
moat,  nor  til- we  stern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods;  thence  along 
the  said'line  to  the  said  most  north-western  point,  being  in  latitude 
49°  23'  65''  north,  and  in  longitude  95°  14'  38"  west,  from  tbe  Obaer^ 
vatory  at  Greenwich;  thence,  according  to  existing  treaties,  due 
south  to  its  intersection  with  tbe  '19tU  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
along  that  parallel  to  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  being  nnderetood 
that  all  tbe  water  communications,  and  all  the  usual  portages  along 
the  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  tbe  Woods,  and  also 
Grand  Portage  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pigeon  Eiver, 
as  now  actually  used,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  tlie  use  of  the  citizei 
and  subjects  of  both  countries. 

Article  III. — In  order  to  promote  the  interests  and  encoi 
the  industry  of  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  countries  watered  by  the 
Eiver  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  whether  living  within  the  province 
of  New  Brunsn-ick,  or  the  state  of  Maine,  it  is  agreed,  that  where  by 
the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  the  Elver  St.  John  is  declared 
to  be  tbe  line  of  boundary,  the  navigation  of  the  said  rirer  shall 
be  free  and  open  to  both  parties,  ami  shall  in  no  way  be 
obstructed  by  either;  that  nil  the  produce  of  the  forest,  in  logs, 
lumber,  timber,  boards,  staves,  or  shingles,  or  of  agriculture, 
not  being  manufactured,  grown  on  any  of  those  parts  of  the  state  of 
Maine  watered  by  the  Hiver  St.  John  or  by  its  tributaries,  of  which 
fact  reasonable  evidence  shall,  if  required,  be  produced,  shall  have 
free  access  into  aud  through  the  said  river  and  its  said  tributaries, 
having  their  source  within  the  state  of  Maine,  to  and  from  the  sea- 
port at  the  mouth  of  the  said  Eiver  St.  John's,  and  to  and  round  tbe 
falls  of  the  said  river,  either  by  boats,  rafts,  or  other  conveyance  ; 
that  when  within  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  said  prodoi 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  tbe  said  provin< 
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Uiat  in  like  maimer  tlie  iuhabitanta  of  t!ie  territory  of  the  upper  St. 
John,  determitied  by  thia  treaty  to  belong  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
shall  have  free  accesB  to  and  tlirough  the  river  for  tlieir  produce,  iu 
those  parts  where  the  aoid  river  runs  wholly  through  the  state  of 
Maine :  provided  always  that  thia  agreement  shall  give  no  right  to 
either  party  to  interfere  with  any  iMsgulations  not  incousiatent  with 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  the  governments,  reepec Lively,  of 
New  Brunswick  or  of  Maine  may  make  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  said  river,  where  both  banks  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  same  party. 

Aeticle  IV. — All  grants  of  laud  heretofore  made  by  either  party 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  by  thia  treaty  falls  within  the 
dominions  of  the  otlier  party,  shall  be  held  valid,  ratified,  and  con- 
firmed to  the  persons  in  possession  under  sucli  grants,  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  territory  had  by  thia  treaty  fallen  within  tlie 
dominions  of  the  party  by  whom  such  grants  were  made ;  and  nil 
equitable  possessory  claims,  arising  from  a  possession  and  improve- 
ment of  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  by  the  person  actually  in  possession, 
or  by  those  under  whom  such  person  claims,  for  more  than  sir  years 
before  the  date  of  thia  treaty,  shiiU  in  like  manner  bo  deemed  valid, 
and  be  confirmed  and  quieted  by  a  release  to  the  person  entitled 
lereto,  of  the  title  to  such  tot  or  parcel  of  land,  so  described  as  best 

include  the  improvements  made  thereon  ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
ibe  two  contracting  parties  agree  to  deal  upon  the  most  liberal 
principles  of  equity  with  the  settlers  actually  dwelling  upon  the 
territory  falling  to  them  respectively,  which  has  heretofore  been  in 
dispute  between  them. 

Aeticle  V. — Whereas,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  respecting 
the  disputed  territory  on  the  North-eastern  Boundary,  BOine  moneya 
have  been  received  by  the  authorities  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  depre- 
dations on  the  forests  of  tlie  said  territory,  which  moneys  were  to  be 
carried  to  a  fund  called  tlia  "  Disputed  Territory  Fund,"  the  proceeds 
whereof  it  was  Kgreed  should  be  hereafter  paid  over  to  tlie  parties 
interested,  in  the  proportions  to  be  determined  by  a  final  settlement 
of  Boundaries ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  a  correct  account  of  all 
receipts  and  payments  on  the  said  fund  shall  bo  delivered  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  within  six  months  after  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  amount  due  thereon 
to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  any  bonds  or  securities 
•ppertaining  thereto,  shall  be  paid  and  delivered  over  to  the  govern- 
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meut  of  the  UaiLed  States;  and  the  govemmeut  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  receive  for  the  use  of,  and  psj  over  to  the  States  of 
Maine  and  MaasacbuBetts,  their  respectire  portions  of  said  fund- 
nod  furtiier,  to  pay  and  satisfy  suid  states,  respectively,  for  all  ciaims 
for  eipeuaes  iiituvred  by  them  in  protecting  the  said  heretofore 
disputed  territory,  and  making  a  survey  thereof  in  1S38 :  the 
governmeut  of  tiie  United  States  agreeiDg  with  the  states  of  Slaino 
and  Massuchusetts  to  pay  them  the  further  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  equal  meieties,  on  account  of  their  assent  to  the 
line  of  boundary  described  in  this  treaty,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
conditions  and  equivalents  received  therefor  from  the  government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Aeticle  VI. — It  IB  furthermore  understood  and  agreed,  that 
the  purpose  of  running  and  tracing  those  parts  of  the  line  bel 
the  source  of  the  St.  Croli  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  which 
require  to  be  run  and  ascertained,  and  for  marking  the  residue 
said  line  by  proper  monuments  on  the  land,  two  Gommissionera 
be  appointed,  one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one  by  the  Preaidi 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
Senate  thereof;  and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  meet  at  Ban] 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  or  aa  soon  there- 
after as  may  be,  and  shall  proceed  to  mark  the  line  above  described 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Itiver  St.  John,  and  shall 
trace  on  proper  maps  the  diridiug  line  along  said  river,  and  along  the 
Iliver  St.  Francis  to  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Pohenagamook ;  and 
from  the  outlet  of  the  said  lake  they  sliall  ascertain,  lii,  and  mark, 
by  proper  and  durable  monuments  on  the  land,  the  line  described 
the   first  article  of  this  treaty ;  and  the  attid  CommiaeionerB  si 
make  to  each    of  their    respective  governments  a  joint  report 
declaration,  under  their  hands  and    seals,  designating  such  line 
boundary,  and  shall  accompany  such  report  or  declaration  with  maps, 
certified  by  them  to  bo  true  maps  of  the  new  boundary. 

Akticle  VII. — It  ia  farther  agreed,  that  the  channels  in  the 
Eiver  St.  Lawrence  on  both  aides  of  the  Long  Sault  lalanda  and 
Barnbart  Island,  the  channela  in  the  Eiver  Detroit,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Island  Bois  Blanc,  and  between  that  island  and  both  tiie_ 
Canadian  and  American  shores,  and  alt  the  several  channela 
passageB  between  the  various  islands  lying  near  the  junction  ol 
Eiver  St.  Clair  with  the  lake  of  that  name,  shall  be  equal]* 
and  open  to  the  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of  both  parties. 
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Abticle  VIII. — The  parties  mutually  stipulate,  that  each  shall 
prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a 
sufficient  and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suit- 
able numbers  and  descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty 
guns,  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and 
obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade ;  the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other, 
but  the  two  governments  stipulating  nevertheless  to  give  such 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces,  as  shall 
enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and  co-operation, 
upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigences  may  arise,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  object  of  this  Article ;  copies  of  all  such  orders 
to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to  the  other  respectively. 

Abticle  IX. — Whereas,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  which  may  be 
made  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade,  the 
facilities  for  carrying  on  that  traffic,  and  avoiding  the  vigilance  of 
cruizers,  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  flags  and  other  means,  are  so 
great,  and  the  temptations  for  pursuing  it,  while  a  market  can  be 
found  for  slaves,  so  strong,  as  that  the  desired  result  may  be  long 
delayed,  unless  all  markets  be  shut  against  the  purchase  of  African 
negroes ; — the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree,  that  they  will  unite  iu 
all  becoming  representations  and  remonstrances  with  any  and  all 
powers  within  whose  dominions  such  markets  are  aUowed  to  exist  * 
and  that  they  will  urge  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty 
of  closing  such  markets  effectually,  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Abticle  X.— It  .is  agreed  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by  them  op  their 
ministers,  officers,  or  avthorities,  respectively  made,  deliver  up  to 
justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  op  arson,  or  robbery 
or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  papem,  e^mmiiUsd  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  eithep,  shaU  seek  an  asylum,  r,f  «hall  U  found  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  :--proirided  tliat  thin  shall  otAy  \m  iJ//iie 
upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  m,  wu'jmVtu%  Uf  iU  Jaws  t/f  ibo 
place  where  the  fugitire  or  f^nrmm  w,  ii^ry^^  nball  U  finmA,  w//uI/J 
justify  his  apprehension  %sA  iu^mwiUf^^  f,^  tr^l  if  lU  mtm  m 
offence  had  there  b«m  ^:mumtXUA  %  m4  Um  mtp^hn  iwtff^  miA 
otrher  magisfcnlcs  of  tW  i^o  %^^m*H^M  ni^i  hn^^  p,^^^  :„^i^ 
^'^ « nAhanij,  uy/u  ^/my'muK  pm^  ^,4^  ,,^^  ^,  \^^^^  ^ 
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that  he  may  be  brought  betbre  Buch  judges  or  other  magistral 
respectively,  to  the  eud  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heai 
and  considered;  and  if,  on  sucli  hcariog,  the  evidence  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  austoin  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examining 
judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  executiTO 
authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  such  fugitive. 
The  eipeiise  of  such  npprehenaion  and  delivery  shall  be  borne  and 
defrayed  by  tbe  party  who  mokes  the  requisition  and  receives  thft^ 
fugitive. 

AiiTiCLE  XI. — The  eighth  article  of  thia  treaty  shall  bo  in  foi 
for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratiGoations,  a 
nfterwarda,  until  oue  or  other  party  shall  signify  a  wish  to  term! 
it.  Tho  tenth  article  shall  continue  iu  force  until  one  or  the  other 
the  pnrtiea  shall  signify  its  wish  to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer. 

AttTiCLE  XII. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified,  and 
mutual  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in  Loudon  with; 
six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  I'lonipotcntiariea,  have  sigl 
this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  aiSsed  our  seals. 

Done  ill  duplicate  at  WashiugtoD,  the  ninth  day  of  August,  Ai 
Domini  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-tivo. 

AsHBCnTos,  DiNt.  ■Webbtbm. 

(L.S.)  (L.S.) 


THE   BOUNDARY   QUESTION  EEVISEDi 

DK.    franklin's    bed   LINE   SHOWN    TO    BE   THE    EIQUT   ON- 


The  particular  branch  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  to  which  t 
foilowiug  pages  have  reference,  is  the  North-Eastern  Boimda 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Koi-th  American  posM 
sions. 

Almost  everyone  has  heard  of  the  discovery  of  certain  maps  relati] 
to  that  subject,  only  made  known  to  the  public  eiucc  the  ratificat!) 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Preaideut  and  Senate  of  the  United  Stater  -^ 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.     The  existence  of  these  maps  b 
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BO  made  known  bj  the  publication  in  the  Globe  newspaper,  at 
Washington,  in  December,  1842,  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Eives, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  17th  of  August 
preceding,  and  of  other  senators,  during  the  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  circumstances  thus  brought  to  light  have  led  to  numerous 
comments  in  the  newspapers  of  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  publication  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  new  question  now  at  issue.  No  opinion  is  offered  as  to  whether 
the  maps  alluded  to  were  good  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British 
claim  ;  or  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  justified 
in  withholding  all  knowledge  of  those  in  their  exclusive  possession 
from  Lord  Ashburton  during  the  negotiations;  or  whether  Mr. 
Webster  was  justified  in  communicating  those  maps  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Maine  and  Massachusetts  Commissioners  under  a  solemn 
injunction  of  secresj,  and  in  arguing  against  the  claim  of  England, 
and  resisting  Lord  Ashburton's  first  proposal  for  a  line  of  boundary 
far  short  of  the  line  he  considered  England  to  be  entitled  to,  while 
the  department  over  which  Mr.  Webster  presided  possessed  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  English  claim,  which  Mr.  Eives  declared  to  the 
Senate  he  considered  '^  of  a  most  imposing  character."  The  object  of 
the  author  in  this  brief  inquiry  is  to  treat  the  subject  as  one  of 
history.  And  he  has  been  led  to  this  publication  from  the  recent 
promulgation  of  arguments,  which  not  only  impugn  the  intellect  and 
the  information  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  which  also  imply,  in 
contempt  of  all  former  reasoning  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
despite  of  the  several  maps  before  alluded  to,  the  belief  that  the  claim 
of  England  had  no  honest  or  equitable  foundation. 

Now,  the  author  of  the  following  observations  believes  firmly  that 
the  claim  of  Ghreat  Britain  to  the  line  of  boundary  so  long  contondod 
for  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  the  letter,  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  also  with  "  all  equity,  good  conscicnco, 
and  honour  ;'*•  and  that  consequently  the  red  line  irtmsd  on  the  nmp 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks,  and  confirmed  by  the  scvorol  rAhm*  timtm 
which  have  simultaneously  come  to  light,  In  the  right  otw,  Ih 
therefore,  offers  these  pages  to  the  public  to  n\um  what  hn  halkwn  to 
have  been  the  rightful  pretention*  of  England  on  ihn  t[imiinUf  nm\ 

"%  of  John  AdMum*H  UiU/r  io  LUmiAunui  iUnwmv  ihinUUti^f  nt 
•4  October -25, 17*4,  Ju  rifffrmm  i^/  iSm  thtit  umui  un  i)i«f  Hi, 
"  1783. 


the  mamier  ia  \vliii:U  the  argutueota  of  the  Aiuericau  Secrebaiy  o£'i 
State  and  of  tlie  Kfaiuc  Commisslouera,  during  the  negotiation  nith 
Lord  Aalihurton,  could  have  heen  replied  to. 

Every  word  of  the  teit  of  tlie  following  observations  was  written 
some  montha  before  Mr.  Sporks's  (lisoovery  was  ktiown  to  the  author, 
and  during  the  ncgotiatioua  at  Wnaliiogton.  A  lew  uotes  Bubae- 
queiitly  added  will  apeak  for  Ihemaelvea.  The  manuscript  was  never 
shown  to  any  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States  until  after  the  confirmatioa 
of  the  treaty  by  both  governmeuts.  For  although  the  writer  waa 
eouvinced  of  tho  justice  of  the  British  claim  he  felt  that  it  would  have 
heea  useless  to  diacusa  the  queation  on  mere  theoretic  grounds  of 
probability,  no  evidence  then  esiating  of  force  sufficient  to  eatiafy  tha 
immense  majority  of  the  American  people  that  they  were  miatsken  ia 
their  unanimous  belief  in  the  validity  of  their  own  pretensions. 
Therefore  It  waa,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  waa  most  anxious 
the  comproralae  of  a  diapute,  which  there  aeemed  so  little  chance 
otherwise  terminating  without  a  national  quarrel  and  a  w 

The  author  rejoiced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Waabingti 
He  thought  the  terms  of  settlement  good,  under  the  circumstancea  of 
the  case ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  boundary  was  thenceforward  for 
ever  settled.  The  materials  of  this  publication  are  selected  from  a 
great  mass  of  notes  on  tho  subject,  accumulated  during  three  years 
tolerably  constant  attention  to  it.  They  would  never  have  been 
printed  but  for  the  revival  of  the  question  by  the  recent  discoveries. 
They  are  oll'ered  to  the  public  not  for  the  provocation  of  argument, 
but  to  show  an  old  truth  in  somewhat  of  a  new  aspect,  and  by  a 
aeries  of  easy  probabilities,  leading  to  the  conviction  that  Franklin's 
red  line  wan  the  right  one,  They  do  not  pretend  to  embrace  the 
many  incidental  questions  which  have  arisen  from  the  main  ones. 
But  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  found  to  condense  and  simplify  the 
principal  arguments;  and  reference  will  be  frequently  made  to  oti 
sources,  for  tho  iulbrmatlon  of  those  who  might  like  to  consi 
them, 

From  a  minute  examinatioQ  into  the  merits  of  the  boundary 
question,  I  am  convinced  that  It  admits  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
opinions,  on  conscientious  grounda.     Beason  and  illustration  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  either  aide  with  a  hewUderlug  plauaibilil 
But  I  hold  that  no  power  of  sophistry  could  so  Ihr  pervert  a  seri 
of  poaitive  truths,  as  to  throw  them  into  a  chaos  of  doubt  in 
minds   of  candid  and  disinterested  iu(]uil'ers,  if  there  was  not 
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inherent  obscurity  in  the  questions  at  issue.  This  goes  far  to  absolve 
the  persons  who  have  been  officially  coucerned  in  this  matter  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  from  much  of  the  odium  which  deservedly 
attaches  to  quibbling  statesmen  or  pettifogging  negotiators. 

A  question  like  this  should  be  examined  broadly,  and  fairly 
discussed.  It  is  too  important  to  admit  of  any  narrow  issue.  The 
boundary  between  two  nations  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
retail  dealing.  Yet  many  of  the  publications  to  which  this  question 
has  given  rise,  abound  in  all  the  littleness  of  special  pleading.  This 
has  necessarily  involved  many  of  the  points  in  contradiotiona  and 
inconsistency.  Few  writers  on  either  side  have  admitted  the 
reasonings  of  their  opponents:  and  some,  on  both  sides,  have  in 
fact  more  than  once  felt  themselves  forced  to  prove  too  miuoh.  The 
Americans  have  all  laboured  to  establish  that  the  north-eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  ITnited  States,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  is 
identical  with  that  which  was  traced  by  the  Boyal  Proclamation  of 
1763,  and  confirmed  by  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774,  establishing  the 
boundaries  between  the  then  British  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia;  and  that  the  line  they  now  insist  on  is  ideutied) 
with  it. 

British  writers  have  differed  among  each  other  on  this  point }  some 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  line  of  the  Proolamation  of  1703  is 
not  only  different  from  that  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  but  that  the  line 
now  claimed  by  the  United  States  is  different  from  both  of  them, 
Others  pretend  that  the  line  of  1763,  and  that  of  1788,  are  exactly 
the  same,  and  that  the  line  now  claimed  by  England  is  Identical 
with  it. 

Various  contradictions  have  arisen  from  luch  conflicting  opinions  i 
but  they  do  not  affect  the  truths  of  the  question. 

I  consider  it  necessary,  in  attempting  to  argue  the  various  points 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  place  one's  self  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
position  of  the  framers  of  that  treaty,  reasoning  as  they  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  reasoned,  on  such  documents  as  were  known  to  them, 
and  with  such  views  as  to  the  physical  features  of  the  oountry  »s 
they  must  be  believed  to  have  entertained.  Later  reiearohes  and 
after  discoveries  ought  not,  I  think,  to  affect  the  main  question,  vi»  i 
What  were  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  treaty  ?  *    And  data 

*  See  pazagnph  2,  p.  14,  of  the  Statement  on  the  part  of  the  United  Btate* 
submitted  to  the  Kiog  of  the  Netherlandf,  dated  Waiblngtoo,  June  Ut,  18S9. 
And  if  higher  authority  be  required,  the  following  extract  from  Vattel  can  fiirnisU 
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whicb  were  unknown  to  tliera,  though  tiiey  may  corroborate,  ougWI 
not  to  be  Buffered  to  shake  our  conTictiona,  reaaonably  formed,  i 
to  what  the  framera  of  the  treaty  kuew,  and  what  they  meant  I 
orpreBH.* 

We  can  only  reach  their  intentions,  to  a  certaia  extent  by  < 
jecture.     But  this  must  not  be  objected  to  as  a  mere  flight  of  fai 
Imagination,  founded  on  probabilities,  ia  reasoning.     It  is,  moreove 
reasoning  of  the  highest  order.     For  by  its  ingenuity,  in  ti 
auaingies  and  penetrating  laotives,  it  becomea  far  superior  ti 
process  wliich  is  confined  to  the  clasaificntioii  of  facta,  or  the  a: 
ment   of  things   evident,  and  relative    to   which   there    can  I 
doubt. 

I  will  now  briefly  state  the  nmin  points  of  tlie  coutroversy: 

The  Eoynl  Proclamation,  before  alluded  to,  was  issued  on  the  7ttl 
of  October,  1763,  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  all  the  possessions  claimed 
by  France  in  that  portion  of  North  America  haying  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  coontriea  of._ 
the  month  of  February  preceding. 

The  object    of  this    proclamation  was  the  establishment  of  tb| 
colony,  province,  or  government  of  Quebec,  iocludiog  the  c 
subsequently  called   Loner    Canada;   and    the   boundaries  of  I 
government  wore,  by  said  proclamation,  fised  aa  follows  :~ 

"  Bounded  on  the  Labrador  coast  by  the  river  St.  John  ;  t  and  frm 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river,  through  the  Lnl 


it ; — "  SlnoQ  tlia  solo  objeat  of  a  lawful  interpretation  of  a  dead  ought  tc 
diBCOverf  of  tbe  thoughU  of  the  nutborH  of  tbnt  deed,  nlienever  we  meet  with 
any  obscurity  in  it,  we  ard  to  coneider  what  probnbly  were  the  ijeas  of  those  wlio 
drew  up  the  dead,  nnd  to  interpret  it  accardingly." 

*  To  prove  the  great  difficulty  of  undcretaadiog  the  intentioaa  of  the  firamwB 
of  treatiM,  from  the  dry  wording  of  the  treatiea  themaelres,  no  hare  aoiy  to 
refer  to  tbo  dlBlareDce  now  oiiititig  betweou  the  govoramQutB  of  the  Uoited  States 
and  Great  firitoia,  as  to  Art.  Vlll.  of  the  Treaty  of  WoBhiugtan,  executed  n  f«w 
moQtha  back — (flth  .August,  1812].  Arguments  ore  put  forth  by  the  President,  to 
prove  that  England  intended  to  abandon  bor  vicwa  of  the  right  of  vimtalioii, 
becauBo  no  meation  is  tnode  of  it  in  the  above-named  si-tide.  But  when  the 
Britlah  ufgotintora  assumed  that  the  intention  of  England  in  the  treaty  of  IISS 
vnxa  to  maintain  the  conoectlon  between  their  provincQB,  to  securo  the  ' 
course  of  the  rivar  St.  John  in  these  provinces,  Ic,  they  were  invBtiabl;  m 
the  argument,  that  we  must  look  to  the  letter  of  the  trenty,  in  which  thsj 
objeeta  have  no  mention.    See  etntement  on  the  part  of  the  UDited  SlAtaa,  p.  3! 

t  Not  the  river  of  the  aame  name  whioh  fall*  into  the  Bay  of  Puudy.  bu^ 
Btreara  which  faUa  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  St,  Latrrcnae, 
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St.  John  to  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  Nipissing,  from  whence  the 
said  line,  crossing  the  ri?er  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ghamplain,  in 
fortj-five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  highlands 
which  divides  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  river 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and  also  along  the 
north  coast  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  to  Cape  Eosiers ;  and  from  thence,  crossing  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti, 
terminates  at  the  aforesaid  river  St.  John." 

The  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Quebec  were  enlarged  in 
another  quarter  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  14  George  II L  chap. 
83  (1774),  commonly  called  the  Quebec  Act.  But  those  adjacent  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts,  were,  by  that  Act,  defined  in  words 
nearly  similar  to  those  used  in  the  proclamation  of  17G3. 

By  Article  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  His  Britannic  Majesty 
acknowledged  the  thirteen  United  States  therein  mentioned,  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  ;  and  relinquished  all  claims 
to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and 
every  part  thereof. 

Massachusetts  Bay  was  one  of  those  States.  A  very  important 
question,  therefore,  in  the  true  understanding  of  the  Boundary 
question,  is,  what  were,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  which  ended 
in  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  acknowledged  and  admitted  territorial 
rights  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  P 

Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  declared  that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their 
boundaries,  viz  :  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz :  that 
angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  to  the  highlands ;  along  the  said  highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
irom  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north-western- 
most head  of  Connecticut  river ;      *  *  ♦  ♦        # 

"East,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
St.  Croix  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Eundy  to  its  source ;  and 
from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence :  comprehending  all  islands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and 
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Ijing  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where 
aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  I 
Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  toiicli  the  Hay  of  Fundy  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean  ;    eseept  auch  islands  as  now  are,   or  heretofore 
have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

The  above  estracta  frum  Article  1 1,  of  the  treaty  of  17S3  contain 
the  germ  of  the  long  dispute  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  No  less  than  five  poiats  therein  mentioned  led  to  directi 
opposite  opinions  between  the  two  govornmenta,  vi^  ; 

Ist.  The  North- West  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

2nd.  The  true  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river. 

3rd.  The  Highlands. 

4ih.  The  nortii-weBtemmoat  head  of  Connecticut  rive 

5th.  The  distinction  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay 
Fundy. 

Tiie  United  States  have  contended  that  the  N.-W.  angle  of  Noi 
Scotia  of  the  treaty  of  1783  is  to  be  found  at  a  spot  145  miles  aoi 
of  the  BDurce  of  the  river  St.  Croix  ;  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  rivi 
St.  John,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  of  the  riri 
Hestigouche,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

One  American  writer  •  on  the  subject,  however,  contends  that  the 
Eestigouche  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  included  among  those 
rivers  which  empty  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  consequently 
the  due  north  lino  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  should  instead  of 
intersecting  the  Eestigouche,  stop  at  a  point  terraiuating  on  the 
Highlands  south  of  it,  and  full  fifty  miles  south  of  the  point  to  which 
it  has  been  run  by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

These  opposing  opinions  would  pretty  clearly  indicate  that 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotin  was  not  a  positive  and 
authenticated  geographical  position  even  after  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1783.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  previous  to  the  date  of 
that  document  the  north-weat  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  might  have  been 
sought  for  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  colony  of  JUIasaachuaetts  Bay, 
according  to  its  charter  dated  1691,  and  at  the  source  of  the  river 
St.  John  according  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
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■  This  irriter  ie  Mr.  NutUau  HuIq,  oho  of  tliosa  ntio  amiiled  Fruiklln'a 
"  lilunder,"  and  ths  article  in  which  lie  tUuj  gives  hia  opmian  as  to  the  tma 
nitiution  of  the  nortli-weat  angla  of  Nnvn  Scutin  la  to  be  foiiud  in  tbe  Americoa! 
Almaa&c  for  1810. 
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United  States  in  tkv  la  %  is^ixnxBSiitL  ise  a  ikkj  :^  -ps^ix  visft 
Great  Britain  in  ITTl^. 

England  Iuol  aerm»vvp.  iZ  s^tma  nrt'T  ia  "mi  z^s^ls  izt*  ^:f=i  LfS;^ 
nated  in  tlie  trsaKr  oif  ir^  a»  one  ziirnir-v^cc  ETrr^  icT  X  :«:&  Ssrc^ 
(but  which  ia.  oxreiaij  ginhr-rr,  lalj  liit  2i:r:i-«wi  az^pe  v-f  iba 
United  Scatei),  if  to  ae  Ira^f.  irii»r*  tii»  i^it  zkmi  In*  frrcx  ia» 
riTer  St.  Croix  itv£]ks»  soe-  ri£i!>&  ^  EEizxlsnis  -njsiL  are  t&>  t«  jjrziri 
upwarda  of  ooe  bi3&*ii  nfjes  i&j3SL  uf  liLiiae  W^jtiti**!  ai  ifie  ^r^e 
hoondarr  br  tzae  UsEaeii  scafiss. 

Amidst  this  dateiiiai  ts€  aneRiccL  21  vaa  aZ  £sXiS  cieae-  ibas  ibe 
main  object  ns  to  aaeer!&c=.  -viae  -ns  i^  I==je-  d  Hiz^l^da  Tafargt 
bj  the  firamen  otf  lae  iz»acj  :<f  ir«3.  sd  as  'abu  pirt5c^:^Iar 
portion  of  tfaeoi  a  sat  isMwz.  i.jt  zcrsi  ^p:xs.  "ssit  nrer  Ss.  Cpgex 
would  strike. 

In  order  t4>  afrywpTffri  iz5f  :cf*a::s  ii  was  a?7*i>i  bj  iske  traasr  of 
amitjy  eommerce,  a=id  zajipsarx,  'A  IT^L  eya^MZclj  ctkLed  Jaj's 
treatj,  that  CoaiaisBKiQas  xik'xLi  be  acprcsiad  br  eaea  r:ask<i  10 
ascertain  wiat  was  t£«  nw  oesLZ^^attc  i:a  ise  2d  an5c2e  of  t^treair 
of  1783.  Two  CoeuDfiHogoen  wen:  Metarctzz:r  ziazned :  and  on  their 
disagreeing  an  nzupire  was  fsunezL  wbo  reeGraaesiided  a  eoxnprjizdse, 
and  in  eonseqaenee  tSie  mast  ivx^xm  aoizroe  of  the  rirer  wss  fixed 
on  as  the  staniaz  poiiki  wbeooe  to  tcaee  the  dne  north  line  to  the 
Highlands. 

From  this  oMMt  errgaeoaSy  tb.'vagh  well  meant  dedskm,  all  the 
sabsequent  emhaii  isi  in  iilii  arose. 

Had  the  doe  nurth  line  been  tnced  frKm  the  westernmost  of  the 
Sooodiac  lakes,  in  aoeordaooe  with  the  original  gruit  of  Nora  Sootia 
to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  1621,  and  which  had  erer  been 
considered  and  followed  as  the  real  tide  deed  for  ascertaining  the 
boundaries  of  the  prorinoe,  the  line  most  hare  struck  "the 
Highlands,''  as  no  doubt  the  framers  of  the  treatj  of  17  S3  meant  it 
to  doy  at  a  point  about  twentr  miles  distant,  which  would  hare  left  no 
room  for  further  contest.  But  br  starting  from  the  northern  source 
of  the  St.  Croix,  the  line,  running  considerably  to  the  eastward, 
passed  dear  of  the  Highlands,  and  onlj  came  close  to  a  detached 
eleration  called  "  3Iars  Hill,"  which  was  but  an  isolated  point 
geologicallj  connected  with  the  main  chain  of  Highlands,  but  not 
forming  a  risible  portion  of  it. 

At  this  point  the  British  Commissioners  for  running  the  due  north 
line  claimed  that  it  should  stop,  and  that  the  range  of  Highlanda 
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westward  to  the  bead    of    Connecticut  river  formed  the  i 
boundary  line  of  the  treaty. 

The  Americaa  commidsionera  ioBisted  that  no  actual  ridge  i 
Highlands  having  been  struck  by  the  due  north  line  it  should  atill  r 
on,  intersecting  the  river  St.  John,  tmd  never  stopping  till  it  reachH 
the  Highlands  beyond  the  source  of  the  river  Eestigouche, 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  an  before  mentioned. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  conciliate  these  two  conflicting  claims, 
the  two  governments  agreed,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  December  24,  ]  814,  to  provide  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  by  the  nomination  of  two  Commissioners  to  sscertain  and 
determine  the  disputed  points  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  Com- 
missioners differing,  a  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  was  to 
take  place. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  said  article 
could  not  agree  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1827,  the  two  powers 
signed  a  convention  making  provision  for  a  reference,  and  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen,  and  he  accepted  the  ofQce  of  arbiter. 

The  statements  and  counter-statements  on  either  side,  laid  before 
the  royal  arbiter,  were  drawn  up  with  consummate  skill  and 
ingenuity.  These  documents  with  tlieir  appendices  and  the  award 
of  the  arbiter,  printed  but  not  puhUshed,  form  a  folio  volume  of 
about  600  pages.  The  diplomatic  correspondence,  reports  of  Commia- 
sioners,  and  various  detached  publications  oificial  or  professional, 
pamphlets,  articles  in  reviews  and  newspapers,  would  almost  form  a 
library.  To  attempt  an  abridgment  of  the  whole,  preserving  anything 
like  the  spirit  of  the  several  arguments,  would  be  altogetlier  futile.  , 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  delivered  his  award  on  the  10th  4, 
January,  1831,  at  the  Hague  in  Holland,  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  t 
British  ambassador,  and  Mr.  Preble  the  American  minister.     The 
British    minister    accepted    the    award.      The    American    minister 
protested  against  it  (January  12,  1831),  on  the  ground  that  the 
arbiter  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  recommending  a  compromise,  1 
duty  being  confined  to  the  fact  of  choosing  one  or  the  other  of  t 
adverse  claims." 

Several  years  passed  over  in  vain  attempts  at  a  settlement  1 

•  Tile  Butlior  of  these  obaeryations  liappening  to  ba  at  the  Hague 
snd  enjoying  the  oonfidenee  of  both  tlia  British  ambasaador  und  tbe  AmeriMO 
miniHtep,  was  tliuB  early  initiated  into  Iho  respective  merita  of  the  Bounc 
Queetiai). 
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negotiation.  Sew  CoamiantHias  of  warw^  and  ^Lptofsdon  were 
appointed;  new  repucto  nuie:  new  Tiewi  broods  forward;  bat 
nothing  definitiTe  waa  done  till  die  apoocicmeiLS  oc  Lord  Askbortoa 
by  the  Queen  of  Cheat  Britain,  on  a  soedai  in£«oa  to  tiie  United 
States,  to  settle  tiiis  and  other  poma  of  di&mee  between  the 
countries.  His  lordship  armed  at  Wsahingtoa  in  April,  1S42.  Four 
Comniissionen  firam  the  rtateof  3facae  and  three  from  Mtawiifhnaetta 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  negodadon  on  die  11th  of  Jane  following ; 
and  the  negotiadofta  were  aLnosc  xmaiediatelj  afGowards  began 
between  Ltvd  A^iburioii  and  Mr.  Webster,  United  States  Secretarj 
of  State,  and  through  hiss  with  ^e  se^sn  GxnmiadDners. 

In  the  correspondence  which  ensned  some  of  the  old  groonds  of 
argument,  in  connection  with  die  treatr  of  17S3,  were  entoed  on ; 
and  four  psrdcolar  sob^cta  were  discossed  at  tome  length,  riz. : 

Ist.  Is  the  Bestigooehe  an  Atlandc  riTer  ? 

2ad.  What  was  meant  br  the  American  Congreas  in  1779,  when 
they  instmcted  their  Coaunissionefa  to  propose  the  rirer  St.  John, 
from  its  sooree  to  its  month,  as  the  eastern  boandarr  between  the 
United  Ststes  and  Nofa  Scoda  ? 

drd.  Were  the  words  "^The  Sea,''  as  nsed  in  the  Prodamation  of 
1763,  and  the  words  ''The  Atkntic  Ocean,"  as  used  in  the  second 
article  of  the  treat j  of  1783,  identical  with  each  other  ? 

4th.  Was  it  intended  bj  the  treatj  of  1783,  that  the  riter  St. 
John  should  be  included,  in  its  entire  coarse,  within  the  Britiah 
possessions? 

The  consideration  of  these  four  points  embraces  the  entire  merits 
of  the  question  so  long  in  dispute,  riz^  What  were  the  intentions  of 
the  framersof  the  treatj  of  1783  ?  and  I  now  proceed  to  notice  them 
seriatim. 

I  pass  orer  the  manifest  geographical  errors  in  the  treatj,  par> 

ticularlj  in  its  second  article,  which  defined  the  boundaries.    But  1 

am  satisfied  that  its  framers  beliered  (in  common  with  their  contem* 

poraries  and  the  generation  preceding  them)  that  the  countrj  between 

the  ri?er  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ocean,  which  thej  were  then  about  to 

portion  out,  was  essentiallj  a  hill j,  or  highland,  countrj,  and  that  there 

was  running  through  it,  from  the  head  of  Connecticut  rirer,  for  an 

extent  of  serentj  or  eightj  miles  up  to  the  fortj-sixth  degree  of  north 

latitude,  a  line  of  HigblaDds,  which  at  that  point  branched  off  into 

two  distinct  ranges,  one  running  to  the  northward,  parallel  to  the 

course  of  the  rirer  ft  '         *use,  and  the  other  condderablj  south 
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of  it,  rumung  to  tLe  nortli-eaat,  and  tending  towards  the  bay 
Chaleitr,* 

The  firet  of  these  ranges,  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  Conneclici 
river  to  its  termination  near  the  bay  of  Chaleiira,  may  be  fairly  ■ 
bidered,  in  geaeral  terms,  to  separate  bbe  rivere  emptying  into 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  including  tl 
Bestigouche,  and  all  rivers  south  of  it. 

The  eecoud,  or  southern  line  of  Highlands,  from  the  heads  of 
Connecticut  river  to  the  heads  of  the  St.  Croix,  absolutely  separatea 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  vii.,  Connecticut  river,  the  Androscoggins,  Kennel 
and  Penobscot. 

The  application  to   any   ridge   of  highlands  of  the   descriptit 
"  dividing,  or  separating  rivers,"  did  not  require  that  such  ridge 
should  so  divide  rivers  in  ever^  part  of  its  course.     It  is  sufficient  if 
rivers  flow  from  one  side  of  the  ridge  all  through  its  course,  and  from 
both  sides  of  the  ridge  in  parts  of  its  course. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  well  underatood  ridge  of  Highlands 
should  be  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  from  one  end  of  its  course 
to  the  other.     Ocoaaional  breaks  iu  the  general  line  of  elevation 
and  in  fact  do  always  exist  without  depriving  the  line  of  its  charai 
of  a  Highland  ridge. 

Both  tho  ridgea  of  the  disputed  territory  viewed  in  this  aapt 
amply  bear  out  tiie  description  of  "  highlaads  dividing  rivers." 

I  believe  that  the  first  or  northern  branch  of  highlaads  formed  the 
"Highlands"  designated  by  the  Proclamation  oflTGS;  and  that  the 
second  or  southern  branch  formed  the  "  Highlauda  "  meant  by 
treaty  of  1783.t 
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*  See  Qovarnor  Pownall's  "  Topographical  Deecriplioa  of  the  Mlijdia  Britiafa 
Amerioan  colooiea,"  published  id  17TS,  in  which  be  expreesl;  apeciGea  two 
ridgea.  "  All  the  rivers  which  have  their  soureea  omidst  tho  nirlhera  ridyt  of 
this  great  range,  fail  into  Canada,  or  St.  Lawrence  river,  as  the  St.  Frauds ;  Chau- 
di^re,  and  many  others,  all  which  have  thoir  aonroea  amidit  the  inUhtm  riilgt*, 
fiJl  into  the  Bnj  of  Fund;,  or  into  tlie  main  ocean." 

This  extract  contains  absolute  evidence  m  to  tlie  tvro  ridgea  ol  highlands,  aod 
aa  to  the  distiuetion  betweeo  the  Baj  of  Fundj  and  the  Atlantic  Oceui. 

-h  To  enter  full;  into  the  reasoning  which  baa  confirmed  me  in  tlieee  o] 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  mjaelf.     It  ia  an] 
to  aay,  that  the  arguments  of  American  writers  as  to  Ibe  Bnt  point,  i 
Kngliih  writers  as  tu  the  second,  along  with  mj  own  cloae  eiamination  of  tl 
vncioviB  questions  at  iasue,  have  led  me  to  theie  concluaious. 


I  think  tiiBt  1^  zivBS  afinoBC  7x>  in  iiue  PrDciaiinctanc  of  17ffi.  and 
in  the  tiestr  of  17SS.  se  -enuiLvJnr^  isao  iiie  Bt.  Jjbbktbdb^  wbtb  t^ 
St.  Ftsdcs  xnd  1^  Cbaudifsn' :  bm  ima  liit  sm&L  ssanms  to  the 
norlhmard  of  i^  lasasr  wese  not  cansidsiec  be  caminr  nndsr  the 
denomntiSiioxi  iif  ^  JLivtaiE.'' 

I  tiiink  1^  iFDrcb  **  i^  Se&  '"  wsi^  laeo  iii  t3i£>  Proeiaxmctiim  to 
sho  V  that  t^  '*'  Spj}fl;nQE  ^*  -aierKm  mentianBd  hue  TesSerentse  ivensrallj 
toaU  therrivcs  of  I^twaSeoik  amc  ^«ir  'Eoi^axkC  :  Die  that  i^ -wards 
'^  the  Sea'^  wtrt  nus  mfiBm  to  i^^)lT  laiat  laif  mmihficii  partaon  of 
those  higidaDd&.  i^zat  je  tc>  aBr,  ^tol  thf-  f Dsn^-Kxsih  d^inse  of  latitude 
upwards.  £iidfid  ^-die  those  jj^^ea^  mm  liieir  Bcnzreea  ot:her  '^  IKivcirB  ** 
emptjintg  m^  iht  Bl.  XaswieBoe,  thf*  fimall  itLpamg  iii  l^iat  parti0n  cxf 
the  line  fif  Vi^lgniU  heins  toD  TTw^gTirFiyMTrr  xo  he  den^Tuted  ai 
rwert,  in  liie  hrand  seogxiudiifi&l  aeiae  of  the  term. 

In  biieflj  f*T*^*Ttg  hit  vwh  xjpimaam,  I  qd  ikcft  atbempt  to  eiphdn  or 
refhte  tiie  raiioua  eosoziadicxiaitf  aiid  txa&cang  cgmdonB  of  cithen 
who  hare  exaauned  i^  m^jtCL  wrincD  tm  it  with  so  sffidi  imksnt^ 
and  giren  efidenoe  of  sue^  xmiiiise  reaear^ 

Hj  oonricticia  k  that  the  ^mie  dem^natc^d  hj  the  Proeiamatioii  of 
]  763,  ie  nearh-  identkaJ  with  that  etaamctd  hj  t^  Uidiad  States,  and 
that  the  line  meazit  hr  the  treatr  of  17^  is  xtearlj  identical  witli 
that  daimed  hr  Great  Bntain. 

That  a  ^Xzw  BarrnAXT^  wai  meattt  hf  liie  treaty  of  17S3,  ia^ 
I  tiiink,  cieaz^  demoiiBtirahle,  for  ti>e  ioBowing  reasons : — 

Ist.  Because  the  aoizdsker,  Hr.  Townseod,  poBtirelj  asserted  in 
the  dehatea  in  t^  British  PariiaiDeiit  (Fehroazr  17th,  17S3),  that 
**  a  new  Hne  of  boimdarT  was  intended  br  the  treaty.'^  And  Lord 
Iforth  also  stated  titat  a  new  boimdarf  was  granted. 

2d.  Beeasse  the  rtnM^knm  in  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
from  the  language  of  the  Prodamation  of  1763,  are  obTioosly  designed 
to  show  that  a  new  boundsfy  was  intended. 

3d.  Because,  had  not  a  new  boundary  line  been  intended,  the 
descr^tion  in  the  trta±j  would  assuredly  have  followed,  word  for 
word,  that  of  the  Prodamation  of  1763  and  of  the  commissions  to 
the  Tarioas  goTernors  of  Nora  Scotia. 

4th.  Because  the  damtttic  line  of  bonndaiy,  so  to  call  it,  between 
the  British  Provinces  designated  by  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  would 
have  been  utterly  and  manifestly  unfit  for  a  boundary  line  between 
two  independent  nations,  cutting  off  the  communications  between 
two  of  the  provinces  (Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia)  which  remained 
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faithrul  to  the  motLer  country,  and  giving  territory  between  thoi 
two  to  a  tiiird  province  (Mflssncbuaetta  Bay),  which  had  aucceBsfully" 
revolted  and  shaken  off  its  allegiance. 

5th.  Because  all  the  negotiations  and  projects  for  peace,  from  1779 
to  1782,*  indisputably  prove  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
never  imagined  the  pOBaibility  of  England  conceding,  aa  a  boundaiy 
between  ber  provinces  and  those  which  had  successfully  revolted,  the 
entire  line  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
ample  documentary  evidence  notoriously  exists,  to  show  that  the 
Congress  itself  was  the  proposer  of  other  lines  of  boundary,  and  that 
it  never  attempted  to  propose  an  adhereuce  to  the  provincial  line 
designated  in  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  the  Quebec  Act  iu  1774,  and 
in  the  commissions  to  the  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia. 

6th.  That  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  17S3,  which  defines 
the  boundaries,  allhough  it  contains  several  geographical  errors,  is 
_"-*  most  specific  in  describing  the  highlands  which  were  to  form  one 
portion  of  the  "  new  boundary,"  and  in  laying  down  what  the  framers 
of  the  treaty  meant,  as  the  point  which  was  then  to  form  the 
east  angle  of  the  United  States,  erroneously  called  in  that  article,  the  t 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  :  and 

7th.  That  the  words  of  that  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  178SkI 
can  leave  little,  if  any,  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  candid  and  careful 
inquirer  that  the  southern  ridge  of  highlands  was  the  line  meant  m 
that  with  which  the  intersection  of  the  due  north  line  from  the  st 
of  the  St.  Croii  was  to  form  the  angle  from  which  the  boundary  WB^a 
to  he  traced  westward  to  the  head  of  Connecticut  river. 

I  will  now  revert  to  the  four  brniiches  of  the  subject  particularlj 
discussed  in  the  written  communications  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  the  Maine  Commissioners,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Webster. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  taken  on  its  own  merits, 
and  to  refute  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  Eeatigouche 
is  an  Atlantic  river,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  article  u 
American  Almanac,  for  1840,  communicated  by  Mr.  Nathan  Hal 
and  already  alluded  to. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  pretension  that  the  United  States'  Congress,  iM 
the  instriictioDS  to  their  Commissioners,  in  1779,  to  propose  the  ri 
St.  Johu  aa  the  boundary,  meaQt  to  indicate  the  river  Madawasko,  m 

*  See  the  iDatruetioas  from  Congrssa  to  tha  Comroinioners,  dutad  1 1th  Aug 
mS.—S«cnlJ9tirnati,volil,  p.  225,  and  ISth  June,  ITSl.    Ibid.,  p.  ii6. 
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tbe  nordmn  iBmch  ef  Ite  Bt.  Jolm,*  I  mnBt  obsBrve  ihst  tbis  ii 
not,  as  it  appcas^  to  liord  Afibliiirtoai,  ^  a  new  dkeoverj,*^  of  1^ 
Maine  CoBi3niflmoiifir&.^  The  notioii  wae  put  forward  in  an  artick  in 
the  Xordi  AjDcnean  £eww,  for  April,  1^>41 ;  but  this  pretennon 
was  originallj  started  at  pa^^e  twenty-eight  of  the  ^  liefinitrre  State- 
ment,*" on  the  part  of  tiie  United  Btstea,  laid  before  the  Xing  of  the 
Neth«ia2ids. 

Now,  DO    mi^  I  beheve,   calk  tbe    rtrer   MadswaidLa  hj  asj 
but  its  preseot  name,  as  a  tribntary^  not  a  branch,  of  the  St.  John. 
On  Mitdidl^s  map,  1^  course  of  1^  St.  John  from  ihe  westward  is 
dearlj,  tkong^  not  sfiouratdr,  traced  and  named.    This  sssumed 
noitiias  bcsndi  has  no  name  at  all  affixed  to  it  on  Mitehi^^s  map ; 
bat  in  <^  United  States'  Omcial  Map  (bj  Dashid)  of  ihe  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  adjaoent  BntiBh  prorinoes,  this  river  u  called  ths 
Matawadca;  and  refendng  to  1^  ^Befinitrre   Statement^  of  ths 
American  CommiaBianen  (MesBrs.  Gr&Dntin  and  Wm.  V.  Preble)  we 
find  at  {^  8S,  ^  liot  ^the  various  upper  branches  of  the  river 
St.  John  hsve  no  other  distinetire  narDfw  but  those  ^  West,  North- 
west,  Sooi^-west  bnmch,  ix^  while  one  of  them  i«  c?&duidrel  j  distlo- 
gui^ied  }sj  the  same  of  South  or  M»ine  &*anc'h.''     Now  as  these 
designaticms  hare  no  possible  rei^ex^enoe  to  the  Madawaska,  Mr«  Preble 
appears  tims  to  have  in  some  measure  refuted  bj  autidpstion  the 
present  pretenmon  tiist  tiie  Madawaska  was  considered  a  branch  of 
the  St.  John.    But  a  still  stronger  endence  exists  on  this  subject* 
On  the  Idtk  of  Jansaij,  176$,  a  petition  was  addressed  to  tbe 
Gorernor  of  the  pronnee  of  Quebee,  on  1^  part  (A  the  tribe  of 
Maradtte  Indians,  representing  that  thej  were  encroached  upon  by 
the  Canadian  inhabitants  hunting  bearer  on  their  lands—"  which 
tract  begins  at  i^  Grreat  Y^i^M  of  St.  John's,  and  runs  as  far  as 
Femisquata,  induding  the  Wolf  rirer  (or  Eivtere  du  Loup)  and  tbe 
rvoer  Maimomtka^  which  rirers  di$ekarge  t}vein$elte$  into  the  Hrer 
St.  John."*     See  the  Qae6ec;  QazeUe,  Jan.  24,  1705. 

But  in  another  point  of  riew  this  pretension  of  the  Maine  Corntfiis' 
sioners  is  untenable.  The  proposition  of  Congress  to  make  the 
St.  John  the  boundary  was  f^r  the  purpose  of  giving  a  boundar/ 
between  the  British  provinces  and  tbe  United  States,  fiwre  iadtrfa^ 
tary  to  England  than  ihe  old  domestic  boundary  of  tbe  Proclamation 

•  See  the  letter  from  the  Maine  Commiwionen  to  Mr.  Webster,  June  99 
18 

t  See  Lord  Ashburton's  letter  to  Mr.  Webiter,  July  11,  1842. 
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of  1763,  and  one  more  fitting  to  fulfil  tb0>great  object  of  securing 
unobstructed  communication  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada 
Now  a  line  from  tbo  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  (supposing 
that  source  to  hnTO  been  at  the  Lake  Medousa  of  Mitchell's  map), 
would  obviously  have  been  a  worse  boundary  for  the  British  posseii* 
siotis  than  the  line  due  north  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands 
near  the  St.  LawTeuce.  It  would  have  given  nothing  towards  the 
north  of  the  least  consequence  to  England,  while  towards  the  soutb 
it  would  have  given  all  the  territory  between  the  St.  John  and 
St.  Croix  to  the  United  States.  But  the  river  St.  John  in  its  enti 
extent  (admitting  its  source  to  be  aa  laid  down  in  Mitchell' 
far  to  the  westward  of  the  Madawaska  and  Lake  Medousa)  would 
certainly  have  been  abetter  boundary  for  Eagland  than  the  domestic 
boundary  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  because  it  would 
considerable  extent  of  country  between  the  bighlands  therein  mei 
and  the  river  St.  John,  in  the  entire  of  its  upper  course. 

There  can  be  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  what  Congreaa  meant.' 
They  meant  to  propose  the  St.  John  of  MUchelVs  map,  from 
source  pretty  near  the  northern  or  upper  range  of  highlands ;  •  and 
that  being  rejected  by  England  they  next  sought  out  the  next  beat 
boundary  for  the  satisfaction  of  England. 

What,  then,  did  they  next  fix  on?  and  what  principle  regulated 
their  new  proposal  ?  They  undoubtedly  fixed  on  the  southern  rango 
of  highlands,  dividing  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  St,  Lawrence 
from  those  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  they 
specially  meant,  in  Article  IL,  of  the  treaty  of  17S3,  to  designate  that 
southern  range  is,  I  think,  nearly  demonstrable. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  it  must  bo  observed  that  the  two 
tant  phrases  "the  Atlantic  Ocean  "  and  "  the  North-west  angle 
Nova  Scotia"  (as  points  of  description  in  the  projected  now  boundary}; 
were  first  used  by  the  American  Congress,  in  their  instructions  and 
proposals,  and  that  this  was  their  origin.     Also  that  a  great  object  in 

*iTha  followiDg  extract  from  the  coirespDndeDCB  of  Jaha  Jay,  aecma  to  laar* 
DO  doubt  on  tLis  point : — 

"  On  the  24th  of  October,  1782,  I  dined  at  Pmisy  with  Dr.  Franklin,  whwa  I 
found  Mr.  RayuBval  [Coont  da  VergeuDo'B  pricoipal  aecretnry].  He  uked  tu 
what  bouDdories  we  cioimed  ?  We  tutd  bim  the  river  St.  Jobn  to  the  east,  and 
BDcieat  Canada,  aa  described  in  the  FroclamatioD,  to  the  north.  He  oonteated 
our  right  to  aucb  an  extent  to  the  north."  Jay's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol. 
ii,,  p.  492.  This  proves  tlint  the  Americaa  Commiesioners  did  not  claim 
whole  line  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763. 
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framing  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  and  the  treaty  of  1788,  had  bocn 
to  adopt  natural  boundaries — rivers  and  mountains.  Therefore,  tho 
rai;ige  of  highlands  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  never  having  been  proposed 
by  Congress,  and  the  St.  John  river  having  been  rejected  by  Great 
Britain,  the  course  of  the  river  St.  Croix  and  the  nearest  chain  ((f 
highlands  to  it  dividing  rivers  were  selected,  as  preferable  to  any 
imaginary  line  to  be  traced  through  the  wilderness  from  tho  sou  roes 
of  that  river  to  the  westward. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  no  time  between  1007,  tlio 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Byswick  and  1783,  had  England  adinittod  thn 
claims  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  territory  eastward  of  tho  KiMw 
nebec,  but  had  always  insisted  on  the  right  of  tho  crown  to  tlmt 
extent,  as  a  portion  of  the  ancient  property  of  Ba^adiihork.  And 
this  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  advert  to  the  claims  put  forward  \)y  tho 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  extension  of  its  territorlHl  rlKiit^Mi 
not  only  to  the  eastward  but  to  the  north  as  far  as  tho  rivtu*  St, 
Lawrence.  The  charter  to  the  New  Plymouth  Coinpaii)r  wiim  (IhIihI 
1606.  The  territorial  rights  under  this  charter  hiiviii^  l)n<m  furtiiilml, 
the  new  charter  dated  1691  to  the  province  of  MuNimuhuNotlH  Uiiy 
restored  them,  and  extended  to  the  provinco  of  Nova  HtMitui  nr 
Acadia,  to  the  province  of  Sagadahock,  formerly  ^rniitcd  hy  ('httrhiH  1 1, 
in  1664  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  tn  thn  ppuviiioii  wt 
Maine,  originally  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  (ior^nN  in  lOHU,  tiiul 
purchased  from  him  by  the  colony  of  MaMMu^huNottit  in  1077.  Miit 
these  being  all  merely  war  grants  many  of  tluMn  Muhjonl  tn  i^ipiul 
pretension  of  right  on  the  part  of  Fran(!<t,  tlKMthuin  of  AliiHciiifthumittii 
to  Nova  Scotia  was  nullified  by  the  tnrttty  of  Uynwirk,  1 01»7,  \\\f  ^  hioh 
that  province  was  restored  to  France,  and  th«i  j^rant  of  tho  hny-i- 
dahock  territory  was  at  the  same  time  nnnulhid.  Hiit  ovon  ii'  it  \\^\'s> 
not  so,  the  charter  of  1601  fund^rr  whiith  Mui*»mohMBoU.«  iihuuiml) 
gave  no  territorial  rights  to  the  colony  fnrthi»r  northwttnl  timn  Iht) 
heads  of  the  river  Sagadahock  or  Kiifinoboc.  To  nnihu'Btwntl  thu 
arguments  which  confirm  this  opinion  tho  varioui*  ihiinnnontM  Jnali 
mentioned  should  be  consulted,  as  well  as  tho  opinions  of  tho  htw 
oflBcers  of  the  crown  on  several  occanions  for  abovo  a  oontni^  Imok, 
and  of  individuals  more  or  less  connected  with  the  (|U0Mtion. 

The  principles  which  actuated  the  framers  of  tho  tronty  of  17HJi,  in 
as  far  as  the  north-eastern  boundary  was  concemod,  were :-  - 

Ist.  to  satisfy  the  territorial  rights  of  tho  thirteen  United  States, 


the  indepeadence  of  wbich  waa  about  to  be  acknowledged  by  Qreat' 
Britain. 

2nd.  To  secure  a  free  and  uuinterrupted  communication  between 
the   provinces   of  Canada  and   Nova  Scotia,  which   had    remained 

3rd,  To  give  to  each  country  the  free  couree  of  the  great  rivers 
emptying  into  the  sea  in  their  respective  territorleB  in  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  all  nationa;    as  esatnplea  of  whicli   it   may 
enough  to  cite  the  various  negotiations  between  France  and  Engli 
as  to  their  American  posaeasions,  and  between  France  and  Spain, 
the  Htipulation  of  the  treaty  which  fixed  on  the  Pyreueanchai 
boundary  between  them.* 

Now,  what  were  the  admitted  territorial  righta  of  the  province 
Maasachuaetta  Bay  at  tbe  time  of  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1783  ? 

The  claim  of  the  Uoited  States  to  the  boundary  specified  by  th9 
Proclamation  of  1763  as  the  identical  boundary  traced  by  the  treaty 
of  1783,  reata  on  the  assumption  that  that  Proclamation  and  ths 
commissions  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia  dc&ned  explicitly  ths 
north-eastern  boundaries  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  defining  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  western 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  And  they  further  maintain  that  the  treaty 
of  1783  fully  confirmed  their  title  to  those  boundariea. 

But  there  are  two  documents  frequently  and  triumphantly  referred 
to  by  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Maine,  to  aid  in  proving 
that  the  northern  range  of  highlands  was  that  intended  by  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  which  while,  in  my  opinion,  fuiailing  that 
object,  defeat  altogether  the  claim  in  favour  of  the  assumed  right  (rfn 
Massachusetts  Bay,  founded  on  that  Proclamation.  ■ 

The  first  of  these  documents,  the  royal  commission  to  GoTemaM 
Wilmot  of  Nova  Scotia,  dated  21at  November,  17C3,  (the  Proclama? 
tion  being  dated  the  7th  of  the  preceding  mouth)  specifically  states 
that  although  the  westward  boundary  of  the  province  ia  formed  "  by 
the  St.  Croix  and  a  liiie  drawn  due  north  from  its  aource  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Quebec,"  yet  that  the  said 

*  "Dim  de  poreil  cw,  la  r^le  la  plu«  uiit^  et  \sl  plus  cooYenable,  rat  d'etrndr* 
leB  limites  duns  rintcrieur  des  terres,  jusqu'a  In  eource  dm  rtvierea  qui  aa 
decbu^-eut  a  la  aote,  a'aab-K-dae  j  que  chsque  uatiun  n,  de  eon  cate  lea  aanx 
peudaDM*,"  kc. 

Memorial  of  the  Hnrquiflda  laQoIiBaoDiereuidU.  de  Sllhonette  (ComipuBio] 
of  tliB  King  of  FmncB)  upon  the  limits  of  Acadia,  dated  4tii  October,  1761. 
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proTinoe  of  Note  Sootia  ^doth  of  right  extend  as  far  as  the  river 
Pentagoet  or  Penobsoot." 

Thifl  dearly  establiahes  that  whatever  might  be  the  pretensions  of 
Massadinaetts  Baj,  thej  vere  not  confirmed,  or  even  admitted  by  the 
Proclamation  of  October  1763,  or  the  commission  of  Montague 
Wilmot  of  November  1763,  to  extend  farther  eastward  than  the  river 
Penobscot,  or  further  northward  than  the  sources  of  that  river;  the 
Crown  reserving  to  itself,  while  restricting  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  nght  of  territorial  jurisdiction  between  tlu«  Ht. 
Croix  and  the  Penobscot,  maintaining  its  right  to  erect  the  territory 
between  them  into  a  separate  government.* 

The  second  of  the  documents  so  triumphantly  brought  forwnrd  by 
the  United  States,  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jaspar  Mauduit,  nt(nnt  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  province,  dated  Lotnltttii 
9th  June,  1764,  eight  months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  thu 
Proclamation. 

It  is  by  that  letter  inoontestably  proved,  that  evcm  thitn  nn^otlnlliMin 
were  going  on  between  the  same  agent  and  the  CorntniMMlotiMrH  tiC  ihtt 
Board  of  Trade,  for  the  final  establinhmeut  of  thn  territorial  v\^\\\n 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  provini'ci  wnUi  i^vimi  m(i 
tiiat  date,  urging  its  claims  under  its  disput<;d  clinrtrr  to  tlin  "  IhimIm  iMI 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,"  as  well  as  the  ^' landu  biftwtinn  \\\p  Ppttolifittod 
and  St.  Croix."  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  tha  l'ro(<l»ittm(.ltiH  tit" 
1763  was  issued  without  any  reference  whnt«vt*r  iM  ilt^  ttiml 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Hay )  timt  tlii*  ^tiv^t'ib 
ment  of  Great  Britain  only  meant  by  that  IVoiilafnritloMi  mm  \\kV  hh  lit 
had  reference  to  the  tract  of  country  now  in  iiuiiMtlotti  to  MAlnldifih 
the  southern  boundary  between  the  colony  of  C/iiMhrni  himI  Nhvh 
Scotia,  leaving  the  pretensi//ns  of  the  provhmo  of  MamhoIiuvmHh 
Bay  to  the  unsettled  territory  towards  the  north  ami  t^MHli  <tf  llti* 
Penobscot  wholly  in  abeyance,  and  reserving  to  tim  Orowit  {\s\^  ri^ltlf 
to  erect  aaid  territory  into  a  sej^arate  provinc^n  If  it  thoutfltt  (K:  mii  \\\ 
do,  as  was  (several  years  %u\mi({\MUii\y )  stroni^ly  rni«oittitt0tMliMl  niiil 
urged  by  Crovemor  Hutchin»/>n.  JIow  tli«  np«[«H<Utlofi  of  Mr. 
Mauduit,  in  1764,  terminated,  there  exists  no  proof)  bitt  It   Is  (|ulttt 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  th^  the  MS.  Utters  of  Oovenior  lIuliihliiNoti,  of  MriNiiA- 
ehiuets,  of  tbe  yews  1770, 1771, 1772,  bear  out  thin  vinw  In  itin  AiiiptoHt  timiiiittr, 
and  rtroDgly  recommeDd  that  course  to  the  Home  (iovurririietit.  Theia  latteni, 
remarkable  in  more  pointa  than  one,  are  preter? ed  among  tlio  pubJlo  rooords  iu 
Boston. 
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clear  tliat   ite   result   did   not   lead    to   an   acquieBcence   with 
demands. 

The  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  boundi 
now  iu  question,  merely  repeated  the  defiuitioa  of  the  Proclainati 
of  17C3.  The  principle  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  tl 
SagadaLock  territory,  between  the  St,  Croii  and  the  Peuobscot, 
down  in  Wilmot'a  commission,  was  never  abandoned;  and  being oi 
laid  down  it  was  not  considered  necessary  or  fitting  to  repeat  it 
the  commissions  to  succeeding  governors.  The  worda  formerly 
quoted  aa  inserted  in  Wilmot'a  commiasion  were  omitted  in  Governor 
JParr'a  commission,  dated  29th  July,  1782,  which  provea  that  they 
were  not  so  omitted  by  virtue  or  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
1783.  The  territory  iu  question  was  consequently  a  disputed  mati 
between  the  Crown  and  the  province  of  Masaachusetta  Bay,  when 
war  of  the  Eevolulion  brofce  out  iu  1775.  It  is  unneeeaaary  to 
that  so  it  remained  during  the  war.* 

■  Extracts  from  su  ntteetetl  oopy  of  a  letter  from  Edmuod  Burke  (then  pai^ll-'' 
iDentary  ageut  to  the  stato  of  New  York)  to  the  Committee  o!  CorreBpoDdence  for 
tho  Qenora!  GoTBrniuent  of  Now  York,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  debatra  in 
pnrliament  on  the  passage  of  tho  Quebec  Act,  and  the  discusaiuoa  on  the  various 
amendmeuta  ; — 

"  BzACONFiELD,  Auffuil  ind,  mi. 

"  I  must  observe  to  you  that  the  proceedinga  with  regard  to  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  the  provinoe  of  Masaachusetta  Bay,  bad  from  the  beginning  been 
defended  on  their  abaolute  neCBBaity,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  that 
rofmolory  town  and  province  into  proper  order,  but  for  holding  an  example  of 
terror  to  the  other  colonies." 

Be  then  states  tbe  predominant  feeling  among  men  in  potver,  to  cbeck  the 
growth  of  tho  colonies.  He  says,  "  it  was  not  thouglit  wiae  to  make  new  gnmta 
of  land  bub  upon  the  weigbtioBt  considerations,  if  at  all :  prerogative  wa*  tu  be 
streugtbened  aa  miicb  as  possible." 

He  contiuues.  "  1  next  inquired  upon  what  principle  the  Board  of  Trade 
would,  iu  the  future  digcuesion  which  must  inuvitably  and  speedily  arise,  deter- 
miae  what  belonged  to  you  and  what  to  Canada. 

■'  I  was  told  that  tbe  settled  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  thiB  ; 
that  in  questions  of  boundary  when  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  in  both  the  litigating 
provinces  iielonged  to  the  Crown,  there  waa  no  rulo  but  the  King's  will,  and  Uiat 
ho  might  allot  na  he  pleased  in  both  the  one  aod  the  other.  They  said  also,  that 
under  these  circumetauces,  even  where  the  King  had  actually  adj  udged  a  territory 
to  one  provinee,  he  might  afterwards  change  the  boundary,  or,  if  he  thought  fit, 
erect  the  parts  into  separate  and  new  governments  at  hia  discretion.  They 
alleged  the  eiample  of  Carolina;  first  one  province,  Chen  dividedintotwoaeparate 
govcrDmeutB,  and  which  afterworda  bad  a  tliird,  tbat  of  Qeorgia,  token  from  the 
BOUthern  division  of  it  •  *  *  • 

"  Although  doubting  tho  sounduese  of  eomo  of  these  principles. 
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And  when  the  American  Congress  thought  ther  cicaild  »^X2« 
tageously  negotiate  for  peace,  what  were  their  propositkins  wii^ 
respect  to  "  the  rights  of  the  Massachusetts  Bav  r  "  IXvs  not  eriKT 
line  of  the  Tarious  instructions  to  their  Commissioners,  fxv>m  1779  to 
17S2,  prove  that  the  rights  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  were  alt<^tk«¥ 
matter  of  conjecture  and  argument  ?  Did  thev  put  forward  the  old 
cbiims  to  '^  the  lands  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  '*  Did  thev  eren  ask  fiv 
the  Highlands  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  (the  southern  boundair 
of  Quehec),  in  their  entire  extent,  as  a  boundair  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  Bar  ?  No.  Their  first  demand  was,  as  we  hare  seen, 
for  the  river  St.  John,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  the  High- 
lands to  the  northward,  close  adjoining ;  and  this  proposal,  notwith« 
standing  the  great  desire  of  peace  on  the  part  of  England,  was 
peremptoril?  rejected. 

The  British  government,  so  far  from  swerving  from  their  original 
pretensions  to  the  Sagadahock  territory,  or  yielding  to  the  claims  of 
^lassachusetts  Baj,  under  their  then  obsolete  charter,  all  rights  under 
which  were  reallj  forfeited  by  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  to  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  in  1697,  actually  claimed  (during  the 
negotiations  of  1782), /ariher  westward,  on  the  part  of  England  than 

extent  in  which  they  were  Udd  down,  I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  doubt  that  the 
matter  would  always  he  determined  upon  these  maxims  by  the  Board  of  which 
they  were  adopted.  The  more  clearly  their  strict  legality  was  proved,  the  more 
uneasy  I  became  of  their  consequences.  By  this  Bill,  a  new  province  under  an 
old  name  was  in  fact  erected :  the  limits  settled  by  the  Proclamation  of  176S 
were  cancelled.  On  your  side  a  mere  constructiYe  boundary  was  established  ; 
and  the  construction,  when  examined,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  King's 
pleasure. 

**  I  did  not  press  to  have  the  line  called  the  boundary  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  because  we  would  again  fall  into  discussion  about  the  bounds  of  the  other 
colonies.  It  would  be  asked  why  the  line  along  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  northern  Massachusetts'  claim,  was  not  called  the  boundary  of  those 
provinces  as  well  as  of  New  York  i  It  would  be  said  that  the  Act  was  to  settle  a 
constitution  for  Quebec,  and  not  for  adjusting  the  limits  of  the  colonies ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  wrangle  the  whole  object  would  have  InfEJlibly  escaped." 

This  letter  has  never  yet  been  published.  It  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  Boston,  forming  a  portion  of  the  vast  store  of  materials  collected  by 
him  from  public  and  private  sources,  for  the  completion  of  a  work,  the  three 
already  published  Tolumee  of  which  have  secured  to  him  the  foremost  place 
among  American  historians.  This  letter,  carefully  considered  in  reference  to  the 
claims  put  forward  by  American  writers,  that  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  and  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774,  in  defining  the  southern  boundaries  of  Quebec,  defined  the 
northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  seems  to  me  a  conclusive  refutation  of 
those  claims  as  matter  of  acknowledged  right. 
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they  bad  done  in  176-1 ;  for  they  claimed  first  as  far  westward  as  tl 
Piaquatftqua  river,  thenas  far  aa  the  Kennebec,  refusing  all  admiBsion 
of  the  asaerted  rights  of  Maasauhuaetts  Bay  to  any  territory  east  and 
north  of  that  river.  And  aa  late  as  the  8th  of  October  17S2,  seeing 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  one  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  proposalB  to  Mr.  Oswald  was  that  "  the  true  line  east 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  should  be  settled  by 
Co mmiflsi oners  after  the  war  j  "  which  proposal  was  at  once  rejected, 
by  the  British  Government,  to  whom  Mr.  Oswald  had  referred  it. 

It  was,  then,  with  tlieae  pretensioDa  that  England  went  into  the 
negotiations  for  peace  in  1782 ;  and  it  was  in  this  admitted 
uncertainty  as  to  territorial  rights,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  long-disputed  boundaries  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
brought  down,  step  by  step,  from  tbe  river  St,  Lawrence  to  the 
Highlands  near  its  banks  j  then  to  the  river  St.  John  ;  and  finally  to 
the  southern  range  of  llighlands  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  advanced 
from  the  Piaquataqua,  to  the  Kennebec,  thence  to  the  Penobscot,  and 
thence  to  tlie  St.  Croii.  The  treaty  of  1783  was,  in  fact,  a  treaty  of 
compromise. 

The  second  principle  in  framing  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  to  secure 
the  communication  between  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Nothing  short  of  the  laat  mentioned  lines  of  boundaries 
could  have  thoroughly  effected  thia ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Englani 
insisted  on  these  lines,  and  that  the  American  Congress,  from  wboi 
the  various  proposals  for  boundaries  emanated,  modified  their  sevi 
propositions  to  meet  that  object. 

They  first  hoped  that  the  river  St.  Jolin  would  satisfy  England  on 
that  point.  Finding  their  mistake,  is  it  not  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  they  would  yo  back  and  propose _/br  the  Jirtt  time  the  HighJanda 
near  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  line  of  provincial  boundary  as  between 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  ?  Assuredly  it  is.  And  there  is  not  an 
iota  of  evidence  to  establish  that  such  a  proposition  was  ever  contem- 
plated during  the  negotiations. 

Such  a  proposition,  besides  being  altogether  inadmissible 
regards  the  second  principle  before  mentioned,  would  have 
destructive  to  the  third,  namely,  the  securing  the  free  course  of  thft 
rivers  to  the  respective  countries.  The  St.  John  waa  cut  across  by 
the  north  line  of  the  commissions  to  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotiaj 
a  matter  of  small  importance,  as  long  aa  the  whole  of  Its  course 
within  the  British  Foseessious ;  but  u  consequence  not  to  be  cont 
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plated,  when  part  of  those  possessions  were  to  be  declared  independent 
of  Great  Britain. 

Did  England,  when  she  yielded  her  claims  to  go  westward  to  the 
Xennebec  or  the  Penobscot,  ever  dream  of  demanding  a  boundary 
line  running  east  to  west,  that  would  cut  either  of  those  rivers  across, 
leaving  their  upper  parts  in  her  territory,  and  their  lower  course  and 
mouths  in  that  of  the  United  States  ?  No.  True  to  the  principles 
which  have  invariably  presided  over  the  framing  of  boundary  lines, 
she  accepted  "  the  Highlands  '*  which  divided  the  sources  of  those 
rivers  from  the  sources  of  other  rivers ;  as  the  American  Congress, 
acting  on  the  same  obvious  principle,  when  they  foiind  that  the 
St.  John  could  not  be  obtained  as  a  line,  had  proposed  the  said  high- 
lands as  the  natural  boundary  that  would  secure  all  the  principles 
involved. 

I  may  now  observe  that  it  was  in  the  first  proposition  of  Congress, 
namely,  for  the  St.  John's  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  as  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  that  the  words,  "  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,"  were  first  brought  into  use.  These  words  were 
chosen  advisedly  and  of  necessity.  The  words,  "  which  fall  into  the 
Sea,"  would  have  failed  to  convey  a  description  of  the  restricted 
boundary  agreed  upon ;  besides  which,  they  had  been  previously  and 
properly  used  in  the  Proclamation  of  1763.  The  object  now  being 
to  show  that  a  different  line  of  Highlands  from  those  of  the  Procla- 
mation was  intended,  and  two  lines  being  recognised  at  that  day,  the 
description  of  them  inserted  into  the  2nd  article  of  the  treaty  was  at 
once  simple,  and,  as  the  framers  of  the  treaty  no  doubt  thought,  not 
to  be  misunderstood. 

To  imagine  that  "the  Sea,"  and  the "  Atlantic  Ocean,"  as  applied 
to  the  two  distinct  ranges  of  Highlands^  were  ever  considered  convert- 
ible terms,  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  belief.  Let  any  candid  in- 
quirer look  at  any  map,  which  may  be  believed  to  have  lain  before  the 
Congress,  who  proposed  the  line  of  Highlands  now  in  question.  Are 
not  the  words  "  Atlantic  Oceait  "  in  connection  with  the  range  of 
Highlands  from  whence  the  rivers  Connecticut,  Penobscot,  and 
Kennebec  flow,  so  prominent  that  no  other  could  be  well  used  in 
describing  them  clearly ;  while  the  same  Congress  knew  full  well, 
that  the  words,  "  the  Sea,"  formerly  used  to  specify  the  northern 
line  of  Highlands,  could  not,  without  confounding  both  ranges,  be 
applied  in  a  description  of  the  southern  range,  with  which  they  now 
had  to  deal. 
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If  a  diiTereot  line  of  boundary  from  that  of  1763  was  cot  h 
ill  1783,  why  alter  the  words,  "the  Sea,"  iuto  the  words,  "the 
Atlautic  Ocean  P  "  Had  a  larger  range  of  boundarj  beeu  mtended, 
and  had  "  the  Atlaatic  "  borne  a  more  extended  aenite  than  "  the 
Sea,"  the  propriety  of  the  change  would  have  been  admitted  at  once. 
But  the  case  was  the  very  reverse ;  and  the  manifeBt  object  being  to 
give  a  restricted  boundary,  and  "  the  Atlantic  "  being  evidently  a  less 
extensive  term,  the  change  that  was  made  seems  so  obviously  required 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  all  further  argument  to  prove 
its  propriety  and  necessity  appears  to  me  Buperfluous.  But,/or  tie 
take  of  argument,  it  may  be  atill  asked,  why,  if  no  change  of  boundary 
was  meant,  was  Mitchell's  map,  published  in  1755,  eight  yeara 
anterior  to  the  i'loclamation,  and  of  course  not  aliowiag  the  boondaiy 
spcciiicd  in  that  document,  alone  used  by  the  Commiesioaers  who 
framed  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  their  official  consultations  together,  as 
it  was  proved  to  be  by  the  testimony  of  John  Adams  P 

I  think  abundant  reasons  have  been  given  to  show  that  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Proclamation,  and  of  the  Quebec  Act,  could  not 
have  been  intended  by  the  treaty  ;  but  supposing  even  that  the  lines 
were  identical  and  that  the  words, ''  the  Sea,"  and  "  the  Atlantic," 
are  synonymous,  for  what  possible  object  could  the  latter  have  been 
substituted  for  the  former  ?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  tliia 
occurred  accidentally,  in  a  cautiously  prepared,  well  considered, 
solemnly  executed,  document.  It  must  have  been  done  by  deaigo ; 
and  if  so,  there  must  have  been  an  object.  To  prove  tiiat  the  change 
was  designedly  made  in  the  treaty,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  com- 
missions of  the  governors  of  Quebec,  subsequent  to  its  date.  In  oU 
of  these  the  same  change  of  words  is  made ;  "  the  Atlautic  Ocean  " 
being  substituted  for  "  the  Sea,"  in  the  description  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Quebec,  proving  that  instead  of  the  highlam^  which 
formerly  formed  the  boundary,  other  highlands — and  no  one  can  be 
miatakeu  as  to  whal  other  highlands — were  substituted.  But  in  the 
commissions  to  the  various  governors  of  Kew  Brunswick,  after  the 
western  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  was  formed  into  a  separate  province 
under  that  name,  no  variation  is  made  from  the  wording  of  the  pre- 
vious commissions  to  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  words  being  J 
invariably  "from  the  St.  Croix  due  north  to  the  southern Jioundarif  ^ 
the  prooince  of  Quebec." 

tfi  then,  I  would  ask  again,  no  change  was  made  by  the  treaty  a 
1783  from  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  why  did  not  the  deBcriptioi 
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the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  merely  men- 
tion ^  a  line  due  north,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  P  "  Because  the  southern  boundary  of 
Quebec  was  itself  changed,  from  the  northern  range  of  highlands  to 
the  southern  range,  and  because  it  became  necessary  to  specially 
describe  that  southern  range  by  words  that  proved  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  words  of  the  commissions  of  the 
governors  of  New  Brunswick,  after  the  treaty,  remained  the  same  as 
in  those  of  the  previous  commissions  to  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia, 
because  it  was  indifferent  to  them  where  the  southern  boundary  of 
Quebec  lay.  To  it  their  proper  jurisdiction  extended,  be  it  where  it 
might.  For  the  governors  of  Quebec,  however,  the  change  was 
absolutely  essential,  because  it  brought  down,  their  jurisdiction  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  range  of  highlands.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, necessary  to  specify,  as  is  clearly  done  in  their  commissions 
subsequent  to  the  treaty,  the  highlands,  which  had  become  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province.* 

The  framers  of  the  treaty  were,  no  doubt,  satisfied  that  the  range  of 
southern  highlands  was  very  clearly  described  by  their  being  called 
"  highlands  seperating  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  well  known  range  previously 
described  as  ^*  highlands  separating  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
sea."  Had  the  framers  of  the  treaty  foreseen  any  possible  plea  of 
ambiguity  ^in  the  change  they  made,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
designated  the  highlands  as  "  the  southern  range,"  or  have  stated  the 
parallel  of  latitude  in  which  they  had  their  course.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  did  not  so  describe  them ;  but  they  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  omission  of  what  they  roust  have  thought,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  perfect  understanding  with  each 
other,  a  mere  waste  of  words. 

The  United  States'  authorities  and  the  Maine  Commissioners 
contend  that  the  northern  range  of  highlands  answers  the  description 


*  Qreat  stress  has  beeu  laid  by  American  writers  on  the  disputes  about  juris- 
diction  existing  e?er  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  [or  Lower  Canada]  and  New  Brunswick.  These  disputes  prove 
nothing  but  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction ;  and  that  very 
difference  shows,  that  the  Qovemors  of  Lower  Canada  considered  that  their  rights 
tinder  the  treaty  of  1783  extended  far  to  the  southward  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Quebec  according  to  the  Proclamation  of  1 763. 
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of  the  treaty  of  17S3,  that  is  to  aay,  that  it  dividea  the  r; 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  rivers.  Argued  as  a  questioa  of 
logic,  and  admitting  the  major  to  include  the  minor,  perhaps  that 
assertion  may  be  true,  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is,  no  doubt,  a  portion 
of  the  sea.  But  the  framera  of  the  treaty  were  not  chopping  logic. 
They  were  describing  territorial  boundaries  in  geographical  terms, 
taken  from  the  words  printed  on  the  map  that  lay  before  them ;  and, 
assuredly,  in  that  point  of  view  the  northern  highlands  do  not 
answer  the  description  applied  by  the  treaty  to  the  aouthem  range; 
nor  couid  they  do  so  in  a  geographical  sense  unless  the  southern 
range  had  happened  to  be  entirely  abraded,  or  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

The  eipreasioa,  "the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  ein[ 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,"  of  course  means  all  the  rivera.  The  phraae  "Ike  rivers" 
can  mean  nothing  less.  Now,  even  admitting  (again  for  argument 
sake},  that  the  Restigouche,  the  Miramlchi,  and  the  St.  Johi 
Atlantic  rivers  ;  and,  allowing  that  the  northern  range  of  highh 
separates  tJiem  from  aome  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  it  cannot  be 
tended  that  it  so  separates  the  nortli  and  east  branches  of  the  Penobat 
which,  unquestionably,  flows  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  soutbem 
range  of  highlands.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  northern  range 
can  have  no  pretension  to  be  considered  the  range  of  highlands 
described  in  the  treaty,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  aouthem 
range,  which  does  completely  separate  all  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  alt  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  It  rauat, 
I  think,  be  admitted  that  it  doea  fulSl  the  brief,  but  ample  description 
given  of  it  in  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  had  the  due  north  line  from 
the  St.  Croii  been  run,  as  muat  have  been  intended  by  the  fi^amers 
of  the  treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  boundary  of  Nova 
Scotia,  mentioned  in  the  grant  ftlie  model  from  which  all  the  tiub- 
sequent  designations  of  boundaries  has  been  borrowed,)*  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  in  1621,  from  "  the  westernmost  source  "  of  tl 
river,  no  question  could  have  arisen  aa  to  what  higljlanda  it  woi 
strike.  The  manifest  error  made  by  the  Commissioners,  under 
treaty  of  amity,  1794,  of  adopting  the  northern  branch  of 
St.  Croix,  instead  of  the  westernmost  source,  is  not  further  insisl 
on  here,  though  it  may  be  fairly  stated  as  the  main  cause  of  the  la| 
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pending  di^mte,  and  as  haring  givesi  tbe  iHindpil  pi^lxxt  for  tbe 
claim  set  np  bj  ihe  United  Statea. 

I  will  not  go  fuiiher  into  tibe  diseaason  as  to  tl»e  re^atiTe  xneaninga 
of  the  words  "  the  aeai,"  and  **  the  Atlantic  Ocejan."  Thei«  is  only 
one  point  dwelt  on  bj  the  Maine  Commissioners,  as  pix>Ting  them  to 
be  sjnonjmous  terms,  and  which  point  was  long  ago  made,  in  page  26 
of  the  American  Statement,  laid  before  the  King  of  the  X^^^rlioida, 
namely,  the  pasaage  in  the  Proclamation  of  176S,  quoted  in  the  note 
of  the  Maine  Commissioners  of  July  16, 1SI2.* 

This  point  does  not,  I  think,  penetrate  r&y  deep  into  the  aigument. 
Terms,  to  be  synonymous,  must  be  susceptible  of  beii^  applied  indif^ 
ferently.  Now,  if  the  positions  of  the  two  divisiona  of  the  passage 
quoted  by  the  Commissioners  be  reversed,  will  the  words  «m  and 
Atlantic  bear  transposition, and  still  preserre  the  sense  of  the  whole? 
Certainly  not.  Erery  one  knows  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  part 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  flow  at  the 
same  time  into  the  sea  (as  before  admitted),  and,  therefore^  a 
sentence  specifying  ^  the  Atlantic  Ocean  "  might,  very  appropriately^ 
be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  sentence,  in  which  it  is  called  ^*  the 
sea  as  aforesaid"  But  the  question  now  at  issue,  namely,  the 
geographical  application  of  the  words  **  the  sea,*'  and  **  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,"  in  describing  separate  objects,  is  in  no  way  what^v^^ 
affected  by  this  passage  of  the  proclamation.  The  admirable 
reasoning  of  ''the  British  statements,"  laid  before  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  distinction  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  obviate  the  necessity  of  all  further  x^mark 
on  that  branch  of  the  subject ;  though  even  that  reasoning  might 
be  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  usual  descriptions  in  the 
geographies  and  gazetteers  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
in  contradistinction  to  others  flowing  into  the  sea,  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

But  as  one  individual,  an  agent  on  the  English  side  of  the  disputOi 
has  been  quoted  in  the  American  "  Statement"  before  alluded  to, 
as  having  used  the  expression  "rivers  which  fall  into  the  soa  or 

*  *'  No  governor  of  our  other  colonics  or  plantations  in  Amerioii  do  |w«iiim«  to 
grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  Uie  heads  or 
sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (Vom  the  west  or 
north-west "  &c.  And  the  proclamation  then  proceeds  to  declare  ilmt  the  king 
does  reserve  under  bis  sovereignty  and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  '*  all 
the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  ths  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  north-west,  as  aforeiaid/*  &o. 


Atlantic  Ocean,"  I  will  just  refer  to  the  American  mnp  of  the  S 
of  Maine,  by  Osgood  Carlton  (founded  on  the  first  survey  of  t 
country  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  171^3),  which  in  its  title  p 
fesacs  to  show  the  course  of  the  nTcrs  Sowing  into  "  the  Atlaiifil 
Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Fuudy."  ' 

These  individual  errors,  discrepanciea,  or  admiBsiong,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  be  called,  are  most  numerous  on  the  part  of  the  agenta 
at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  cannot  affect  the  real  principles  at 
stake,  which  are  to  be  thoroughly  understood  only  by  long  aad  minute 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

I  will  add  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  maps,  aa  they  have  been 
brought  into  the  late  discussion.  If  Faden's  map  of  1785,  which 
traces  the  boundary  Ime  in  accordance  with  the  British  claim,  was 
influenced  by  his  appointment  to  be  Geographer  to  the  King  (as 
insinuated  by  the  Maine  Commiasionera  t).  it,  at  nnf  rate,  prores 
that,  even  within  two  yeart  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
17S3  England  put  forth  the  claim  to  the  disputed  territory,  which  it 
haH  been  over  and  over  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
she  never  dreamt  of  putting  forward  until  during  the  negotiations 
for  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1811. 

Passing  by,  however,  the  numerous  maps  brought  forward  in 
evidence  on  either  side,  I  muat  remark  tliat  one  map  has  been 
oflen  alluded  to,  the  production  of  which  would  have  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  all  the  others  put  fogelJwr.  That  is  Dr.  Franklin's 
own  mop,  a  section  of  which,  containing  the  line  of  boundary  marked 
out  with  his  own  hand,  was  sent  by  him  to  Mr,  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  April  8th,  1790. 
This  letter,  the  last  public  one  which,  I  believe,  he  wrote,  may  be 
found  in  the  last  page,  vol.  vi,  and  last,  of  Duane'a  edition  of 
Franklin's  works,  Philadelphia,  1827. 

To  sec  this  original  section  of  so  remarkable  a  document  in  this 
controversy,  was  one  of  my  chief  objects  in  going  to  Washington  in 
April,  1840,  soon  after  I  began  to  study  this  subject.  The  1 
Mr.  Forsyth,  then  Secretary  of  State,  assured  me  that  the  map  w 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Department  J.     I  thought  it  strange^that  M 

•  I  found  this  origioil  map  in  the  MnsBnohuBBtta  Lund  Offioo,  Boston,  i 
i(  now  still  is,  I  have  uo  doubt. 

t  See  their  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  June  29,  1342. 

X  I  have  iinca  leimed  front  good  aiilboritf  that  it  wia  to  be  seen  (li«r«  j 
late  as  Ihe  year  1823.    Its  disappearance  datea  from  Lhat  jear,  And  I  may  b 
mention  that  in  the  American  "  Statenjent "  so  oflBn  before  referred  to,  il 
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important  a  document  Bhoiild  liave  been  lost ;  but  I  was  aliown  by 
Mr.  Porayth  and  some  gentlemen  in  his  office,  a  Inrge  map  by 
Mitchell,  which  they  all  said  they  believed  to  be  the  identical  map 
that  wuB  before  the  Commissionera  nt  Paris  or  Paaay,  during  the 
negotiations  ia  1782  and  17S3.  On  thia  map  a  pencil  Hue  waa 
traced,  through  t!ie  line  of  highlands  and  watercourses,  in.  accordance 
to  what  I  believed  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
1763.  The  next  and  last  time  T  saw  this  map,  it  was  In  tlio  pos- 
sessioTi  of  the  Maine  Commisaionera  at  Washington,  during  the 
uegotintioDH  in  June  1842.  Judge  Preble,  one  of  the  CommisBtonera, 
considered  it  as  of  the  first  importance  to  the  question,  and  afllrmed 
hia  belief  that  it  was  the  identical  map  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pranklin 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  the  pencil  line  was  tlie 
line  traced  by  Franklin's  own  hand,  as  the  boundary  of  the  treaty 
L  of  1783. 

I       Now,  independent  of  Mr.  Forsyth's   statement   that   Pranklin'a 

I   teetion  of  map  sent  to  Mr.  Jefferson  was  lost,  I  must  observe  that 

this  map  io  Judge  Preble's  possession  was  an  entire  copy  of  Mitchell's 

msp,  the  several  sections  all  bearing  the  same  diseoloiuHng  marks  of 

age,  and  all   pasted  on  canvas,     I  would   moreover    observe,  that 

.  Franklin  states  in  one  of  hia  letters  (see  the  appendix  to  the 

k  Statement  of  tho  American  Commissioners  submitted  to  the  King 

r  of  the  Netherlands),  "  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  the  remembrance  that 

■    the  map  we  used  in  tracing  the  boundary  was  brought  in  the  treaty 

by  the  Commissioners  front  England." 

It  ia  therefore  clear  that  tlie  large  map  lately  in  Judge  Preble's 
|K)S8e3ston  was  not  the  tecltoa  of  Dr.  Frnuklin'a  map  sent  by  him  to 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  it  is  very  doubtful  that  tho  map  which  belonged  to 
the  British  Commissioners  found  its  way  to  the  State  Department 
at  Waahington  ;  and  there  ia  not  an  iota  of  proof  that  tho  pencilled 
line  on  the  large  map  in  question  was  meant  to  trace  the  boundary  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  or  that  it  was  traced  by  any  one  employed  in 
negotiating  that  treaty.' 

stated  tbal  "  some  maps  may  bave  escnped  notice ;  but  not  n  singla  aae  bus  been 
omitted  that  liu  oome  within  the  knonlcdgo  o!  tlie  Ameiican  Qovernment," 
p.  80.  And  tbii  paaeego  conveys  a  veiy  BtrODg,  though  a  nogative,  admiBaion  of 
tho  obligation  uniier  which  the  OoYemmBnt  fait  itself,  to  produoe  oU  moju, 
which  might  be  coDBidereil  aa  evidence  on  tbe  question  at  isaue. 

•  There  seems  to  be  great  prohahiUtj  timt  the  map  discovered  in  one  of  tho 
public  offices  in  London,  nftcr  Lord  Aahburton'a  departnre  for  America,  wag  the 
map  in  quettion,  aa  uead  by  (lie  Cummissionora  in  Paris  in  ITRS, 
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J  cannot  conclude  ttese  observations,  without  a  remark  or  two  in 
relation  to  the  norfch-weBt  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

That  the  frnmerB  of  the  treaty  of  1783  could  not  have  considered 
that  angle  aa  an  "  underatood,"  "  determined,"  "  well  known  "  point, 
is  admitted  by  the  Maine   Com  mia  at  oners,  when  they   state  that. 
previona  to  the  treaty  of  1783  there  had  been  iJiree  aevernl  admitl 
or  proposed  north-west  anglea  of  !Nova  Scotia  ;    viz.  the  first,  vrhei 
the  due  north  line  struck  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  the  second,  whei 
it  struck  the  highlands  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  ;   the  third 
the  source  of  the  iSt.  John  river. 

It  consequently  became  necessary  in  framing  the  treaty  to  give 
desoriplion  of  the  point  (as  it  was  established  anew  by  that  treaty^ 
from  which  the  boundary  was   to   commence.;    and  therefore 
introduction    of  the  words   "from   the   north-west  angle  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  viK.,  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  sources  of  the  Eiver  St.  Croin  to  the  highlands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themaelves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean."     I  will  not  now  stop  to  prove 
that  it  was  in  reality  a.  north-eaat  angle  of  the  United  States,  not 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia ;  nor  is  it  necessary  again  to  advi 
to  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  attempted  to  be  estabtishei 
by  Mr.  Nathan  Ilale,  with  much  more  appearance  of  reason  certainli 
than  attaches  to  the  north-weat  angle  of  the  other  American  wrii 
on  the  subject. 

Among  the   arguments   brought   forward   by   various   Amerii 
writers  against  the  line  of  highlands  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  oi 
very  much  relied  on  is  the  series  of  reproaches  addressed  to   tl 
English  ministers  in  the  year  1783,  by   certain  members  of  both' 
houses   of  Parliament,   for    having    conceded  a    line    of  boundi 
identical   with  that    now   claimed    by   the    United    States.      Two 
particular  debates  (those  of  Feb.  17t!i,  1783)  are  cited,  and  relied  on 
aa  "conclusive   of   the  question,"  to   uao   the  words  of  a  recent 
American  writer.     The  meagre  reports  of  these  debates  which  are. 
extant,  contain  statements  of  a  very  vague  and  general  nature 
reference  to  the  line  of  boundary  specified  in  tlie  treaty  of  1733.  1 
impression  on  my  mind  relative  to  thoae  debates  has  always  been,! 
that  the  reproaches  in  question  were  chiefly  founded  on  the  cession 
to  the  United  States  of  the  district  of  countrv  between  the  Kennebec 
and  the  St.  Croix;    and  that  they  had  no  refermee  whatever  to  the 
country  north  of  the  line  of  highlands  claimed  as  the  boundary  b« 
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Great  Britain,  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  report  of  the  dehntea  to 
warrant  the  latter  coostruction ;  but  almost  every  one  of  them 
attentively  considered  bears  out  the  former  one.  Tet  it  has  been 
repeatedly  taken  for  granted  by  American  writers,  that  those 
reproachea  were  founded  on  Ihe  admitted  fact  that  the  provisional 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  1783  conceded  to  the  United  States  the  very 
line  of  highlands  she  now  claima  north  of  the  St.  John  river. 

So  many  efiortB  have  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  boundary 
qaestion  to  ascertain  the  general  state  of  opinion  in  relation  to  it 
which  existed  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  17S3,  that  whatever  can 
throw  any  light  on  that  particular  branch  of  the  inquiry  may  be 
considered  worthy  of  observation.  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  call 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  which  I  lately  met  with  in  a  private  library 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  which  is,  I  think,  altogether  explanatory 
of  the  views  of  the  opposition  speakers  in  the  debute  alluded  to,  aud 
■trongly  confirmatory  of  tho  interpretation  which  I  have  always 
j^ven  to  them. 

The  title  page  of  this  pamphlet,  published  in  London,  shows  no 
author's  name;  but  it  is  signed"  I'ortius,"  and  bears  the  date  on  the 
40th  (which  is  the  last)  page,  of  Feb.  5, 1783.  I  will  give  an  extract 
fii^m  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  North  Eastern  Boundary ;  and 
1  think  it  furnishes  convincing  proof  not  only  that  tho  reproaches 
addressed  to  the  ministers  and  the  commissioners  of  that  day,  by  the 
press  as  well  as  in  parliament,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  line 
of  boundary  at  present  claimed  by  the  United  States  ;  but  that  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  were  understood  at  that  period,  even  by  those 
who  disapproved  of  tho  treaty,  to  be  the  identical  ridge  claimed  as 
the  true  Hue  of  the  treaty  by  Great  Britain.  From  the  fact  that 
the  boundary  line  is  pointed  out  in  this  pamphlet,  as  running  "from 
the  bead  of  tlie  river  St,  Croii,  along  the  ridge  of  the  highlands  at 
ihe  hack'of  Mmsachusetls  Bay,  to  the  source  of  the  Connecticut 
river,"  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  tbose  who  cavilled  at  the  treaty 
had  any  notion  that  the  boundary  line  crossed  the  St.  John,  or 
extended  to  the  highlands  to  the  north  of  that  river. 

It  will  be  aiso  percciied  that  the  most  serious  reproaches  made 
against  Lord  Shclhurne,  having  reference  to  the  north-east  boundary, 
in  this  pamphlet,  are  for  having  given  up  to  America  "  the  vast  tract 
of  country  extending  from  the  St.  Croii  to  the  Kennebec,  and  the 
whole  of  the  countries  surrounding  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain."     But  not  a  word  of  allusion  is  made  to  the  district 
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between  tbe  head  of  tbe  St.  Croix  and  the  St,  Joho,  or  to  thi 
tract  north  o£  it,  either  in  the  pamphlet  or  in  parliament ;  and  it 
aeeiua  impoBsible  to  suppose  that  to  the  sertea  of  reproaches  so 
minutely  specified,  would  not  have  been  addod  anotlier  for  tbe  ce 
of  what  is  now  "the  disputfld  territory,"  had  such  a  cession 
believed  to  have  been  included  within  the  boundaries  agreed 
by  the  CommiBsioners  who  framed  the  treaty  of  17S3. 

"  However  personally  and  peculiarly  unpleaaing  to  your  lordship  it 
may  be,  and  however  devoid  of  eotertainmeot  it  may  prove  even  to 
the  public,  yet  so  fatal  are  tbe  concessions  made  by  the  limits  agreed 
on  between  ua  and  America,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  country  and  myself, 
on  this  most  important  point,  to  go  into  a  detail,  with  geographical 
precision,  and  to  convince  every  impartial  person,  that  no  possible 
situation  or  circumstances  could  justify  a  minister  in  thus  abandoning 
the  interests  of  the  eiapiro.  Here,  at  least,  I  renounce  all  declama- 
tion, and  stand  on  facts.  By  the  line  of  partition  passing  up  the 
river  St.  Croix,  the  vatt  tract  of  country  extending  from  that  riper 
the  Kennebec,  is  given  up  to  America.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tl 
country  was  included  in  the  original  charter  of  the  province 
Blasaachusetta  Bay ;  but  the  general  court  could  not  grant  an; 
part  of  it  without  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  no  grants  were  ever  attempted  beyond  the  river 
Penobscot.  By  the  passage  of  the  line  fhom  the  head  of  thh 
RiTEtt  St.  Ckoii,  ahnff  the  ridge  of  the  highlands  at  the  back  of 


the 


MastaohUietls  Bay  to  the  tource  of  the  Connecticut 


T,  and  passing 


thence  through  the  45th  degree  of  northern  latitude  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  whole  of  the  countries  aurrouuding  Lake  Geoi^ 
and  Lake  Champlain,  with  both  those  lakes,  and  the  two  forts  o 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  are  ceded  to  America,"  &c. — Lett«i 
to  the  Earl  of  Skelboume  on  the  Peace,  London,  1783,  2d  edition,  pa( 
16, 17, 18. 
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i^em  the  "  Times  "  of  Oct.  7.  1858. 

At  present,  as  everyone  knows,  Great  Britain  and  Continealj 

Europe  obtain  most  of  their  raw  cotton  from  the  United  Btat« 

B;    Thomiu    Elluon. 
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Within  a  century  this  import  has  grown  to  its  present  enormous 
dimensions.  Archaeological  inquiry  has  ascertained  that  there  were 
seven  bags  of  cotton  shipped  from  Charleston  as  early  as  1747 — 8, 
and  that  again  eight  were  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1764.  Twenty 
years  later,  when  71  bags  were  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  they  were  seized  on  their  arrival  into  Liverpool  by 
the  Custom-house  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  all  America  could 
not  produce  so  much.  At  this  day,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  the  United  States  export  1,136,042,9591b.  of  the  same  product, 
though  whether  this  comprises  exports  to  other  places  besides  Great 
Britain,  the  table  referred  to  does  not  sufficiently  indicate.  At  all 
events.  Great  Britain  has  always  received  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  crops  of  cotton,  even  allowing  for  a  large  deduction  for 
the  home  consumption  of  the  United  States.  The  proportional 
distribution  of  the  last  five  years  is  stated  at  the  close  of  a  table 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  should  observe  requires  some  fractional  cor- 
rection in  addition  to  that  given  in  the  errata)  as  averaging, — 

Great  Britain 51*28 

France                13'24 

North  of  Europe 6*84 

Other  foreign  ports 5*91 

Consumption  of  the  United  States         ....  28*58 

What  proportion  Great  Britain  obtains  of  the  cotton  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  data  should  exist  which  would  enable  ourselves  or  the 
author  to  make  this  computation.  At  all  events,  our  imports  from 
the  whole  of  the  world  besides,  positively  large  as  they  are,  and  com- 
paratively large  as  they  may  be,  fall  very  far  short  of  those  from 
the  United  States  of  America. 

But  here  the  practical  question  is  obtruded  by  some  further  tables, 
which  show  that  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  have  not  of  late  years  been  to  the  same  proportional 
extent  as  formerly.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  proportion  received  during  the  years  1861  to  1867.  In  1851 
Great  Britain  received  58*72  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield ;  in  1857 
the  exports  to  this  country  had  dwindled  to  46*74  per  cent. ;  the 
average  for  the  four  years  ending  1853  being  53*68,  and  for  those 
ending  1857  being  61*28  per  cent.  This  is,  indeed,  no  conclusive 
proof  of  an  actual  deficiency  of  supply  at  this  moment,  or  that  the 
whole  imports  into  Great  Britain  are  falling  short  of  its  demand ; 
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but  if  we  him  to  another  table  we  shall  find  statiatical  proofs  of  thid^ 
tendency,  to  be  suspected  from  the  pheBoraenon  which  alarmed  the 
millownera  of  Manchester — viz.,  proofs  of  a  genera!  deficiency  of  raw 
material  in  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  coroee  from  America.  I'hus,  from  1806  to  184S,  we  find  that 
its  price  decreased,  speaking  eumraarily,  from  about  20d.  to  ijrf.  per 
pound.  But  from  1848  prieea  have  gradually  advanced,  middling 
OrieauB  being  worth  7rf,  per  pound  in  June,  1858,  after  having 
reached  as  high  as  Q^d.  per  pound  in  September  1857.  The  deficiency 
thus  indicated  baa  been  less  felt,  no  doubt,  in  coneequence  of  the 
mercantile  crisia  and  the  suspensions  of  1857.  But  it  is  felt,  never- 
tbeless,  and  ia  differently  regarded  from  the  opposite  points  of  view 
of  tbe  producer  and  consumer.  An  advance  of  Id.  per  pound  on  the 
price  of  American  cotton  ia  welcomed  by  the  slaveowner  of  the 
Southeru  States  aa  supptymg  him  with  the  sinews  of  war  for  the 
struggle  now  waging  with  the  Northern  Abolitionists.  This  mere 
advance  of  Id.  on  our  present  annual  consumption  ia  equivalent  to  an 
annual  subscription  of  16,000,000  dollars  towards  the  maintenance 
and  estension  of  American  slavery.  On  our  side  it  restricts  the 
natural  increase  of  consumption,  and  is  a  curtailment  of  the  profita 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  wages  of  the  operative,  or,  im 
involves  an  equivalent  increase  of  price  to  the  home  and  foreig 
consumer. 

Its  prospective  limitation  of  our  cotton  trade  is  that  serioua  quel 
tion  which  haa  been  taken  up  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  tl 
whom  this  volume  will  prove  auch  a  valuable  auriliary.  If 
behalf  of  this  movement,  we  review  the  capacities  of  the  cotton  & 
we  come  to  these  chief  couclusiona  among  many  others  worked  c 
for  us  by  the  author.  The  localities  of  the  Union  most  favourable  ti 
the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant  are  at  present  under  cultivation,  nol 
can  we  from  these  lands  expect  any  larger  amount  of  produce  tbai^fl 
lia,B  been  raised  durbg  the  last  eight  years.  If,  however,  the  n 
favourable  localities  are  already  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  a  taU 
compiled  in  1852  by  the  American  Government  eatimatea 
southern  regions  of  the  United  States  as  capable  of  producing  ■ 
incomparably  larger  quantity  than  they  raise  already.  But,  i 
first  place,  it  is  suicidal  to  rely  upon  any  one  source  for  a  coi 
and  increasing  supply  of  a  produce  dependent  on  ihe  uncertainty  < 
seasons,  which  a  late  spring,  too  much  or  too  little  rain,  early  fi 
insects,  rot,  &c.,  may  materially  curtail,  and  which  possibly  war  might 
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prerent  our  leoeiTing  direct  firom  the  placee  of  export ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  a  yarietj  of  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  immediate  relief  can  be  supplied  from  this  quarterirhile  immediate 
relief  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  the  British  and 
foreign  West  Indies  has  greatlj  decreased  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  nor  is  there  a  prospect  in  either  of  its  speedy  recoTery.  The 
cotton  export  of  the  Brazils  had  made  some  progress  down  to  1S50, 
but  from  that  date  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  perceptible  decline. 
The  want  of  roads  has  yet  to  be  supplied  by  railways,  and  the  non- 
importation of  slaves  to  be  compensated  by  the  immigration  of  firee 
settlers ;  in  short,  prospects  now  opened  have  yet  to  be  realised. 
The  export  trade  of  Egypt  is  of  modem  origin  and  slow  growth. 
The  produce  of  Algeria  within  the  last  two  years  has  perceptibly 
faUen  off.  Experiments  are  now  proceeding  in  Morocco  and  Tunis 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  more  definite  promise,  under 
Mr.  Clegg.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  ascertaining  in  a  more  general 
sense  the  capabilities  of  the  African  continent  as  a  cotton-growing 
country  under  conditions  untried  as  yet.  The  European  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Australia,  and  the  P^unfic,  are 
restricted  from  their  possible  production  by  impediments  not  easily 
removed.  In  fine,  the  conclusion  is  this,  that  we  must  look  primarily 
to  India,  from  which  we  obtain  cotton  already  next  in  proportion  to 
the  United  States ;  for  "  although  Africa  may  in  a  few  years  be 
expected  to  contribute  largely  to  our  stock  of  raw  cotton,  and  the 
West  Indies  considerably  increase  their  present  scanty  rate  of  supply, 
India  alone  is  capable  of  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain." 

India,  indeed,  has  doubled  its  exports  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
its  progress  has  been  tardy  as  compared  with  the  United  States, 
which  have  apparently  quadrupled  theirs.  But  India  suffers,  first, 
from  the  hindrances  of  careless  cultivation;  secondly,  from  the 
absence  of  a  proper  system  of  irrigation ;  thirdly,  from  the  want  of 
an  efficient  system  of  roads ;  fourthly,  from  the  want  of  a  fixed 
tenure  of  land ;  fifthly,  from  the  apathy  of  English  manufacturers. 
Some  of  these  hindrances  are  and  some  are  not  remediable  by  the 
judicious  intervention  of  the  Government,  and  practicaUy  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Ellison's  Handbook  is  his  summary  of  the 
facilities  in  this  behalf,  a  summary  which  occupies  forty  of  his  200 
pages,  and  which  he  pertinently  applies  in  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Stanley  as  the  statesman  whom  they   most  concern,  and   who  is 
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known  to  be  most  deeply  impressed  bj  their  importance.  The  East 
India  Company  in  this  respect  fell  short  of  their  opportunities,  and 
truly,  as  Mr.  Ellison  holds,  the  country  looks  to  Lord  Stanley  to 
make  up  for  their  shortcomings  and  to  multiply  the  ties  of  cotton 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  great  dependancy. 


END  OF   VOL.   1. 
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